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PREFACE. 


:Tlir,ee years- ago I wrote a book named ''the Kefprmed 
Cofitit\iUon, of Bntkh India” giving a full account of the 
main , changes brought about by the Government of India 
Act of 1919 in the ,, Indian Constitution. I did not, dwell in 
that boob upon the growth of the Indian Constitution. While 
I was . gathefirig' 'material ibv Wch' a historical treatment ol 
the subject, the course’ of study in Indian History 'and Ad* 
ministration prescribed 'for' the Intermediate E3tamination 
of the Bombay University was changed, greater emphasis’ 
beiiig laid upon- Constitution and Administration .than upon 
History. ' The present book is an attempt to compress within 
reasonable limits Histpry, Constitution, and Admiaistration 
wMch every College-student ought to possess. The College- 
student of to-day is the effi^e^i of to-morrow and I can conce-. 
ive of po greater obligation upon him than an endeavour 
to understand the Indian Constitution. That Constitution is , 
undergoing^a silent change almost every moment. He ought 
to understand how the Constitution shaped by the British 
Parliament from time fo time ih^the past, for Parliathenil ■ 
alone can change it in the future. Parliament will no doubt be 
guided in that task by the use we make of the opportunities 
afforded, by the existing Constitution. I shall feel myself' 
amply rewarded if the present book, by contributing, in its 
humble way, to the education of the people brings about 
their speedy progress towards full Responsible Government^ 
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Preface 


I am aware of the many things I hdve omitted in this 
book. I can best compare it to a railway-track linking one 
station after another in a vast country. On either side of 
that track lie regions of unexplored or controversial history. 
I have studiously kept myself from being drawn into those 
regions. 

Further, a writer on Indian Constitution who has had no 
opportunities of direct experience of administration, must 
nefcessarily depend upon Official Reports, and the writings of 
those who had such experience. I have, therefore, supported 
my remarks by quotations from such authorities. 

I have bestowed special pains upon the preparation of the 
Table of Contents and the Index, a diligent use of which is 
recommended to the students. I have also compiled " Notes 
on Books ” for their further guidance iii the subject. 

I am obliged to my Colleague Prof. P, M. Limaye, M.A.. 
for having read the first five Chapters arid suggested valuable 
criticisms. 

I must, in conclusion, thank Mr. K. R. Gondhlekae, 
the Proprietor of the Jagadhitechu Press, and Mr. C. R. Naidc. 
the Monotype expert, for the care and expedition with which 
they saw the book through the press. 

I shall be glad to receive such suggestions and criticisms as 
will enhance the value of the book, in its revised edition, to 
those for whom it is meant. 

WiLLiNGDON College, 

Sangli, 

i^h June, 1924. 




B. G. S. 



NOTES ON BOOKS. 


Books dealing with Indian History and Politics are legion. 
Such only as are more important or within the easier reach of 
students are mentioned here. The list is indicative, not ex- 
haustive. 

A — Indian History — 

1, Prof. P. E, Roberts — ^Historical Geography of India 

(Oxford University), 

2, Sir ^fred Lyall— Expansion of British Dominions 

in India, Murray 1902. 

E. 1 . Co. 

(Standard book on the territorial expansion of the 
J. Talbot Wheeler— 'India Under British Rule. 

MacMillan 1886, 

4. W. H. Woodward— Short History of the Expansion of 

the British Empire. 

(Cambridge University Press). 

5. Sir V, Lovett — India — 

contains a readable account of the British Period 
up to 1923). Hodder & Stoughton 1923. 

6. L. J. Trotter — ^History of India. S. P. C. K. 19x7, 

7. R. C. Dutt— England and India. 

Chatto and Windus 1897. 
Traces the influence of British Politics 

^ India up to 1897.) 
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Notes on Books 


B — Double Government — 

r, John William Kaye — ^Administration of the E. I. Co. 

Richard Bentley, London 1838. 

(A Standard book). 

2. R. C. Dutt — ^Economic History of British India up to 

1835). ^ Kegan Paul, London 1902. 

(Authority from the Indian point of view). 

3. Lt. General John Briggs — India and Europe Compared 

, . Allen & Co., 1857. 


Bureaucratic Government — 

/ 

(i) Generally official, descriptive pr appreciative in. tone, 
r. Sir John Strachey — India — ^Its Administration and 

Progiess. (MacMillan),. 1903, 

2. Sir George Chesney — The Indian Polity. 

(Longmans 1894). 

3. Sir Bamfylde-Fuller — ^Studies of Indian- Life and Sen- 

timent. Murray 1910. 

4. Sir J. D. Rees — he Real India. Methuen 1908. 

5. Lord Curzon — Speeches 1S98-1905 (edited by Sir 

Thomas Raleigh), MacMillan 1906. 

\ Speeches. Natesan. Madras. 

7. Lord Hardinge J ^ . 

(ii) The evil effects of Bureaucracy have been pointed out 

by— 

r. Bernard Houghton — Bureaucratic Government. 

2. William Digby — ^Prosperous India. 

T. Fisher Unwin, 1901. 

3. Dadabhoy Nowroji — ^Poverty and UnBritish Rule in 

India. 



Notes on Books 




4. R. C. Dutt — I. Famines in India. 

2. India in Victorian Age. Keg^n Paul 1906. 
The last four deal with the economic aspects of 
British Rule. ' 

iii) The National Awakening in India has neen treated by — 

1. Annie Besant— How India Wrought for Freedom* 

Theosophical Publishing House, Madras; 1915* 

2. Sir V. Lovett— History of the Indian National Move- 

ment. 

3. Ramsay MacDonald — The Awakening of India, ' 

Hodder and Stbughton 1910^ 
See also the writings of Babu Ambika Charah Mu]- 
mudar, Keir Hardie, Nevinson, Sir Valentine Chirol 
and the publications of Natesan onTndian National 
Congress. 

(iv) More or less critical — 

1. Sir O'Moore Creagh — ^Indian Studies. 

2. Joseph Chailley — ^Administrative Problems of British 

India. MacMillan, 19104 

3. Ramsay MacDonald — The Governmeiit of India; 

• The Swarthmore Press, 

4. H. H. the Aga Khan — ^India in Transition. ' * : 

Times of India, 1918, 
Excellent criticisms of Indian Administration are 
contained • in the spe^hes of Gokhale, Morley, 
Montagu, Sinha, &c., and also other books and 
pamphlets published by Natesan & Co.', bf Madi-as. 

i 

D — Responsible Government — 

Official : — 

I, Montagu and Chelmsford — Report on Iridian Const!* 
tutipiial Reforms. 
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: Notes on Books 


2. Reports of the Franchise and . Functions Committees 

of Lord Southborough. 

3, Fourth and Fifth Despatches of the Government of 

India. 

4, Lord Crewe’s Committee on Home Administration. 

5. Lord Meston’s Committee on Financial Relations- 

6, Reports of the Joint Committee of Parliament on the 

Government of India Bill. 

7. Devolution Rules. 

& Standing Orders and Manuals of Indian and Provin- 
cial Legislatures. 

9. Government of India Act (Consolidated). 

(ii) Commentaries on the Act of 1919. 

1. P, Mukerji — ^The Indian Constitution. 

Thacker, Calcutta). 

2. S. b M. Bose— The Working Constitution in India. 

(Oxford 1921). 

3. Shah— The Governance of India Bombay 1924. 

(iii) Other Books — critical and explanatory, 

1. Lionel Curtis — Dyarchy (Oxford University). 

2. llbert — Historical Survey, 1922. (Oxford). 

3. Home. (Oxford 1922. 

4. Ilbeit and Meston — The New Constitution of India, 

University of London 1923. 
Six popular and excellent lectures). 

5. B. G. Sapie — The Reformed Constitution of British 

India, 1921. 

Contains a full description of the new Constitution. 
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Books dealing with the Indian Constitution^ 

1. Sir L. C. Ilbert — The Government of India 

(Oxford) 1917. 

(A masterly Historical Introduction, and a digest 
of Laws on the Indian Constitution up to 1916) 

2. A, Rangaswamy Iyengar — The Indian Constitution 

Madras, 1915. 

3. Ramachandra Rao— The Development of Indian 

Polity, Madras, 1917. 

4. B. K. Acharya — Codification in India, 

Calcutta, S. K. Bannerji, 1914. 

5. N. Ghose — Comparative Administrative Law 

(Tagore Law Lecture, i9i8)-» 
Butterworth, Calcutta, 1919. 

6. P. K. Wattal— 'Financial Administration in British 

India. Times Press, 1923. 

« 

(F) — Text books on Indian Administration — 

1. Prof. V. G. Kale — ^Indian Administration 

Aryabhushan, 1923* 

2. Sir G. Anderson — British Administration in India, 

MacMillan, X923. 

3. Prof. B. K. Thakore— Indian Administration to the 

Dawn of Responsible Government, Poona, 1922. 

(G) — Books si 4 ggesting frchlenis of Reconstruction — 

1, Sir M. Vishvaishwarayya — ^Reconstructing India, 

... P. S. King & Son. 

2. Arnold Lupton— -Happy India, 

Allen and Unwin, 1922. 
(Shows what science may do for India). 
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(H) — Original Sources — 

1. Prof. Ramsay Muir — ^The Making of British India 

(1765-1857), 

(Contains excellent introductions.) 

Manchester University, 1915. 

2. Firminger — ^F'ifth Report of the E. I. Co., 3 volumes, 

(1812), Cambrai & Co, Calcutta. 
(A Scholarly introduction to the E. I. Co., and its 
Indian Administration). 

3. Anderson and Subhedar — The Development of Euro- 

pean Policy, 2 Vols., 1818-185S 

George Bell and Sons London, 1921. 

4. Prof. Mukerji— Indian Constitutional Documents. 

Thacker Spink & Co., Calcutta, 1916. 

5. Prof. Berridale Keith — ^Speeches on Indian Policy, 

2 Vols., (1750-1920), Oxford University, 1922). 
(Speeches in Parliament ; a useful <iollection). 

(I) — OjSicial Literature — ^ 

1. Reports of Committees and Commissions on every 

aspect and problem of India Administration to some 
of which reference has been made in the book. 

2. Imperial Gazetteer of India — 3 & 4th Volumes. 

3. Annual Reports on the Moral and Material progress 

of India, particularly the series beginning from 1917 
under the able authorship of Prof. Rushbrooke Wil- 
liams. The latest volume should be always at hand. 
It contains an exhaustive list of official publieatioiiS. 

4. Proceedings of Provincial and Indian Legislatures. 

5. Gazdtes of the Local and Cental Governments. 

year Book — Times of India ‘ ' 

Annual issue, Excellent up-to-date notes on Irxdian 
Administration. 
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PAET I 

THE BEGINNINGS . 

CHAPTER I 

THE EAST INDIA COMPANY (upto 1772) 

<1) I— First Settlements and Early Policy in India. 

Introduction , — The period from 1600 in which year the 
East India Company was incorporated in England by a Ghar- 
ter from Queen Elizabeth to 1858 in which year the' Goveni- 
ment of India passed from the Company to the Crown, is full 
of interest to' the student of Indian history and administra- 
tion. He must carefully study the follo\\Tng points in this 
period : (i) How the Company got its commercial and poiiti- 
cai privileges through Charters from the Rulers of England ; 
(2) how it established and extended its possessions in Indi%; 

as the result of this territorial expansion, jt 
ingly came under the control of Parliament ; and (4) 
how, under the guidance of the Home authorities it 
a of administration in India. ^ 

First Settlements in India.^l shall first of lail^esgribe how 
the Compahy established its settlements in, which in 
course of time branded intp territorial f<^^^ns. As a 
result of the great naval activity in the d^^,of Queen Eliaa- 
beth, Englishmen went out to trade with distant parts of 
the world and they tried different forms of settlements in 
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different places. They established ‘ plantations ’ and ‘ colo- 
nies’ in America, for they had gone there with a view to stay 
permanently ; in India and the far East, however, they put 
up “ factories ” only, which were well suited for trade and 
commerce. Such factories were early established at Surat, 
Madras, Masalipatam and Hooghly and were for years con* 
fined to the coast-line of India. But the merchant-adven- 
turers of the East India Company soon came in conflict with 
other European merchants who were earlier in the field 
the Portuguese and the Dutch. The former were very 
strong in the Persian Gulf and on the West Coast of India, 
and the latter had established prosperous trading centres in 
Java, Sumatra and the ''Spice Islands’' generally. Here 
the Dutch were so strong and the rivalry between them and 
the English so keen that it culminated in the Massacre of 
Ambyona (1623) when most of the English merchants were 
put to death. From that time the Company fixed their 
attention more and more upon India. For two hundred 
years the Dutch were the acknowledged masters of the ‘ Spice 
Islands ' and it was in 1811 that Lord Minto personally led 
an expedition to Java and conquered that Island. But this 
diversion of the attention of the Company from the Far 
East to India was important in this sense that it thereby 
opened to them ‘ a wider and more Imperial destiny ’* in the 
Indian Continent itself. 

In those days commerce with the interior was difficult or 
impossible for foreigners unless they obtained some sort of 
* Firman ’ or ' Patent ' recognising their status and granting 
them protection and privileges. It was always the ambition 
of the pioneers of European trade to secure such Firmans 
from the Emperors at Delhi. In 161^ the Britis h ^ Ambas- 

• Roberts ; 34. 
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sador ' Sir Thomas Roe led an embass y to the Court o f 
JeESagir a nd obtained from him such a Fiit^ But, 
though The English necessarily came in contact with the 
power of the Emperor or the local Raja, for many years 
they confined themselves strictly to commercial pursuits. 
They had taken a lesson from the fate of the Portuguese and 
the Dutch merchants who followed a more aggressive policy, 
came in frequent collision with native powers, and as a re- 
sult had to maintain large and costly establishments for their 
protection, to the detriment of profitable commerce. Sir 
Thomas Roe warned his countrymen against such a policyi 
He asked them to confine themselves to commerce. **hst 
this be received as a rule that if you will profit, seek it at sea, 
and in quiet trade ; for without controversy, it is an error 
to affect garrisons and land-wars in India.”* 

Departure .from a strictly commercial policy . — ^In the year 
1686, largely under the influence of the two brothers Sir 
Joshua Child and Sir John Child whose voice was decisive 
in the affairs of the Company, a departure was made from 
the policy of non-interference with internal aflairs. In that 
year an expedition was led against Chittagong. It failed 
ludicrously and only served to rouse the wrath of the Eih- 
peror Aurangzib who ordered the wholesale expulsion of the 
English from their factories at Patna, Kasimbazar and Masuli- 
patam and Vizagapatam, and they were only saved by timely 
submission and by a display of superior naval strength. In 
1690 a treaty was made with the Emperor, by which the old 
privileges were confirmed. Not only were the deserted 
factcHies reoccupied, but Job Chamock established a new 
factory at Calcutta. “The same year, therefore, which 


Quoted in Roberts ; yage 37. 
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equally exhausted and if Mahamad Ally (the English candi- 
date) remained Nabab of the Kamatic, Salabat Jung (the 
French Prot^g^) was the Nizam at Hyderabad, and thus there 
was a balance of power between the two European Companies 
in Southern India. The struggle was resumed at the out- 
break of the Seven Years' War in Europe. Tally was seve- 
rely defeated at Wandewash (1760) and Pondicherry was 
forced to surrender in 1761. The Peace of Paris (1763) 
though it restored Pondicherry to the French, gave a death- 
blow to the dreams of the French to establish an Empire in 
India. 

Causes of ike French Failure . — ^It is beyond the scope of 
this book either to examine the career of Dupleix or to dis- 
cuss the causes of the final failure of the French in India. 
Sir Alfred Lyall has done a great deal to elucidate this subjects 
He distinguishes between the immediate local causes and 
the essential underlying causes of this failure. The leader- 
ship of men lil^e Clive and LawTence, and the conquest of 
Bengal which placed at the disposal of the English the vast 
resources of that Province belong to the former group. The 
financially rotten condition of the French East India Com- 
pany ; its close connection with and helpless dependence 
upon the State and the consequent mabadministration of its 
affairs belong to the latter group. Thus even supposing 
that Dupleix, Bussy and Tally were free from those short- 
comings of temperament or character which all acknowledge, 
and supposing further that they had not committed the 
tactical blunders attributed to them, it is doubtful if they 
would have succeeded as against the English. The ultimate 
cause of the French failure is to be found, to use the words of 
Lyall, '' in the continual sacrifice of colonial and mercantile 
interests to a disastrous war-policy (of Louis XIV & XV} on 
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the Continent, and above all to the exhaustion of their naval 
strength which left all transmarine possessions of France 
defenceless against the overwhelming superiority of England/'* 

( 3 ) * III-— Life in an Engush Factory. 

Before proceeding to review the course of events in Bengal, 
it will be useful to sketch here the kind of life that the English 
merchants lived in India about this time. Valuable light 
has been thrown upon it by the publication of the early re- 
cords of the East India Company, and it is admirably des- 
cribed in Chapter IX of Robert's book. 

The life of the merchant community was centred in the 
' Factory A Factory was a self-centred Society adminis- 
tered as a detached portion of the British territory. The 
President, as the chief Merchant or Agent was called, and 
the whole staff were lodged, at the expense of the Company 
in the Factory itself which was built round a square court, 
the ground floor being used as warehouse and offices. The 
President was assisted by a Council of four Senior Merchants 
who formed the highest grade of officers, below them ranking 
the Factors, Writers, and Apprentices." t 

The instructions which the Directors now and again sent 
to the Presidents and Councils of Bombay and Madras show 
what were the special evils against w’hich they wished to 
guard their young servants. There are frequent exhcfrta- 
tions against the evils of duelling, against int^nperance, 
extravagance and gambling. They also condemned private 
trade on the part of their servants. Nor did the Directors 
forget to send out suitable books for the benefit of the young. 


LyaU ; page 95. 


t Woodward ; page 82, 
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Thus though they cared first for profits, they were not un- 
mindful of the larger interests of their servants or factors. 

It should also be noted that in course of time the factories 
attracted a large heterogeneous population from the surround- 
ing country. Fortifications were built for protection, 
money began to be coined, justice was administered, and a 
native militia entertained. As Lyall points out, in the 
system thus introduced was contained the germ out of which 
these scattered trading settlements eventually expanded into 
territorial dominion. * 

IV— Revolution in Bengal. 

It has been pointed out by Lyall that after 1763 the con- 
test for ascendenc}^ in India is not between rival European 
Companies but between the English Company and the Kative 
Powers. The first half of the struggle was decided on the 
coast line of Madras in tlie short period of 20 years (i745“63) ; 
the second half began in the interior of Bengal in 1756, ex- 
tended over the whole of India and occupied a whole century. 
And curiously enough, Clive is the connecting link between 
these two periods and theatres of the struggle. As a rew’ard 
for his services in the Kaniatic Wars he was appointed in 
‘I756 the Governor of Madras ; but' the condition of Bengal 
became so serious that he had to go to Calcutta. AliVardikhan 
the strong Nabab of Bengal died in 1756 and was succeeded 
by his son Suraj-Udawala a youth of barely 20 years of age. 
He w^as bent upon driving the English — who, against his 
orders were fortifying Calcutta — out of Bengal and tlierefore, 
took Kasimbazar, marched upon Calcutta and the Black 
Hole tragedy took place on 23rd June. It was for the re- 
‘Covery of Calcutta that Chve and Admiral Watson were sent 


* Lyall ; page 29. 
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from Madras. Tlie position of tlic Company in Bengal was 
rendered more precarious by the negotiations of Suraj 
Udawala with the French, between whom and the English 
War had broken out in Europe. But Clive, by allying 
himself with Mirjafar who was plotting the overthrow of the 
Nabab, routed his army in the battle of Plassey, and :Mir- 
jafar was made theNaw’ab. In recognition of these services 
Clive was made the President of the Council and Govenior of 
Bengal. He was thus enabled to utilise the resources of 
Bengal against the French in Madras. He sent Col. Forde to 
Northern Circars to divert the attention of the French, and 
Forde took Masulipatam in 1759 April. Col. Forde also de- 
feated the Dutch — the only other European rival of the 
English in Bengal ; Clive after thus establishing securely the 
power of the Companj^ in Bengal, returned to England in 
1760. A comparison of the position of the Company in 1756 
%\ith that in 1760 shows the magnitude of the achievement of 
Clive. He had raised the status of the English from a com- 
mercial Company to the supreme power in Bengal, and the 
accession of the wealth of Bengal also altered the position of 
the Company in Madras as against the French. The English 
got a firm footing inland from which it became easy for them 
to. defeat theii* European rivals and develop their resources 
for the fight with the Native Princes. It gave tliem a posi- 
tion in upper or Continental India as distinguished 
lower or Peninsular India. The English secured the ^Sest 
Province in upper India in point of fertility and manufecture. 
It was a province eminently suited for maritime people. It 
was free f rom such powerful rivals as the Peshwai and Hyder 
in Western and Southern India. 

Condition of Bengal after the departure of Clive . — On the 
departure of Clive there ensued, in the words of Sir Alfred 
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Lyall, “the only period of Anglo-Indian^History which throws 
grave and unpardonable discredit on the English name." 
Government fell in the hands of Holwell and Vansittart and 
as Mirjafar was not able to pay his stipulated amounts, they 
entered into a secret treaty with Mir Kasim, who, as the 
price of his elevation to the throne, presented to the Committee 
£200,000 out of which Vansittart got £28,000. But Mir 
Kasim proved a more capable and independent Ruler than 
was expected by the Company and protested against the abuse 
by the servants of the Company, of the trading privileges.^ 
The whole internal trade was in the hands of these servants. 
They claimed exemption from the payment of all the internal 
duties, and under this unfoir competition the Indian mer- 
chants suffered. Mir Kasim protested but as his complaints 
proved of no avail, he abolished duties in the case of both 
English and Indian merchants. As this concession was op- 
posed by Mr. Ellis of Patna, Mir Kasim attacked Patna and 
imprisoned Ellis. There was now an open rupture between 
Mir Kasim and the Council and the latter again made Mir- 
jafar the Nabab. Mir Kasim was defeated and he ordered- 
the massacre of the prisoners at Patna and was finally de- 
feated in the battle of Buxar, October 1764. As Mirjafar had 
died in February of the same year, the Council raised his 
grandson — a minor — to the throne and appointed a Deputy 
Nabab to carry on the civil administration. The Company 
was to be paid £50,000 per month for the maintenance of 
the army in Bengal. 

Reforms of Clive , — Such was the condition which Clive was 
called upon to improve during his third visit to India. 

In a letter (30th September 1765) to the Court of Directors 
that he wrote soon after his arrival in Bengal, Clive refers to 
the corruption, extravagence and luxury of the servants of 
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the Company as the besetting sins of Government in 
His labours, therefore, to remove them have been rightly cha- 
racterised as the cleansing of the Augean Stables, We may, 
following Roberts, classify Clive's Reforms under three heads<- 
reform of the Company's Civil and Military service; the 
acquisition of the Diwani, and his external policy. 

With regard to the army he found that the army had en- 
croached upon the civil administration and was in a state of 
insubordination. He succeeded in bringing it under control, 
and in removing the long-standing scandal about the Bhatta 
allowance. An extra allowance was allowed to the soldiers 
when they were on active service ; but since the days of 
Plassey the allowance had been continued to the army 
though it had returned to garrison duty. The army had 
come to regard the allowance as a permanent addition to the 
salary. They protested violently against the reduction. 
But Clive carried out the orders of the Court of Directors to 
forthwith stop the allowance. 

He tried to reform the civil service by prohibiting the ser- 
vants from receiving bribes and presents and from taking, 
part in private trade. As a compensation for their loss he 
reserved to them the profits upon salt, betel and tobacco in 
whidi the Company had a monopoly of internal trade. The 
remedial measure of Clive only served to inflict great bard-^ 
ships upon the people of Bengal and ruin Indian merchants# 
As the root-cause of the evil i.e., inadequacy of the oScial^ 
salary was not touched, the reform of Clive was of no use* 

Clive next proceeded to the reform of the Calcutta Council—^ 
which consisted of the President and sixteen members scat- * 
tered over a wide area. In the place of this unwiddy body 1 
he substituted, with the sanction of the Directors, a Select 
Committee of four for purposes of consultation. 
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Clive had also to reorganize the administration of the 
minor Nabab of Bengal. He therefore appointed Mahamad 
Reza Khan as the Naib Diwan and restricted his powers by 
associating with him two Hindu grandees. 

Turning his attention beyond the Provinces acquired by 
the Company Clive next entered into a treaty with the Vazier 
of Oudh and the Emperor Shah Alum. In return for the 
districts of Allahabad and Korah which the English had 
conquerred from the Vaziei*, and the annual tribute of 26 
lacs from the revenues of Bengal, the Emperor was to grant 
to the Company the Diwani of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. 
The functions of the Dhvan were of two kinds — collection of 
revenue, and, closely bound wdth it, the administration of 
civil justice. By the arrangements of 1765 the Nabab was 
not reheved of his responsibility for the peace of the three 
Provinces and the sum of 53 lacs was to be paid to him for 
that purpose. The Company retained for itself whatever 
surplus revenue remained after paying the tribute of 26 lacs 
to the Emperor and 53 lacs to be paid to the Nabab of Bengal. 
The Company,, how^ever, did not at first take up the actual 
work of revenue collection or judicial administration. As the 
Directors wrote in their Despatch of May 17, 1766, “we con- 
ceive the office of the Dhvan should be exercised only in 
superintending the collections and disposal of fevenues, which 
though vested in the Company, should be officially executed 
at the Darbar, under the control of the Governor and the 
Select Committee. The administration of justice, the ap- 
pointment of Officers, Jamindars etc. whatever comes under 
the ‘denomination of civil administration, we understand to 
remain in the hands of the Nawab or Ministers.’' 

The fundamental defect of this system of ‘ double govern- 
^ ment ’ was that though nominally the civil administration 
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was vested in the Nabab, all real power was in the hands of 
the Company, and when later on the powers of military pro- 
tection and criminal jurisdiction {i.e. of the Nizamat) were 
taken away from the Nabab, he became a mere shadow with 
an annual pension of 53 lacs of rupees. 

The foreign policy of Clive was as cautious as it was far- 
sighted. After the decisive victory in the battle of Baxar, 
Clive might have annexed a portion of the territories of the 
Nabab — ^Vazier of Oudh. But he was opposed to any policy 
of extending the territories of the Company beyond Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa. 

As he wrote to the Court of Directors, this decision dis- 
appointed many, who thought of nothing but a march with 
the Emperor on Delhi. My resolution, however, was, and 
my hopes will be to confine our assistance, our conquest, and 
our possessions to Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. To go further 
is, in my opinion, a scheme so extravagantly ambitious and 
absurd, that no Governor and Council, in their senses can 
adopt it, unless the whole system of the Company’s interest 
be entirely newjnodelled."* 

This policy of friendship with the Vazir of Oudh who 
was to be formed as a barrier between the English possessions 
in Bengal and other powers in North India remained riie 
policy of the English up to the end of the century. f . . j 

But though there is not the least doubt that the 
that actuated Clive in introducing^ his ' reform^ ' 
more creditable to him than his transactions after tlk i&:tle 
of Plassey, his labours did not lead to any lasting 


* Firminger : Introduction Chapter VIIL 
t Lyali : page 13:2. 
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(5) V— Work of Warrkn Hastings. 

After the departure of Clive things in Bengal went from 
bad to worse, and in 1772 Warren Hastings who was the most 
experienced and capable of the Servants of the Company was 
appointed the Governor of that Presidency. The two years 
of his Governorship are full of events and measures that are 
of interest to the student of Indian Administration. We 
shall consider his work under {a) foreign policy, (i) land 
revenue policy and (c) judicial reforms. 

Foreign Policy.— In Northern India he generally adhered 
to the principles of Lord Clive. He accordingly lent to 
the Nabab-Vazir of Oudh the use of a British Army for the 
suppression of the Rohillas. The only annexation of terri- 
tory during his regime was that of Benares, the Raja— Chait- 
singh of which principality had demurred to help the English 
with men and money and, therefore, had been deposed. 

Warren Hastings was involved in the Maratha and Mysore 
Wars not on his own initiative, but on account of the policy 
of the Bombay and Madras Governments. 

Land Revenue Policy of Warren Hastings. — To explain the 
land revenue policy of Warren Hastings a word has” to be 
said about the system of civil administration that obtained 
under the Moghuls, and about the experiments tried by the 
President and Council at Calcutta with regard to revenue 
collection up to his time. 

QivU Administration under the Moghuls. — ^Under the 
Moghuls the Governor of a Province was styled the Suhhadar, 
who was both the Diwan and Nazim of the Province. But 
as the union of the two Ofi&ces in the same hands made him 
overpowerful, Aurangzeb appointed separate officers to dis- 
charge these functions. The Nazim was the Chief Officer 
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charged with the administration of the Criminal Law and the 
Police, just as the Diwan was charged with the administra- 
tion of the Civil Law and the collection of revenue. The 
term Nizamat denoted the office and duties of the Nazim, the 
administration of police and criminal law, and Diwant, the 
functions of the Diwan. 

Beneath the Subhadar (as the Nazim) were the Foujdars 
whose duty was to preserve peace in the District and overawe 
and restrain the Zamindars. Most of the Foujdars were 
Persian adventurers that had secured their appointments by 
speculative offers of lump sums of revenue that they under 
took to pay. But as they were not alwa5rs successful in the 
collection of revenue, the Nabab made use of local Hindu 
capitalists in the shape of Zamindars The creation of the 
smaller t5rpe o ■ Zamindars seems to have been due to the 
desire of the Moorshedabad power to have two strings to its 
revenue-bow — ^the Hindu who understood so intimately the 
habits of the people who paid the revenue, and the Foujdar 
who, although distrusted, could squeeze, when occasion 
required, the petty Zamindars.*'* 

Turning next to the Zamindars, the first thing to note is 
that the term included persons of varying degree of impor- 
tance, ranging from the representative of an ancient Hindn 
Roj^ Family to the revenue farmer who had rak^^Misis^ 
to that status by securing a patent from the 
ever his origin, every Zamindar was bound to pay* 
ment a certain share of the revenue, in return for -iWffich he 
enjoyed the right to retain for himself whatever he aiUected 
from the Rayats that cultivated the land, in excess of the 
Government assessment. Below the Zamindars were the 
Rayats who had to pay to the Zamindars certain dues (of th< 

* Firxftinger : 
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nature of feudal exactions in Europe) called Ahwahs in addi- 
tion to the customary rents. The revenue interests of the 
Government were watched by the Officer called Commgo 
who authenticated leases and transfers of land, and checked 
the accounts of the Zamindar. On the other hand the in- 
terests of the village were wntched by its Officer called the 
Patwari, who was maintained by allowances from the culti- 
vators and the grants of village land. The Kanungo, repre- 
senting the State and the Patwari representing the village 
would have been invaluable Officers had the whole system 
not been rotten on account of cesses. As it was the Rayats 
suffered from both.”* 

But though, in practice, there \vere considerable departures 
from the theory, in Bengal the State was entitled to a reveme 
only, the Zamindars were entitled to customary rents, paying 
revenue to the State ; and the Rayats had a hereditary right 
to the holdings, subject to the payment of customary rents 
to the Landlords. ”t 

Revenue collections up to the time of Warren Hastings, — It is 
customary with writers to pass lightly over the initial mistakes 
of the revenue policy of the Governor and Council at Calcutta. 
But these early experiments clearly show^ how the way wa& 
prepared for the full utilization of the grant of Diwani in 
course of time. When Calcutta was established in 1696 the 
Company got the Zamindari of the surrounding tract for 
which it had to pay annual rent of Rs. 1500. It .had to col- 
lect rents from the Rayats and administer justice in this 
tract in its capacity as the Zamindar and this novel work 
was entrusted to a Member of the Council. The next .step 
was the acquisition of the 24 Parganas from Mirjafar as the 
price of the help he received from the Company for being 

♦ Firminger : IntrodxictiorL. j Dutt : Early British Rule 56. 
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made the Nabob of .Bengal, A report was made on the con- 
dition of land revenue in this extensive tract, and instead of 
collecting it directly from .the Rayats, or from the Zamindars, 
the lands were let out in 1759 to highest bidders for three 
years. This expenment proved disastrous both to The 
Rayats and the Zamindars and also did not 5deld satisfactory 
revenue to the Company. When IMirjafar was set aside in 
favour of Mirkasim, the Company got from the latter the 
three districts of Burdwan, Midnapur and Chitagong. In 
each of these districts a * Chief ' was appointed as the servant 
of the Company, who . was responsible for the collection of 
revenue and the administration of justice. The system of 
' farming ’ revenue, which had been tried in the .24 Parganas. 
was not extended to the ' Ceded ' districts of Burdwan, Mid- 
napur and Chittagong. . 

When, however, Clix^e obtained the grant of Diwani m 
1765, the actual work of revenue collection was hbt under- 
taken by the Company, even though they had got experience 
of such work in the ' ceded districts.’ The newly acquired 
country was so vast, revenue-collection so intricate a busi- 
ness and demand for money so pressing that the Governor 
and Council reverted to the simple but disastrous policy . o| 
fanning out lands to highest bidders. Richard Becher 
was^Resident at Moorshedabad has vividly pointed 
evils of the farming system. As the Zamindars 
or would not .pay the exorbitant demands made iberji, 
they were ousted from their lands, and aumU . had 
agreed to pay a j&xed revenue were put in th^^ place. As 
these adventurers had no interst in the land tliey tried tn 
make as much out of it as possible during^ iheir uncertaio 
period of holdii^, . and whole district were thus. iiUT 

poverished. ... n* \ 

2 
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It was to check these evils of fanning that in 1769, the 
Directors ordered the appointment of two controUing Councils 
of Revenue, one at Moorshedabad, and the other at Patna, 
and also of English gentlemen known as “ Supervisors to 
superintend the collection of land revenue. But the 
remedy proved worse than the disease, because these super- 
visors who were young servants of the Company and who, 
like their seniors, were not free from the taint of private 
trade, soon obtained an undue influence in the district on 
account of their official position which they did not fail to 
use for their own aggrandisement. During all this time the 
condition of the people was going from bad to worse, and the 
terrible famine which visited Bengal in 1770 and which is 
said to have carried away a third of the population, at the 
very time when the revenue collections were actually increas- 
ing under the methods adopted by the Council at Calcutta, 
showed that the whole administrative system as established 
by Clive had become rotten to the core and required drastic 
reform. 

Work of Warren Hastings . — ^The choice of the Directors 
fell upon Warren Hastings who had risen from the lowest 
rank in the service of the Company to the position of a Resi- 
dent at Moorshedabad and a Member of the Council at Cal- 
cutta. No other person in the service of the Company had 
better knowledge of the commercial and revenue affairs of 
that body. When he was appointed the Governor of Bengal 
in 1772, he and his Council adopted the following measures 
for the collection of land revenue in Bengal. 

(i) He appointed a Committee of Circuit consisting of him- 
self and four Members to visit the districts and to investigate 
the conditions of revenue collection in each. 
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(2) As the Directors had declared their policy to ‘ stand 
iorth as the Diwan ' of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, he suspend- 
ded Mahamad Reza Khan (who as Naib Diwan since 1765 
was responsible for the collection of revenue under the old 
system, and who was charged with embezzlement, though 
subsequently he was found to be innocent), and appointed 
" Collectors* in the place of the ' Supervisors ’ appointed in 
1769. This was not a mere change in the title ; for the Col- 
lectors directly collected the revenue. The instructions that 
Warren Hastings issued to the newly appointed Collectors 
clearly show the multifarious duties which they were called 
upon to perform and the Mgh moral standard that was ex- 
pected of them by the Government, But the Collectors pro- 
ved even more oppressive than the Supervisors and the Direc- 
tors ordered them to be at once with<^awn, which was done 
in 1773. Provincial Councils were appointed in the place of 
the Collectors at Calcutta, Patna, Moorshedabad, Burdwan, 
Dacca, and Dinajpur. The Councils of Revenue at Moorshe- 
dabad and Patna were abolished, and final authority in re- 
venue matters was vested in the Council itself at Calcutta, to 
which place the treasury was transferred from Moorshedabad. 
Thus if Job Chamock is to be considered as founder of Cal- 
cutta as a seat of trade, Hastings may be regarded as the 
founder of Calcutta as the political capital of India 1 * ^ 

Hastings did not like the arrangement oi ' Provincial 
cils * and would have preferred the appointmait of Imfian 
Diwans to assist the Collectors but he was not allows to put 
his views in practice. The Provincial^Coundls did not last 
long. They were abolished in 1781 and a mw Revenue 
authority called the Board of Revenue was ^taMished in their 
lieu at Calcutta, 


♦ Firminger ; Introductioji page^23o. 
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(3) A new assessment was made after a careful inquiry^ 
•which was ^ to remain in force for five years; the land was 
put to auction, highest bidders being preferred to the old 
Zamindars. 

(4) Hastings also tried to safeguard the interests of the 
Rayats from the undue exactions of Zamindars by requiring 
th^ latter to' give written ‘ Pattas ’ or ' agreements * to the 
'Rayats.' ■ i 

‘ Such was the work of Warren Hastings. It is clear that 
some of the worst abuses of the old system were removed. He 
was most anxious to raise the tone of the Collectors by depriv- 
ing them of the opportunity of private trade. But though the 
machinery of collection was improved, the method of assess- 
ment continued as unsatisfactory as before. 

When the 'five year' assessment (begun in 1772) was • 
drawing to a close, Hasting proposed to make the settlement 
for life. His rival Philip Francis proposed to make it perma- 
nent. But neither' proposal was accepted by the Court of 
pirectbrs and for the next few years there were annual settle- 
m^'nVs.' ‘ Tiiere' is not the least doubt that the Rayats as 
well ’as the Zamindars of Bengal suffered the greatest hard- 
sjEiips under the ' fluctuating and exorbitant demands of the 
State’. ’ ' 

The ultimate cause of the failure of the revenue policy of 
Warren Hastings is to be found in his having never appreciat- 
ed the (position of the Zamindars. His first anxiety was to 
get as large a revenue as possible to finance the commercial 
dealings of the Company, " The good of the people was made 
stit)seji;vient to. this primary object of the Company's adminis- 
tration ; the rights of Princes and people, of Zamindars and 
Rayats-werc sacrificed to this dominant idea of the commer- 
cial rulers of India and from the point of- view of its effects 
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upon the economic condition of the people the adininistration 
of Hastings was a failure.*” ' j ‘ ' 

Judicial Reforms of Warren Hastings . — A word must finally 
be said here concerning the judicial reforms of Warren Hast- 
ings. What distinguished him from most servants of tlie 
Company, of his time was his insight into and appreciation of 
the legal codes and customary laws which the Hindus and' 
Mahomedans had elaborated in the past, and' of the system of 
^he administration of justice. 

The President and Council had come to exercise large 
judicial powers in virtue of various Charters. These powers 
were found inadequate and in 17^6 the Court of Directors' 
petitioned the King of England for the grant of more powers. 

, A Charter of that year granted by George I accordingly autho- 
rised the establishment of the ‘ Mayor's Courts ' in Madras, 
Calcutta and Bombay. But as these Courts, were cpmposed 
of the mercantile servants of the Company men of the slen- 
derest legal attainments and the slightest judicial training”! 
as Kaye describes them, there was very little improvement. 
Nor were these Mayor’s Courts — which, moreover, adminis- 
tered the laws of England — ^in any way suitable to the Indian 
population under the Company which was steadily growing. 

From 1765 the attention of the Company was increasingly 
directed to a study of the indigenous Courts and the Hindu 
and Mahomedan Laws as applied by them to the fikMh 
population. But the direct administration of Civil justice 
was not undertaken until the year 1772 when the Company 
determined to stand forth in the character of Di^anf This 
•duty devolved Warren Hastings, who after a survey 
of the indigenous system of judicial administration, ex- 
plained the main refop3a^ to he effected in his, letter of -August 

♦ Butt : Early British Mle Plage 79-So. t Kaye : page 322. 
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^5f ^77^ Court of Directors. Commenting upon the 

state of judicial administration under the Native Govern- 
ment, Hastings, said that there were, in theory, tliree Courts 
for the decision of Civil causes (the Court of the Diwan, of the 
Deputy of the Diwan, and of the Kazy) and one for Police 
and Criminal matters (the Court of the Fouzdar ) ; but, in fact, 
the Diwani Adalat was the only tribunal which exercised any 
real authority. (2) Under the old system, there were no 
Courts in the mofussh and all complainants had to go to Moor- 
shedabad, — a procedure at once oppressive, expensive, and 
tedious. {3) Again the powers claimed by the Zamindars were 
a source of great oppression to the Rayats. The regular course 
of justice was everywhere suspended ; but every man exer- 
cised it who had the powder of compelling ethers to submit ta^ 
his decisions. 

Hastings established in each District two Courts — one 
Civil (called Diwani Adalat) and the other Criminal (called 
the Fouzdari Adalat). Over the former the European Col- 
lector (who, as will be explained later on, was appointed for 
the collection of land revenue) was to preside ; hut the Crimi- 
nal Court was continued under the old Mahomedan Judges, 
a general supervision only over them being vested in the 
Collectors. 

At the same time Hastings established two superiorXpurts 
at Calcutta: the Sadar Diwani Adalat for Civil matters 
and the Sadar Nizamat Adalat for Criminal matters. The 
former was to be presided over by the President and two 
Members of the Council, and the latter by a Mahomedan 
Judge, under the general supervision of the Council. 

The fees and perquisities which had made the course of 
justice vexatious and costly under the old . system were* 
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abolished, and the Judges were given fixed salaries. The 
District Adalats brought justice within the easy reach of all. 

The success of this great reform was jeoparded by the 
I setting up of the Supreme Court under the Regulating Act in 

* 1774. The conflict between this Court of the Crown and 
those established by the Company will be referred to in the 
next chapter. 

* After this conflict had abated; important steps were taken 
/ in 1780 and 1781 which differentiated between revenue ad- 
^ ministration and judicial administration. Thus instead of 

the Collectors, distinct Judidai Ofidcers were appointed in 
17S0 under the title ‘ Superintendents of Diwani Adalat ' for 
the trial of civil cases. And in 1781 the Judges of the Civil 
Courts were vested with the power, as Magistrates, of appre- 
hending offenders, though they could not try them. The 
subsequent history of the judicial administration in Bengal 
will be resumed in connection with the Reforms of Cornwallis, 

(6) VI The East India Company in England. 

Having described so far how the original factories of the 
East India Company expanded into territorial possessions 
and how some system of administration was established in 
them by Clive and Warren Hastings it is time now to tupi 
to the history of that Company in England. The 
was fonned by a Charter from Queen Elizabeth in. 1600, 
which incorporated “ George, Earl of Cumberhmd and 215 
Knights, al(fe:men^ and burgesses, by the name of the Gover- 
nor and Company of merchants of London tradn^ with the 
East Indies." 

The points of permanent interest in this Charter are the 
following : (i) CoUstitiition of the Company ; — The original 
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Constitution was like that of a mediaeval guild. It was an 
organization of independent merchants for mutual protec- 
tion and advantage. They undertook to obey certain ‘ re- 
gulations. ' as trade in those days with distant and unknown 
lands had its dangers. ; each according to his choice invested 
his capital in such “ voyages ” as were duly approved and 
organised by the Company; This period of ‘ separate 
voyages ’ lasted till 1612. But many merchants began 
the practice of carrying over their profits from separate 
ventures and thus subscribed for a series of ventures. 
This system was called ' Investment in the Joint Stock.’* 
(2) Commercial privileges : — ^The Company enjoyed the mono- 
poly of trade with the East Indies for the period of 15 years. 
The concession of such exclusive privileges was necessary at 
a time when trade with distant and unknown lands was full 
of risks and dangers. (3) Legislative powers : — The * Gene- 
ral Court (which consisted of all those who had shares in 
the Company) was authorised to make laws and inflict punish- 
ments, for the good government of the Company and its ser- 
vants, provided such laws and punishments were reasonable 
and not contrary to the laws of England, 

Such was the t57pe of private association of merchants, in- 
’corporated under a Royal Charter and enjoying commercial 
j>rivileges and legislative powers, that was evolved for the 
extension of trade in the 17th Century, As Lyall 
^ points out, the Charter expressed the delegation of certain 
I Sbverign Powers for distinct purposes ; it amounted from one 
point of view to a license for private war r and the system 
has since had a long and eventful and curious history which 
has as yet by no means ended.*' f 

Woodward, p,. 84-85,... j , t Lyall p. 15, 
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The Company under the Siiiayts.-^^dimts I on the whole 
was favourably disposed towards the Company ; his Charter 
of 1609 made the Company perpetual and those of 1615 and 
1623 authorised it to exercise martial law to maintain disci- 
pline among its servants. Charles I, by giving a patent to 
a rival Company encouraged the class of unauthorised traders 
with the Indies, known as * interlopers *. Cromwell, the 
father of the Navigation Acts and an enemy of the Dutch 
(who had given asylum to the fugitive Prince Charles), gladl;^ 
took up the cause of the Company and exacted from the Dutch 
adequate compensation for the losses suffered by the Com- 
pany in the Far East. 

An important change was brought about' in the constitu- 
tion of the Company by the Charter of 1657. Reference has 
been made to the system known as “ investment on the 
Joint Stock/' The next step was the adoption of the J<Hnt 
Stock principle pure and simple. This was done' in 1657. 
The entrance fee was the minimum subscription for a share- 
holder ;£ioo ; the holder of £500 Stock was to have a vote in 
the 'General Court/ and of £1,000 for the right* of being elected 
as a Committee '' twenty-four of whom formed the ‘ Court of 
j Directors " Thus was the East India Company born aga:in; 
transformed^ says Hunter-, from the feeble relic- of the mediae- 
val trade-guild into the vig<»DU!^ forerunner of the Mrxfeti 
Joint Stock Company.’*^ , i ^ ^ ^ - 

The transitibn of the Company' from a ptrfely csohi&fecial 
body to a pdHtical power is seen in the ne^ p6w^ — ks those 
of erecting foitifications, coining nion'ey, hikMng of peace 
and war — confenred by the Charters of CharlisTI, who also 
gave to the Company the island of Bombay Which from that 
time became the most important posse^ioh of the Company 

* Tliakore pagfe ’ f o. ' " 
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on the Western Coast of India, The transition is also marked" 
by the following famous Resolution which the Company 
adopted in i68i. 

The increase of our revenues is the subject of our care- 
as much as our trade ; it is that must maintain our force when 
twenty accidents may interrupt our trade ; it is that must 
make us a Nation in India ; without that we are but a great 
number of interlopers, united by His Majesty's Royal Char- 
ter, fit <Hily to trade where nobody of power thinks it their 
interest to prevent us ; and upon this account it is that the 
wise Dutch, in all their general advices that we have seen, 
write ten paragraphs concerning their Government, their 
Civil and Military policy, warfare, and the increase of their 
revenue, for one paragraph they write concerning trade.* 
The Company after the Revolution . — The Revolution marks an 
important step in the career of the East India Company. As Sir 
William Hunter says, it brought the Company face to face: 
with Parliament.! The monopoly of the Company was op- 
posed by various parties on different grounds. Some were 
hostile to it on the old mercantile ground that trade with 
the East involved a continuous drain of bullion out of the coun- 
try, and bullion was regarded by this school as wealth par 
excellence ; others opposed not so much the trade as the mono- 
poly of it enjoyed by the East India Company. Many ene^ 
mies of the Company, therefore, formed a rival Company, 
and having secured the support of the powerful Whig party, 
petitioned the Crown to grant monopolies to private associa- 
tions. But all authority had now passed from the Crown to 
Parliament and the. House of Commons, therefore, in 1694, 
resolved ** that all subjects of England have equal rights 

* Quoted in Ilbert’s Historical Introduction. 

t Hunter : VoL 11, page 275. 
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to trade to the East Indies unless prohibited by Act of 
Parliament.*' Thus, as Ilbert says, the question whether the 
trading privileges of the East India Company should be 
continued was removed from the Council Chamber to Parlia- 
ment, and the period of control by Act of Parliament over 
the affairs of the Company began. * 

An unhealthy competition now arose between the old East 
India Company and a new Company that was started to take 
advantage of the new freedom of trade ; and in 1708 the 
rival Companies were amalgamated under the new title 
'The United Company of Merchants of England trading to 
the East Indies." 

Charters under the first two Georges . — The Company had 
now to be on good terms with the Ministers of the King, and 
to get extensions of their privileges by often bribing them. 
A Charter of 1726 empowered the Company to ordain bye- 
laws and rules, provided they were reasonable and not con- 
trary to the laws and statutes of England and they were not 
to have any force or effect until they had been approved and 
confirmed by order in writing of the Court of Directors. This 
Chaader also established or reconstituted the Mayor's Court 
in Calcutta, Bombay and Madras and expressly introduced 
the laws of England into the Presidency Towns. Such 
Charters show how the Company had become a partialljr 
sovereign body. As Macaulay says It is a mistake to sup-" 
pose that the East India Company was merely ' a commercial 
body till the middle of the i8th Centuary. Commerce was 
its object but in order to enable it to pursue that object it 
had been invested from a very early period with political 
powers. Its political functions attracted little notice because 
they were merely auxiliary to commercial functions. Soon,. 

* Ilbert : Historical Introductioii. 
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liOwever, they became more important. . i .long before 1765 
the Company had the reality of political -power. In fact it 
coDsidered by Lord Clive and Warren Hastings; as a 
point of policy to have the character of the Company unde- 
fined in order that they might treat the Princes in whose 
name they governed — as realities or non-entities as might be 
rftost cbnvenient.”- * . . ■ 

• But it was impossible to conceal for any'considerable time 
the transformation' of the Company from a commercial body 
into a territorial power, and thus to evade two consequences 
which flowed from such a transformation: — Viz., increased 
Parliamentary control in England, and secondly further ter- 
ritorial expansion in India. We shall consider the first 
result in the next Chapter. 

* Speech 1833. 



CHAPTER II 

FIRST ATTEMPTS AT PARLIAMENTARY 
CONTROL (1774—1784). 

(7) I— The Regulating Act. 

Misgovemmmt in Bengal . — Cornewall Lewis declared in the 
debate held in the House of Commons on the Bill that finally 
fransferred the Government of India from the Company to 
the Crown, that no civilised Government existed on the 
face of this' earth which was more currupt, more perfidious 
and more rapacious than the Government of -the East I-ndia 
Company from 1765 to 1784. ; - . . , 

It is necessary to understand how it was possible for things 
to be as bad as they have been described above. The cause of 
the mischief has been traced to the system of ‘ Double-Gov- 
ernment ’ that was established in Bengal by Clive (luring his 
third visit . to India. , An account has already been given 
of the refoims of Clive and of the causes their failure. He 
could not. stop the oppression of the people, by. .tire servant 
of the Company or the 'corruption <?f the latt^. Though the 
evil of private trade as carried on by the Company’s servants 
was checked to some extent, the monopoly which was esta- 
blished in the production of salt proved most oppressive to 
the people. In fact,” it was from now {1767) that the Com- 
pany began to use the powerful lever of political authority 
to extend its commercial operations. Tl^ surplus revenue of a 
populous province was utihsed for thelpurpose of making .what 
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were called investments, or the buying of goods, raw produce 
and manufacture for exportation to Europe. It followed, 
as Burke said, that ” whereas in other countries revenue arises 
out of commerce, in Bengal the whole foreign maritime trade, 
of which the Company had monopoly, was fed by the 
revenue/'* The dangers of this * economic drain ' were 
aggravated by the circumstance that at no time was the sys- 
tem of revenue assessment and collection more harmful than 
it was now. The utmost was exacted from the revenue 
fanners who in their turn fleeced the rayats and the Zamin- 
dars. This impoverishment went on pari pasu with the sys- 
tematic policy of kilhng indigenous industries of spinning and 
weaving which was followed by the Company .f No wonder 
then the the famine of 1770 foimd the people absolutely 
wretched and helpless and carried away a third of their num- 
ber. As Sir John Shore owned afterwards, nothing could 
obliterate from his mind the horrors of that dreadful time. 

Dire scenes of horror, which no pen can trace 
Nor rolling years from memory's page efface 

The two successors of Clive — ^Harry Verlst and John 
Cartier did nothing to improve matters. And though War- 
Ten Hastings did a great deal to reform the judicial adminis- 
tration of the Province (as described in the last chapter) 
the condition of the people went from bad to worse. His 
participation in " the RohiUa War '■* showed that even the 
external relations of the Company were not free from the 
taint of corruption. 

Parliamentary Inquiry . — ^If the Diwani produced in Ben- 
gal the result of intensifying the dangers of a situation in 

* Lyall page 147. f See India under Early British Rule by Dutt, 

J Torrens : 77-78, 
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which traders had become Rtders of territories, it made 
the Directors in England more greedy. They regarded the 
Diwani as marking the beginning of a golden miUeninm 
They raised the rate of dividend to 10 and 12 p. c. when, 
as a matter of fact, their financial position was very critical! 
The stock of the East India Company was in universal de- 
mand, not only because the dividends were high but also 
because the political power they represented was great. 

These evils were exposed by the Committees of Parliament 
that were appointed to inquire into the affairs of the 
Company* Though Parliament limited, m 1769, the rate of 
dividend to 10 p. c. the embarrassment of the Company con- 
tinued and it approached the Ministry of Lord North for a 
■loan of one million pounds. “ It was natural for the East 
India Company to account for the failure of its expectations 
by the misdoings of their far distant servants and to repre^ 
sent their punishment and reform as the most effective and 
remedial measures. It was natural for the Government to 
forward a scheme for the better administration of Indian 
affairs, — ^measures calculated to bring the Company’s busi- 
ness at Leadenhall more within the control of Ministers at 
Westminster. The policy which brought into existence the 
Regulating Act of X773 looked in these two directions— -the 
removal of the evUs which had their operation in the consti- 
tution of the Company and evUs which had their opmtma 

* Note : — To escape from the Parliamentary inquiries the directors 
proposed to send out a Commission of supervisors to India which 
Edmund Burke was asked to preside, but he refused. " How dififerent 
might have been the subsequent course of events in India, had even a 
^grQund-plan whexecm to build had been laid down hy the noble, just, 
^generous far-sighted intellect of him who has been truly designated 
by Lord Macaulay as beyond comparison the greatest man of his 
•time.'* Torrens 77-78. 
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in India and its provisiofis can be grouped as dealing with’ 
the one or the other set of evils. 

Evils in England,— ‘Reitrence has been made to the Court 
of Proprietorsand the Court of Directors of the East India Com- 
pany. The qualification for voting in the former was the posses- 
sion of stock of the Valufe of £500 and in the latter of £2000, 
The Directors were 24 in number and were annually elected. 
For the transaction of business they were divided into- 
‘ Committees ’ of which the following were important, (i) 
The Committee of Correspondence, which was the most 
important, and in charge of the correspondence to and from 
India. (2) The Committee of Law suits ; (3) of Treasury^ 
to provide for the payment of dividends etc., negotiate loans 
.&c., (4) of Warehouses, mostly dealing with the import of 
commodities made in India ; (5) of Accounts ; (6) of Buying, 
attending to the export of articles made in England ; (7) of 
the House, in charge of the repairs of the India House ; (8) of 
Shipping; (9) of Account, of freight, demurrage etc. on private 
trade ; (10) and finally, one for preventing the growth' of 
private trade of the servants of the Company. 

It will be seen from this Short account that a very elabo- 
rate system had been evolved in England for the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the Company in India. The chi^ 
defect arose ftom th'e ' trafi&cking ' in votes. The ambition 
of the Servants of the Company, when they had made their 
fortune in India by fair or foul mCans and after their return 
to England where they were called ‘ Nabobs ' in derision 
was either to manipulate votes in the India Office, or, to 
enter Parliament. Parliamentary corruption and the conse- 
quent demand for Parliamentary reform which begin in the 


Firminger : Introduction page 255* 
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latter half of the Eighteenth century can be traced to the 
illgotten wealth of these “ Indian Nabobs,” The Regulating 
' Act tried to mitigate this defect so far as the East India 
Company was concerned by raising the qualification for a 
Proprietor to £1000 and by prolonging the period for which 
the Directors were elected, a quarter, instead of the whole 
body, being renewed annually. 

Turing next to the evils that had their operation in India, 
the chief remedies adopted by the Regulating Act were the 
foUowing : 

(1) A new executive Government for Bengal. 

(2) Its control over the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay 

(3) Purging the Civil Service of abuses. 

(4) Setting up of a Supreme Court at Calcutta. 

(5) A new procedure for the making of Regulations. 

A new Government for Bengal have already referred to 

the defect of the system of a President and Council managing 
the affairs of the Company in each of the three Presidencies. 
The Members (generally senior merchants) were too numerous 
and were scattered over the whole Presidency and rarely at- 
tended the Council Meetings at Calcutta. We have also seen 
how Clive substituted ' a Select Committee ’ for consultation 
in, the place of this unwieldy body. But the greats 
of the system was that all members (including the Prespa# 
were servants of the same Company and thus there, 
independent check oyer them. 

By the Regulating Act, the Civil and Military Goyg^ent of 
Bengal, Bihar and' Orissa was vested in a Gdy^ijOT-General 
and four Councillors — ^all of whom were narupA jin 'the Act- 
who were to hold office for five years and wjip y^ere not remova- 
ble in the meantime except by the King on the representation 
of the Court of Directors.. It is impcrtent to understand the 
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exact meaning of this provision. Parliament sought to con- 
trol the actions of the Governors by imposing upon them 
Councils consisting of men specially sent out from England, and 
such as were not servants of the Company. As Briggs says, 
for the first time, “ the King's Government assumed the privi- 
lege of appointing Commissioners as members of the Councils , 
abroad to watch the proceedings of the Company's Governors."* 

Relations with other Presidencies : — ^Before the Act the three 
Presidencies were absolutely independent of each other, and 
responsible only to the Company in England. By the Act 
the supremacy of the Bengal Presidency over the other two 
was definitely declared, at any rate in the declaration of war 
and negotiations for peace. 

Purification of the Services. — ^Before the Act, the pay of the 
Civil and Military Servants of the Company was almost nomi- 
nal and few resisted the temptation of substantially increasing it 
(i) by extorting bribes, (2) by receiving presents, (3) by engaging 
in private trade and (4) by advancing money at usurious rates 
to Indian Princes. By the Act, hberal salaries were provided 
for the higher classes of servants and all were prohibited from 
practising the evil methods above mentioned, on pain of being 
fined, imprisoned and sent to England for trial. 

. The Supreme Court. — ^Reference has already been made to 
the judicial reforms of -Warren Hastings and to the existence 
in Calcutta of the Mayor's Court which was estabhshed by ,the 
Charter of 1726. 

An appeal against the Mayor’s Court lay to the President and 
Council at Calcutta, and in the last resort to the King-in- 
Council in England. The fundamental defect of this system 
was that there was no separation between the executive and the 

^ Briggs : page 2 1 8, 
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judicial officers of the Company. The very merchants whose 
conduct was to be judicially examined by the President and 
Council, were membei*s of the Council. 

But the Supreme Court was not a Court of the Company at 
all, but one established by a Royal Charter and consisting of a 
Chief Judge and three Puisne Judges. It was to exercise Civil, 
Ciiminal, Admiralty and Ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and its 
jurisdiction was to extend to all British subjects in Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, except the Governor-General and his Council 
who could not be arrested or imprisoned in any action or suit 
proceeding in the Supreme Court. 

With regard to the native inhabitants of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa suits might be filed against them in the Supreme Court 
with their consent. An appeal against the Supreme Court was 
to lie to the King-in-Council in England. 

We come now to the last provision made by the Act i.e., for 
the makifig of Regulations : — The Governor-General and Coun-* 
cil were to have power * to make Regulations for the good order 
and Civil Government of the possessions of the Company. The 
Regulations so framed were required to be registered and pub- 
lished in the Supreme Court with the assent of the Court, and 
might be set aside by the King in Council. I 

Criticism of ih& Act — ^Before proceeding to criticise thfe 
it itiust be pointed out that it is the first instance of 
dealing vdth the affairs of India by means, of an 
Parliament had no precedent to guide it, and as sueffi, ilTSSas to 
be judged leniently. Lyall rightly says that the pe^nstructed 
Regulating Act, stands towards our latest systorr^ the same 
relation as does the earliest traction engine to the pre- 
sent locomotive"*. Further, it must be ramembered that the 


* Lyall, page 152 % 
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j Act was based upon the ‘ theory of separation of powers-legis- 
' iative, judicial and executive ’ which was so popular in Europe 
, at that time. Each was to be independent of and a check over 
' the other two. Thus the ‘ Relations ' made by the Gover- 
nor-General and Council were required to be registered in the 
independent Supreme Court, which in its turn was to be a check 
upon the servants of the Company. But this system of r bp rVs 
and balances was not suited to the position of the Company in 
Bengal, and thus during the whole period of the first Governor- 
General under the Act— -Warren Hastings, he had to contend 
against difficulties caused by the operaticn of the Act. 

Constitution of the Cotmcil . — Out of the four Members of the 
Council that were named in the Act, Francis, Clavering, Monson 
and Barwell, the Governor-General could depend upon the 
support of the last, whereas Francis had come out to India 
with an inveterate prejudice against Hastings and soon formed, 
with the help of Clavering and Monson, a standing opposition 
to Mm. And as the Govemor-Gencral was always bound by 
the vote of the majority, he was rendered absolutely powerless 
during the two years that the majority was against him i.e.. 
until the death of Monson turned the tables against Francis, 
The Council even proceeded to undo the work which Hastings 
had accomplished as the Governor of Bengal during the prece- 
ding two years. This seriously undermined the position of the 
Governor-General not only in Bengal, but with regard to the 
control he was called upon to exercise ever the other two, Presi- 
dencies. 

In this respect alsoThe provisions of the Act were defective, 
for, the extent of control to be exercised over the subordinate 
Presidencies was at once small and undefined. How serious 
the athation was capable of .becoming is well brought out by a 
review of the Wars of Warden Hastings. He waged the Rohilla 
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War before he became the Governor-GeneraL There was no 
quarrel between the Rohiilas and the English. But they had 
sought the help of the Nabab-Vazier of Oudh in warding ofi 
the encroacliments of the Marathas (their inveterate enemies 
since the battle of Panipat) upon their country. Before the 
Nabab’s help was forth-coming however, the Marathas with- 
drew (on account of the Revolution at Poona caused by the 
murder of the Peshwa Narayanrao 1772;) the Rohiilas refused 
to pay the agreed price of Rs. forty lacs for the Wazier’s 
promised intervention and the Vazier now sought the help of 
an English Army to invade and conquer Rohilkund. The 
power of the > Rohiilas was destroyed and their whole country 
annexed to Oudh. And as the latter was an ally of the English, 
their possessions in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa became doubly 
secure beloind the possessions of Oudh* But if fastings 
bear the whole responsibility for the Rohilla War the other two 
Wars (with the Marathas, and Hyder) were not of his making. 
He protested against the Bombay Government interfering 
with the affairs of the Peshwa, and the Madras Government 
inviting the hostility of Hyder. The Marathas and Hyder, 
after each had proved superior over the English armies in the 
field of battle, now made a common cause and at no time wer§ 
ttogs as bad as they were in 1780. But Hastings rose to 
occasion : an attack upon Cuttock, and the successful 
of the Fort Of Gwalior induced Raghoji Bhosala and 
Scindia respectively to make separate treaties with 
and to offer thdr intervention to negotiate TOth Poc^; and 
the death of Hyder in 1782 removed the last <^:^:ade to the 
making of a lasting peace with the Peshwa' (thetreaty of Salbye). 
Thus in 1785 when Hastings resigned his office, the Englidi 
were at peace with the native powers of India. "With* the 
termination of this War ended the only period, in the long con- 
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test between England and the native powers, during which the 
position of the English in India was for a time seriously jeopard- 
ed. That the English dominion emerged from this prolonged 
struggle uninjured though not unshaken, is the result due to 
the political intrepidity of Warren Hastings/'* 

This defect of the Act was removed by the Amending Act of 
1786 which authorized the Governor-General to override the 
rpajority of the Council, on his own individual responsibility. 

'But it was in the matter of the clauses dealing with the 
Supreme Court' that the Regulating Act was most defective. 
We have already seen how Warren Hastings had established 
Judicial Courts in each District, and made the Governor- 
General in Council the Supreme Court both in Civil and 
Criminal matters. These Courts had been established to 
exercise the powers received by the Company under the 
Diwani. They had jurisdiction over all subjects of the 
Company-British and Indian,~and they mostly applied the 
written or customary law of the party that had sought 
their help. 

The relations of the Supreme Court with these Courts of the 
Company were not precisely defined. The Supreme Court, on 
the ground that it was constituted by a Royal Charter, claimed 
the right of hearing appeals even against the highest Couits of 
the Company, i.e., the Governor-General in Council. 

Further they claimed jurisdiction upon the entire native popu- 
lation and not merely upon-*British subjects' as mentioned in the 
Act. There was no proper definition of the expression * British 
Subject'. The Supreme Court included in that term the 
British and Indian servants of the East India Company employ- 


* Lyall, page 176. 
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ed in the administration of justice or the collection of revenue, 
and even the land holders and farmers of revenue. 

It was thus inevitable that the Supreme Court should come 
in conflict with the Governor-General in Council, which was at 
once the supreme judicial and executive authority of the Com 
pany in Bengal. 

The difficulty, was partly owing to the failure to understand 
the intention of Parliament in setting up the Supreme Court. 
'The Judges in the Mayor's Courts of the Company were junior 
servants of the Company, and removable at the pleasure of the 
President and Council They had to decide, without any pro- 
fessional knowledge of the law, cases affecting the property, 
the liberty, and the lives of British subjects and their native 
dependants. The process of an appeal from the Court to the 
King-in-Council was tedious. The institution of the Supreme 
j Court was, therefore, an act of reformation rather than of innd^ 
vation. It was not intended to supersede or trespass upon thjs 
judicatures deriving their authority from the Moghul Constitu- 
tion. The Directors looked upon the Supreme Court as an in- 
strument to terrorize the servants in Bengal. Its establishj- 
ment enabled them to take the trial of alleged offences of its 
servants out of the hands of a complacent Council Board, and 
have such cases detamined by the awe-inspiring Puisne Ju(^^ 
of the Crown.”* 

But, as already stated, the Supreme Court in 
jurisdiction over the servants of the Company, partially in 
the matter of revenue coUebtion where there was the utmcBt: 
scope for oppression and corruption— was bound, to come in 
conflict with the Governor-General in Council. In 1781 a 
Parliamentary Committee was appointed to inquire into the 

* Firminger ; Introduction page 25*6-57. 
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serious situation that thus arose in Bengal, and the Amending 
Act of that year was passed. It laid down that the Governor- 
General and Council, jointly or severally, or other servants of 
the Company were not to be subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court in their official capacity. Thus the position 
taken by Warren Hastings in his struggle against the Supreme 
Court was finally vindicated by Parliament. . ' 

As Firminger ably points out, (in his Introduction to the 
Fifth Report) “ the Surve^r of the years 1774-80 shows the 
fact that the method of the authors of the Regulating Act 
had produced a most serious harvest of evils. That method 
was to impose a feeling of responsibility on the Company's 
servants by confronting persons accused of oppressive conduct 
with the displeasure of a Supreme Court composed of His 
Majesty's Puisne Judges* This procedure w’as calculated to 
intimidate the fearful as well as to restrain the overbold ; 
it ruined the moral influence of the executive, and exposed 
the officers of Government to continuous persecution by 
litigous or irresponsible persons. That the Government of 
the Country was seriously disturbed by the inten^ention of the 
Court in matters belonging to the Diwani cannot be doubted, 
though the blame lies with the Act and not with the Judges."* 

Nor was the Supreme Court popular with the Native popu 
lation. As Mr. Cowell says the English lawyers struck the 
greatest fear among the Native population and Macaulay 
described the rule of the Supreme Court as a Reign of Terror. 
The Court was charged with stopping the wheels of Govern- 
ment by technicalities of English law and of effecting a toal 
dissolution of social order. 

The conflict between the Supreme Court and the Sadar 
Diwani Adalat i. e,, the Governor-General in Council in their 

* Firminger Page 257 
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judicial capacity was also decided in favour of the latter by the 
Amending Act of 1781 which confirmed the appellate jurisdic- 
tion of the Adalat. But Warren Hastings found that the 
Governor General and Council had not the proper machinery 
to receive appeals from the inferior Courts, to revise their deci- 
sions or to check them generally. He, therefore, induced his 
friend Sir Eliza Impey to become the Superintendent of the 
Sadar Diwani Adalat. “ Among other things this would be a 
means of lessening the distance between the Board {Le.^ the 
Governor-General and Council) and the Supreme Court which 
has been the cause of their recent conflict.'’ ^Though this arrange- 
ment was discontinued the next year under instructions from 
the Court of Directors, the wisdom of Hastings was shown by 
the course followed in 1861 when the Supreme Court was united 
with the Sadr Diwani Adalat, in the High Court. 

Conclusion . — ^It will thus be seen that the lessons 
the Regulating Act were : — [a) that a majority of the Couilcfl 
cannot be, at any rate under the conditions of difficult commu- 
nication with the Home Authorities which obtained at that time 
the ultimate authority in India, which must be the Governor 
General armed with the power (though the power may rarely be 
used) of over-riding the decision of that majority ; (&) that the 
resort to the method of controlling the Indian executive by m 
independent Supreme Court was premature; and finally, {q) 
the disastrous working of the Aoi ended with the wnvictiph 
on the part of Parliament, that the endeavour to sul^ect the 
Local Government {ie., the Govemor^C^eneral jmd Council) to 
direct Parliamentary control was a complete failure/' f 

At the same time, the Regulating Act undoubtedly marks 
an important stage : “ the administrative centre was now de- 


Finninger 287 f Cornewall Lewis : Speech 1853 in the H. of C. 
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finitely located at Calcutta, with the Governor-General as its 
acknowledged head, invested with the chief control of the 
foreign relations of the three Presidencies, and deriving his 
authority from a Statute of the British Parliament/’* 

(8) II— Pitt’s India Act of 1784. 

Pitt'S India Act 1784. — These lessons of the Regulating Act 
were not lost upon those Members of the House of Commons 
who were taking a keen interest in what was happening in 
India. Philip Francis after his return to England had forme4 
a definite party in Parliament that was pledged to bring about 
the recall of Warren Hastings and to institute legal proceedings 
against him. The hands of this party were strengthened by 
fhe accession of Edmund Burke to it as its leader, and by the 
reports of the many questionable means adopted by Hastings 
to get money to carry on his wars. Parliament was thus com- 
pelled to appoint two Committees one under Burke and the 
other under Dundas — to conduct an inquiry into the doings of 
Hastings, and as their reports were unfavourable to the Gover- 
nor-General and the Chief Justice (Sir E. Impey), it demanded 
their recall. But the Court of Proprietors (in which votes could 
be easily manipulated by any interested group) refused to recal 
Hastings. A grave constitutional crisis thus arose. The 
problem of problem now was, not how to regulate the affairs of 
the Company in Bengal, bul? how to control the Company in 
' England. 

The first solution offered was that by Charles Fox, who at 
this time, was in power along with Lord North, in what is noto- 
rious as the “ hated coalition.” Fox proposed to distinguish 
sharply between the commercial operations of the Company 


* Lyall page 156. 
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from their political dealings ; he next proposed to abolish the 
Coinis of Proprietors and Directors, and replace them by two 
bodies of ‘ Commissioners One (which was the less impor- 
tant of the two) was to deal with the commercial details of 
the Company. To the other, which was to consist of 7 Com- 
missioners, all named in the Act, was to be entrusted the entire 
and absolute management of the political affairs of the country 
such as the appointment and dismissal of the servants of the 
Company, the administration of the territories and revenues 
of the Company etc. Vacancies during the first five years 
were to be filled by the King alone. 

Herein lay the fatal weakness of the proposals of Fox. It 
was rightly contended by his enemies that the proposed plan 
would place the entire patronage of the East India Company 
in the hands of the Mirdsters of the Crown, and that this would 
seriously endanger the constitution of England. The Mii^ 
ters would use the Indian patronage as an irresistible lever to 
control votes ‘in Parliament and thus make themselves inde- 
pendent and despotic. It is to the alarm caused by this con- 
stitutional aspect of the Bill that its failure must finally be 
attributed, though the open hostility of King George III to 
Fox was the immediate cause of the Bill being thrown out i^ 
the House of Lorcfe, and the Minister himself being forthmth 
dismissed. 

The task of dealing with the Indian problem now dev^i^ 
upon the younger l^t, the successor of Fox. He 
untouched the patronage of the Court of Directors., ^ 
introduce such a radical change m the cmistiti^opa jCrf , the 
Company as was proposed by Fox,^ He retaissed .both the 
J organs of the Company namely the Proprietors and the Direc- 
tors. The latter were also allowed to manag^ their commerce 
as they liked. But their Political affair^ Were definitely broug|i|, 
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under the control of the Imperial Government. Tliis was ac- 
'Complished by the creation of a Board of six Commissioners 
known popularly as the Board of Control. It was to consist 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, one of the Secretaries of 
State for the time being, and of four other Privy Councillors 
appointed by the King and holding office during pleasure. To 
this Body was committed the superintendence, direction and 
control of all acts, operations, and concerns which in an3wise 
relate to the Civil or ^Military Government or revenues of the 
British territorial possessions in the East Indies.'" The Board 
was to have an effective control over the entire correspondence 
to and from India. A * Committee of Secrecy ' was formed 
consisting of the Chairman, the Deputy Chairman and the 
senior Director, and when the Board issued orders requiring 
secrecy, thejCommittee of Secrecy was bound to send the orders 
to India without infomiing the ^ other Directors. Under the 
changes made by Pitt, the Court of Proprietors was reduced to' 
a position of insignificance. Their activity was confined to the 
receipt of dividends and the election of the Directors. The 
latter retained their right of making appointments in India, 
though the Crown was vested with the power of recalling any 
of the servants of the Company. 

The changes made by Pitt's Act in the system of Government* 
in India were neither numerous nor important. The Councils oi 
the Governor-General and of the Governors were to have three 
instead of four Members, one of them being the Commander in- 
Chief. The control of the Governor-General and Coxmcil over 
the subordinate Presidencies was extended to include the ap- 
plication of the revenues of the Presidencies. 

But the Governor-General and Council were definitely pre- 
cluded from making war or peace with the Indian Princes with-' 
out the permission of the Court of Directors. 



PART II 

THE SYSTEM OF DOUBLE GOVERNMENT 

CHAPTER III 

HOME ADMINISTRATION (1785—1858) 

(9) I— The Board OF Control; 

Introductory : — ^In this chapter I shall trace the system of 
the ‘ Home Administration ' of Indian affair as it came tp be 
evolved after Pitt's Act of 1784 until it was abolished, ^fef 
the Mutiny, in 1858. The next two chapters wiU be devotk^ 
to a general review of the expansion of the British Dominions- 
in India during the same period. The four succeeding 
chapters wiU contain an account of the administration of 
India during the regime of the East India Company. 

Supremacy of ilie Board of Control . — ^The Regulating Act 
proceeded on the theory that Parliament could directly con- 
trol the actions of the Governors of the East India Co^ipany 
in India by sending out Englishmen as members 
Councils or as Judges of the Supreme Court. But 
experiment led to disastrous consequences — 
the weakening of the Executive in India — ^P^Ii^§^t adopted 
a different method — namely that of conkolUng oi 

the Court of Directors in England, so far, copjse, as it 
related to the political affairs of the E. I. Cqmpany, leaving 
the Directors the Pntite mangement of: their commerciai 
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monopoly as well as their Patronage. This was the princi 
pie underlying Pitt's India Act, which introduced what i 
known as the. Double Government i.e., of the Court of Direc 
tors and the Board of Control. But, soon, on account c 
various causes, all political power gravitated into the hand 
of the President of the Board of Control and the Director 
were reduced to mere figure-heads satisfied with the * Patro 
nage'. It is necessary to see how this was brought about. 

One cause was the changes effected in the composition o 
the Board from time to time. Under the Act of 1784 it con- 
sisted of 6 Members three of whom were the two Secretariei 
of State and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The remain 
ing three were nominated members, and all might be Mem^ 
bers of Parliament. The Board was vested with fuU powei 
and authority to direct and control all afiairs and concerns 
which in any wise related to the civil and military govern- 
ment and revenues of India. The inclusion of the two 
Secretaries and the Chancellor provided for the business ol 
the Board being brought, when necessary, under the view 
and within the control of the Cabinet. But the active and 
practically the sole control of afiairs rested with the nominat- 
ed Commissioners whose salaries were chargeable to the re- 
venues of India. 

The constitution of the Board was modified by an Act of 
1793 when the First Commissioner was called the President 
of the Board of Control; the two commissioners might be 
appointed from outside the Privy-Council, and the Secretary 
of the Board might be a Member of Parliament so that his 
office became a party appointment. Under this change the 
collective action of the Board became a mere fiction, and all 
power came to reside in the hands of the President who 
derived additional importance from his being a member of- 
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the Cabinet. This process of concentration of power was 
completed when the number of commissioners came to be 
successively reduced by Acts of Parliament and after 1841 
the Board consisted only of the President, the first to hold 
office under the new conditions being Ellenborough. 

It is obvious that in the government of a distant Depen- 
dency, everything depended upon correspondence and a 
complicated arrangement for the receipt and sending out 
of despatches to and from India had been evolved. The 
Board was given full access to all the records and correspond- 
ence of the Company ; the Court of Directors were ' required to 
supply copies of all orders and despatches sent to India 
within eight days of sending them and all despatches from 
India immediately on their receipt. No order could be sent 
to India without being first submitted to the Board for ap- 
proval ; full power was given to the Board to make alterations 
in the despatch, which the Court were bound to send in its 
altered form after, if they so desired, an exchange of opinion 
theron ; and if the Court failed to frame despatches within 
fourteen days, the Board might itself frame despatches which 
the Court was bound to send on. Further, a Secret Com- 
mittee (limited in practice to the Chairman and Deputy 
Chairman) was constituted and sworn to secrecy, throng 
which Committee the Board might send secret orders to tte 
Government of India, which the Secret Committee was hot^d 
to transmit as from themselves- Similarly, any de^tches 
from India marked * secret ' were to be recorded at the India 
Office in the Secret Committee and delivered to the Board 
without being seen by the Directors. ♦ 

The Position of the President . — The tendency of the Presi- 
dent to domineer over his colleagues was emphasised by the 
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procedure followed by the Court of Directors for the tran: 
action of business, and by the composition of that body 
As already stated the Dir^tors were twenty-four in number 
the qualification for election being the possession of £s. ioo( 
of stock. But as one-fourth of the body went out of offia 
every four years and remained out for one year, the perma 
nent number was really thirty, twenty-four of whom former 
at any time the Court, and 6 remained waiting until then 
turn of re-election came. For it should be noted that re- 
election was the general rule and most enjoyed a pretty long 
tenure of office. But as election was an expensive affair and 
entailed a deal of canvassing, and as the main attraction of 
the position of a Director was the exercise of patronage 
which is not always a congenial business, the best servants 
of the Company returning to England were prevented from 
becoming Directors. Very often, indeed, the scheming and 
the unscrupulous got themselves elected. The Court trans- 
acted business through Committees. In addition to the 
' Secret Committee ’ consisting of the Chairman, Deputy 
Chairman and the Senior Director, (which, as a matter of fact 
came to exercise what political power was left to the Court)' 
this body had three other Committees, (i) for Political 
and Military matters, (2) for finance and home, and (3) for 
revenue, judicial and legislative matters. 


As every detail of Indian Administration had to be referred 
home correspondence assumed stupendous proportions. It 
was physicaUy impossible for the Directors or for the Presi- 
dent of the Board to do justice to the ‘ shiploads ’ of drafts 
and despatches. The inevitable result was that most of the 
work was left to be done by the numerous army of clerks, 
maintained at the India Office. 
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The method of carrying on business was this : every despatch 
hat came from India went to the Examiner’s Department, 
and the Chairman, his Deputy and the Senior Mprrhqnt -vvith 
the help of the Examiner formed the draft of the reply. It 
was fhenprivately discussed between the Chairman of the Court 
and the President of the Board, any difference of opinion 
being removed at this stage, which was known as that of 
“ previous communication.” The draft— as now finally 
settled was sent to the Committee of the Court to which it 
belonged. The Committee su^sted changes in the draft, 
but they were practically of no avail. The draft was then 
discussed in the whole Court, and then forwarded to the Pre- 
sident as an official communication from the Court. It will 
be thus seen that the President settled the draft before avail- 
ing himself of the knowledge and experience of the Directors. 
When it is further remembered that he, as well as the Secre- 
tary of the Board were members of a political party and 
came in and went out of office according to the fate of their 
party, and that both were generally ignorant about the con- 
ditions of India, one can realise how the administration of 
India became entirely irresponsible. 

Nor could the Directors be an effective check over the Pr®. 
sident. As they received only £3000 as salary, their r^’^ 
muneration consisted in the exercise of patronage whit^Kli^ 
distributed as follows : Every year the number of 
ments to be made in India was first ascertained, and it was 
divided into twenty-eight equal parts. Two were assigned 
to the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the Court, two to 
the President of the Board, and the remaining twenty-four 
to the 24 DLrectors.It has been calculated that the value 
of each share of patronage was about £15,000. ; 

4 
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This patronage system produced two fatal icsults upon 
the position and tone of the Court of Directors, (i) It made 
them entirely subservient to the President, lest he should, by 
his Parliamentary influence, deprive them of their patronage, 
as Fox once threatened to do. (2) The system also made 
them grasping at every increase in the revenues, and at 
every extension in the territories, of India, for both increased 
their patronage and, therefore, power. 

An interesting proof of the very real power that came to be 
exercised by the President is furnished by the practice of 
‘ private ' correspondence to which most of the Governors and 
the Governor-General were obliged to resort. It was 
essential for them to be on good terms with the President 
and the Ministry at Home to whom, indeed, they owed their 
appointment. 

While thus the whole authority of superintendence, direc- 
tion and control of Indian affairs was passing into the hands 
of the President (who, of course, was a member of the minis- 
try), his irresponsibility to Parliament was being increased 
by a silent change in the attitude of the House of Commons 
towards Indian questions. Before Pitt's Act, the House of 
Commons, thanks to the frequent financial embarrassment 
of the Company, and to the interest of Members like Fox and 
Burke, was well-informed about the state of affairs in India. 
In fact, as the monopoly of trade enjoyed by the East India 
Company was galling to the inerest of those who were ex- 
cluded from that monpoly, no opportunity was lost of criti- 
cising the action of the Court of Directors or of their Servants 
in India. But after the Act of 1784 it became the constant 
anxiety of the Ministry of the day to keep the affairs of India 
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away from the gaze of the House of Commons. This was 
found to be the more easy, as the commercial monopoly ol 
the E. I. Company was partially relaxed in 1813 and wholly 
abolished in 1833. No doubt at the time of each renewal of 
the Charter Committees were appointed, and vt-iy valuable 
evidence collected regarding administration in India ; but 
the interest of Parliamentary debates was confined to the 
commercial monopoly of the Company. Little or no notice 
was taVon of the great measures c.g. land-revenue settle- 
ments, public works, judicial administration, &c. that 
were being adopted in India by the Servants of the 
Company. 

The controlling hand of the President was more heavily 
felt in foreign affairs than in affairs of internal administra- 
tion. In fact it should never be forgotten “ that the whole 
foreign policy of the E. I. Company was regulated by the- 
Board of Control— that in the solution of the most vital ques- 
tions — questions of peace and w^ar affecting the finances of 
the country, and therefore, the means of internal improve- 
ment, the Court of Directors had no more power than the 
Mayor and Aldermen of any Corporation Town. The happi- 
ness of the people of India was dependent less upon the will 
of a deliberative body of four and twenty English gentlemen, 
a large majority of whom had studied India under an Indian 
sky— who, as a body had no connection witli Party, no de- 
pendence on the fate of ministries, whose official lives did not 
hang upon an adverse vote, and who could therefore pursue 
from year’s end to year’s end a consistent course of adminis- 
trative conduct— than upon the caprice of a single man who 
may be gone to-morrow, who may preside over the India 
Board and govern India for a fortnight, and then be suddenly 
deposed by some gust of Parliamentary uncertainty, by the 
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mistaken tactics of an unexperienced Party leader, or the 
neglect of an inefficient whip/'* 

That the autocracy of the President — though it involved 
India in costly, unfruitful, and aggressive wars on the fron- 
tier, and though it led to the adoption of measures of doubt- 
ful legality and justice for territorial expansion at the cost of 
the Native States, did not, in practice, lead to serious politi- 
cal trouble was due (i) to the efficiency of some of the earlier 
incumbents of this office; (2) to the moral support which the 
President was compelled to enlist, of the Cabinet as a whole 
for measures of importance ; (3) to the vigilant check which 
many directors who were also Members of Parliament exer- 
cised upon him from their seats in the two Houses ; {4} and 
above all to the diligence with which harmony of views and 
methods was maintained by means of ‘ Private Correspon- 
dence " between the President in England and the Governor- 
General in India. 


Kaye : Page 133 (Slightly changed.) 

Read John Dickinson : Chapters II, III, VIII , 



CHAPTER IV. 


HALF A CENTURY OF TERRITORIAL EXPANSION 
(1785—1835.) 

( 10 ) I— Lord Cornwallis. 

We saw in the second Chapter how the policy of ‘ Non- nter- 
vention ’ was imposed upon Lord Cornwallis by the Act of 1784. 
Conditions in Northern India were favourable for adhering to 
such a policy. The English possessions were safe behind the 
^ buffer ’ State of Oudh and the Nabab Vazier of that province 
depended entirely upon the Company for the defence of his 
territories. In the remaining portion of Northern India, the 
Marathas were everywhere in the ascendency, and Mahadaji 
Scindia, particularly on account of his ' understanding ' with 
Warren Hastings, had become the real authority behind the 
Imperial Throne at Delhi. Lord Cornwallis refused to disturb 
this ascendency of the Scindia, and therefore did not help 
(1788) the son of Shaha Alam, who was a fugitive at B^iares^ 
to recover the Throne of Delhi from the Marathas. 

But things in South India were shaping themsdves difier- 
ently. Here there was a balance of power between trpoo 
{who was smarting under the treaty of Mangalore 1784, and was 
anxious to check the progress of the English) ; the Maratbas 
who (now that their internal troubles were composed by “the 
defeat of Raghunathrao, and that the power of Nana Fama-''^^ 
was firmly established at Poona) wished to regain the teJ^' 
tories they had lost during their domestic troubles, from 
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Tipoo and the Nizam of Hyderabad ; and finally, the last 
Prince, who was the weakest of the three, and thcicfcre, most 
anxious to getEnglisli support, against theMarathas and Tipoo. 

Tipoo was a great believer in the value of French help in his 
struggle against the English. He sent out an embassy to the 
Court of Louis XVL The immediate cause of the outbreak 
of war was Tipu's attack upon the Raja of Travancore, an ally 
of the English. Lord Cornwallis formed a Triple Alliance bet- 
ween the English, the Maratlias and the Nizam, and personally 
directed the operations of this war as he combined in himself 
the offices of the Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief 
Tipu was defeated and forced to part with half of his dominions 
and three crores of rupees. The acquired territory was equally 
distributed among the Allies, the English getting Malabar, 
Coorg. Dindigul, Baramahal, and the command of the passes 
through which Hyder used to descend upon Madras. Thus the 
Madras possessions were rendered quite immune from further 
trouble from Tipoo. 

(11) II- -Marquis of Wellesley. 

Wellesley's Policy— li Lord Cornwallis had to engage himself 
in a single war against a single power in South India 
Wellesley made the whole of India the theatre of extensive 
wars and more extensive conquests. 

Mention has been made of how the struggle between the 
English and the French in Europe only helped to extend British 
power in India. The same thing was now repeated. The whole 
of Europe was fighting against Revolutionary France in the 
person of Napoleon Bonaparte. As the latter could not, on 
account of the Naval supremacy of the English, make a direct 
invasion of England, he" wished to strike at his enemy in Indian 
where he found a willing ally in Tipu Sultan. Wellesley was- 
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thoroughly imbued with that anti-French spirit with wliich 
the younger Pitt was fighting Napoleon in Europe and he was 
determined to check F rench designs in India. In mediately 
on his arrival in India, therefore, he found himself :n\ olved in 
a war vdth Tipu in wliich Tipu was completely vanquished and 
killed. The Mahomedan kingdom of Hyder and lipoo was 
altogether destroyed, and out of a portion of its stili extensive 
dominions was recreated the Hindu Raj of Mysore \vhic:ti was 
restored to a representative of the ancient Hindu Royal tamily. 

But Wellesley was not to be satisfied with a local or tempor- 
ary solution of the great question he had proposed to himself, 
what was to be the status of the English in India ? Though 
they had come to hold a commanding position in Northern and 
Southern India their tenitorial possessions were confined to 
Bengal and small portions of Madras and Bombay. Wellesley 
was convinced that the condition for the English continuing 
in India was not that they were one among many Indian powers 
contending for supremacy, but that they were tJie paramount 
power in India. The result of the pursuit of this policy has 
been summed up in the statement : that under Wellesley's 
direction the British Empire m India was transformed into 
British Empire of India. 

Wellesleys Subsidiary Alliances.-— SNiih this object in viewl^ 
set about bringing all the remaining Indian powers in a rela- 
tion of subordination to the British authority, by means of 

subsidiary alliances^ One of the first powers to he thus 
‘ allied ' with was the Nizam. He was indignant at the policy 
of neutrality adopted by Sir John Shore in his struggle against 
the Marathas who had defeated him crushingly in the battle 
of Kharda (1795), and who, out of resentment for liis desertion, 
was reorganizing his army with the help of French Officers 
But a fresh treaty with him (September lyqS) was coriduded 
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and the Nizam disbanded his new levies under French Officers, 
accepted an English subsidiary force to be stationed at Hy 
derabad and agreed to cede the territories that had fallen to 
hie lot in the late partition of Mysore as the price of the force, 
and above all left his relations with the Peshwa to be shaped by 
the English. 

As these alliances proved a powerful weapon of reducing the 
Indian powers to a position of subordination, a word must be 
said here about their general characteristics. The Prince (with 
whom such a treaty was concluded) had [a) to leave his dis- 
putes with and claims upon his neighbours to the arbitration 
of the English, (b) to discontinue all connection with foreign 
European powers, particularly the French, (c) to entertain with- 
in his territory a British Subsidiary Force for his own personal 
protection and for the security of his possessions, and finally, 
(i) to cede territory to the Company by way of payment for 
the subsidiary force. 

Wellesley only developed a system that had been begun by 
Warren Hastings of placing English army. at the disposal of a 
Prince for a monetary consideration, as in the Rohilla War, 
and of the treaty with the the Nabab Vazier of Oudh made 
by Sir John Shore, by which, for the sum of 76 lacs of 
rupees the Company undertook to protect that Prince. Also 
before Wellesley, the British Contingent was stationed outside the 
territory of the Prince, was paid for by monthly or annual cash 
allowances, and helped and protected the Prince on the basis 
of equality. 

But this arrangement was found to be unsatisfactory as the 
payment of the force often fell into arrears, and, as it was still 
possible for the Prince to carry on his foreign relations, he 
could have an army of his own trained and officered by the 
French. 
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Wellesley had seen how on the European Continent the 
younger Pitt was carrying on the struggle against Napoleon 
by giving subsidies to the Continental Powers. In adopting 
this policy of Pitt, WeUesley reversed it and in return for sub- 
sidies (converted into territorial cessions for regularity of pay- 
ment) he placed contingents of his army at the disposal of 
Indian Princes. The Company was thus enabled to increase 
vastly its own army at the cost of the Princes, and also to have 
it stationed in the very heart of the territory of the Princes. At 
the same time the danger of French influence at the Courts of 
Indian Princes was removed altogether. And the Company 
could effectively check the foreign relations of the Prince, who 
was thus isolated from the rest of India, and at the same time 
made dependent upon English support. 

But the effect of these alliances on the Princes was deplora- 
ble. Even Arthur Wellesley was apprehensive about dangeacs 
of such aUiances. They led to the complete annihilation of the 
military power of the Native States with which they were con- 
tracted. They removed the incentive on the part of the Native 
Rulers to be great and warlike and sympathetic towards their 
subjects. 

The demoralising tone of such alliances has been also forcibly 
pointed out by Torrens. “ Lord Wellesley's purpose in per- 
suadbig the Native Governments to maintain within their con- 
fines bodies of British troops, organised on our model, instead 
of Native troops ofl&cered by Fr^chmen, was too obvious to 
be misconceived. It was a substantial pledge exacted from 
jealous neighbours, that they finally renounced the hope of any 
other European alliance, and aU privity in designs which led 
that way. It was obviously meant and felt, if not in public 
words declared, to be a guarantee against the development of 
schemes hostile to English interests and the growth of English- 
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ascendency. Under the direction of an intelligent Resident at 
the Native Court, a compact force, well armed, well paid and 
well in hand, would render sudden tumult abcTtive and to 
cause secret intrigue to waver continually and to look back ere 
committing itself too far ; and in the last event of open seces- 
sion (or, as it soon came to be termed, revolt) it would form 
a rallying point for. any friends it had, and an outpost capable 
of defence till succour should arrive. It was the glove of mail 
courteously but undisguisedly laid upon the shoulder of the 
Native Ruler, with an irresistible but patronizing air, felt to be 
a little heavy and a little hard at first, but soon destined to 
become habitual. Slowly but steadily it begot that sense of 
security and irresponsibility in the Prince and his advisers 
which has ever proved to be the gangrene of authority, for 
which there is no cure.’' 

Nor should a further disadvantage of such alliances be al- 
lowed to pass unnoticed ; these alliances gave frequent oppor- 
tunities of intefering in the internal affairs of the Ruler, and 
at the same time, the ever-recuning adjustment of payments 
served as the pretence for further annexation as in the case 
of Berar taken from the Nizam as late as 1903. 

ifVnd Sir Ihomas Munro (in a letter addressed to Lord Hast- 
ings) alluded “ to the inevitable tendency of the subsidiary 
alliance to bring every’ Native State under the exclusive domi- 
nation of the British Government. “ I can have no doubt 
that the subsidiary system must everywhere run its course 
and destroy every Government which it undertakes to protect.’^ 

Relative strengths of the English and the Marathas . — From 
Nizam, Wellesley turned his attention to the Pesliwa and the 
Maratha Confederacy of which he was the head. To appreciate 
the struggle between him and the Marathas we ought to under" 
stand the great change that had come about in the figh ting 
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strength and resources of the English and the Native Princes 
since the days of Plassey and the battle of Panipat. The 
Indian powers against whom the English had to fight their 
first campaigns— the Nawabs of Kainatic and Bengal, were 
the weakest and the least warlike. It was cnly when the 
foreigners had thoroughly entrenched themselves in Bengal and 
the sea-coast of Madras that they were called upon to measure 
their strength against Hyder and Tipu and the Marathas. 
Both the Mahomedan Rulers had, with the help of French 
Officers reorganised their armies upon European models, and„ 
in the case of the Marathas, the same system w^as first adopted 
by Mahadaji Scindia who had excellent opportunities of 
studying the organization and equipment of the armies of the 
English, in the First Maratha War. Having played a decisive 
part in that War, it w^as largely through him that the treaty 
of Salbye (1784) was concluded with the English. It was the 
ambition of Mahadaji to build up for himself a political power 
in North India and to use it afterwards in establishing his in- 
fiuence in the Court of Poona. His whole scheme depended 
upon a strong and well-organised military force and this work 
was entrusted to the French adventurer General De Boigne, 
Holkar — ^who was always a rival of Scindia — did not lag behind 
in having a similar military force, though on a smaller scale* 
But he depended more upon the leaders of the Pathan^i#^^ 
hooters and did not quite give up the traditional 
warfare as practised by the Marathas. /r ; 

In any case it is obvious that while the Mahomedan and 
Maratha Princes were realising the necessity, of a trained army,, 
and naturally turned to the French Officers for help in this^ 
direction, their common antagonist the EngHsh had organised 
into a disciplined and weU-appointed army the warlike materia^ 
which they got in India itself. “ The sepoy army of England was»~ 
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Tecniited and gradually developed out of the immense floating 
jnass of professional mercenaries who roamed about India in 
those days. . . .With artillery served by men who stood fast to 
their guns, with a few red-coated English battalions with a 
'Strong contingent of well drilled native infantry and some 
•excellent light cavalry, the Company’s army presented a combi- 
nation of war material that only wanted good handling to 
dispose of any opponent in Southern India.”* 

The last and greatest opponents of the English were the 
Marathas. They though severely defeated at Paniput (1761) 
had built up an extensive Empire, thanks to the superior orga- 
nization of their armies under great leaders like the Gaikwads, the 
Holkars, the Scindias and Bhosles. These leaders were loyal 
‘to the Central Authority of the Peshwa until the death of 
the great Madhavrao I in 1772. But after the First Maratha 
War (1775-83) the loyalty of the Maratha leaders diminished 
pari pasu with the weakening of the Central Authority, and 
'with the excellent opportunities each of those leaders obtained 
to carve out a dominion for himself in Central and Northern 
India. Holkar and Scindhia particularly began to maintain 
darge armies trained and .disciplined by French ofi&cers, and 
neither was blind to the imminent danger to the Maratha con- 
federacy threatened by the growing power of the English. 
Before, however, the new armies could be combined and turned 
against the foreigners, Mahadaji Scindhia who alone among 
'the Marathas proved an apt pupil of his European rivals in the 
-arts of Diplomacy, War, and Government, died in 1794. His 
^powerful army, now entirely under the domination of French 
Of&cers, proved the ruin of his weak successor Daulatrao, who 
only used it to cripple Holkar in the North and the Peshwa in 
the Deccan. The only hope of putting off the inevitable break- 


* Lyall, page ijo. 
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up of .the Empire lay in the coincidence of two things ; that 
Nana Famavis should once again estabhsh his power at Poona 
by bringing under control the incapable Peshwa Bajirao II, 
and that the Governor-General should be an adherent of the 
policy of non-intervention. But about the very time that 
Lord Wellesley was at the helm of affairs in India, that he des. 
troyed the power of Tipu, eliminated that of the Nizam and 
was waiting for an opportunity to strike at Poona, Nana died 
(1800). With him, as Colonel Palmer said, departed the wis- 
dom and moderation of the Maratha Government. "Nana- 
Famavis had for many years been the real Ruler of the State, 
contriving generally to keep on good terms with the Company 
without becoming entangled in obligations, the effects of which 
he looked upon with dread. He avowed his respect and ad- 
miration for the English, but shrank from their political em- 
brace and whatever dangers might impend, he steadily refused- 
to accept their offers of permanent armed assistance But 
Bajirao, after the death of Nana, began to take revenge upon- 
those of his Maratha and Brahmin Sardars e.g., Holkar, Pat- 
wardhan, Raste &c. who were known to be hostile to the claims- 
of himself or his father. Among his victims was Vithoji Holkar 
who was crudly put to death. On the receipt of this news 
Jeswantrao Holkar marched upon Poona ; Bajirao being utterly- 
defeated, fled from his capital and reached Bassein where , ^ 
finally accepted the terms of a subsidiary alliance. v:?’ : 

The Treaty of Bassein (1802) which was thus conchyled\i^"fh. 
the Peshwa was the thin end of the wedge that Wellesley thrust 
in the Maratha Confederacy. The three Maratha CHefs — 
Scindhia, Holkar and Bhosle, would not accept the treaty, de- 
claring that the Peshwa as the head of the Ccmfederacy, ought 
not to have contracted it without consulting them. 


* Torrens page 238. 
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Before turning to the issue of this great struggle, a few 
remarks ought to be made here upon the relative advantages 
and disadvantages of the new system adopted by the Native 
Princes. W'e may anticipate subsequent events so far as to 
say that Raiijitsingh ‘ the Lion of the Punjab ' also adopted 
the same system. It was only when Maratha and ]\Iahomedan 
powers in the South were completely overcome that the English 
were confronted with the consolidated power of the Sikhs. But 
whether the battles were fought with the Marathas or the Sikhs, 
History teaches the same lesson. It was the opinion of Arthur 
Wellesley that the cause of the defeat of the Marathas was the 
abandonment by them of their old method of warfare. The 
policy of remodehing only the army was bound to fail unless 
it was accompanied by a detennined effort to recast the whole 
system of Government upon Western principles. None of the 
Indian Princes realized that the efficiency of an army depends 
upon larger considerations than those of mere size or equip- 
ment. It depends upon the sense of duty, of patriotism, of the 
resourcefulness and warlike spirit of the whole nation. No 
•efforts were made, at that time, to study and assimilate what- 
-ever was useful in Western Civilization. An army officered by 
Foreigners was of the nature of an excresence and not of 
healthy growth. As Sir Alfred Lyail says : The whole attempt 
of the Native Powers to imitate the military methods of Europe 
proved a delusion and a snare. It led them to suppose that 
they could put themselves on an equality with the English by a 
system that really placed them at a disadvantage, and to main- 
tain upon a false estimate of their strength large military esta- 
blishments under foreign officers, which it became the chief 
object of the English Government to disband or destroy. No- 
thing was easier for the English, with their command of money 
.and war material, than to increase their own disciplined army 
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in India up to whatever point might be necessary for main- 
taining superiority. Nothing, on the other hand, was more 
difficult for an Indian Prince than to repair his losses of cannon 
or trained soldiers. It is hard to understand how, in these 
conditions of political and military inecjualitVj eveiw successive 
campaign in India for the last loo years has resulted in an in- 
crease of the English territory. In fact the whole country’ has 
thus passed gradually under the dominion of the Government 
which excelled all the other leading States in the art of disci- 
plined fighting, and whose stability did not in any event depend 
upon the life or luck of a single Puler or General, or updn the 
issue of a single battle, because its resources w^ere drawn from 
an immense reserve of civilised wealth and energy beyond the 
sea.'** 

Wellesley and the Peshwa . — ^As already said the Treaty of 
subsidiary alliance with the Peshwa concluded at Bassein 
(1802) really involved Wellesley in the interminable war with 
the many-headed Maratha Confederacy.^f 'By this treaty the 
Peshwa agreed to cede to the English territory w’orth 26 lacs 
of rupees, for the services of a British contingent to be stationed 
in his dominions. He also agreed to conduct his foreign rela- 
tions through them, and even his claims upon the Gaikwad 
.and the Nizam were left to the arbitration of the English. 

Operations were simultaneously begun against the Maratte|s 
in different parts of India. In the Deccan the campaign was 
sharp and decisive, Arthur Wellesley (the Duke of Wellh^on) 
having defeated the combined armies of Scindia and Bho^ at 
Assaye (September 23rd 1803) and of Bhosla at Argaon (Novem- 
ber 29). In the North, the French officered army of Scindia 
melted away before the progress of Lord Lake who took’Agra and 

* Lyall page 200-201. f Dutt : Early British Rule page ii. 
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Delhi and defeated what remained of the army of Sindia in 
the battle of Laswary. By the treaty of Deogaon, the Bhosla 
ceded Cuttack to the English and Berar to the Nizam ; a British 
Resident was to be stationed at Nagpur, no foreigner was to be 
engaged, and all relations with outside powers were to be car- 
ried through the Enghsh. Scindia also, by the treaty of Sirji 
Anjangaon (December 30th 1803) ceded all territory between 
the Jamana and the Ganges to the English, renounced his 
claims over the Rajput Princes, and also, after some time agreed 
to entertain an Enghsh subsidiary force. Before, however, he 
gave effect to this treaty, the tide of war turned against the 
English, Jeswantrao Holkar who w^as holding himself aloof from 
the struggle during all this time could not make up his mind to 
fight a decisive action. On the contrary?' the British army under 
Colonel Monson that was pursuing him suf ered a disastrous defeat 
in Rajputana and had to retreat. Holkar exacted tributes from 
the Rajput Princes and marched as far north as the Indus and 
was at the head of a large army. Lord Lake instead of striking 
a final blow at him laid siege to Bharatpur which was a failure. 
Scindia now openly joined Holkar, and marched upon Bhopal, 
the Nawab of which State was an old ally of the English. 
Scindhia's object was to include Raghoji Bhosla of Nagpur, 
and Amirkhan the Pathan leader, in a common alliance against 
the English. Not only did he connive at an attack made upon 
the English residency by his troops but he submitted a list of 
grievances against the Company. It thus appeared that 
military operations on an extensive scale would soon recom- 
mence in North India. This alarmed the Court of Directors 
who were already protesting against the financial burdens of 
the late wars of Wellesley and who had other grievances against 
the Governor-General, and the latter, therefore, was peremp- 
torily recalled. 
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Lord Cornwallis was snrprised to find on Ms arrival tlie state 
of war that existed between the Company and the Maratha 
leaders. He was willing to concede every demand made by 
Scindhia — even though this procedure was disapproved by 
Lord Lake. But he died before he could embark upon any 
decisive course of action. Sir George Barlow adhered to the 
defensive policy laid down by Cornwallis, with the result that 
Scindhia and Holkar resumed their operations against the 
Rajput Rajas and other neighbours. 

Welledey and other Native Powers . — In addition to entering 
into subsidiary aUiances with the more important Indian Prin- 
ces Wellesley also annexed the territories of many minor Rulers 
on grounds wMch cannot bear close examination. Thus he 
practically annexed the whole of the Kamatic, the Nawab of 
wMch kingdom was the first ally of the EngHsh in their strugpe 
against the French and Hyder, But he was a mere pupp^ 
in the hands of his European creditors to whom the entire 
revenues of Ms territories had been mortgaged. He was found 
to be in correspondence with Tippu ; and he had not pMd for 
years the stipulated sums for the British contingent wMch 
protected him. To add to these difficulties the Nawab died 
arid there were two claimants — ^the son and the nephew. The 
latter was made the nominal Nawab and removed to Madras 
the whole civil and inilitary government of the kingdom pa^^ 
into the hands of the Company. ' ^ ^ 

Advantage was also taken of succession disputes 
to transfer the avil and military Government of thfe smal 
Maratha principality to the Company. 

The Nawab of Surat dying about tMs time, that prindpality 
ailso was annexed' thi$ brother of the Nawab bdng retir^ on a 
pension. Similarly also‘ the boy Nawab of Parakhabad was 
made to give up Ms possessions. 

5 
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We finally come to the annexation of the territories of the 
Nawab Vazir of Oudh. By the treaty of 1778 a British contin- 
gent was placed at the disposal of the Vazir in return for an 
annual subsidy and the Company undertook not to interfere 
in his internal administration^ Wellesley, apprehending trouble 
in North India, partly on account of the threatened invasion 
hy the Afghan leader Zamanshah but mainly on account of the 
impending struggle with Scindhia and Bhosla, insisted upon 
considerably increasing the subsidiary force of the Vazir, and the 
increased force being paid for by means of the cession of territory. 
The Vazier, rather than accept such a treaty showed his willing- 
ness to abdicate. He was taken at his word and was made to 
choose between two alternatives: acceptance of the treaty or 
abdication. An army was marched into Oudh, and the helpless 
Nawab had to suhmit. He ceded in perpetuity Allahabad and 
other districts. As they were the frontier districts of the 
Nawab Vazier the portion remaining to the Vazir was envelop- 
ed by British Districts, and the English were brought in direct 
contact 'With the power of Scindhia on the whole line of the 
Ganges and the Jamna. 

The policy of annexing one-half of the kingdom of Oudh has 
been condemned by historians like Mill ; and even those who 
justify the policy base their argument on the ground of ex- 
pediency. Thus Hutton, the biographer of W^esley in the 
Rulers of India series, says “ after all the one cardinal justifica* 
tion of Wdlesley’s policy lies, not in any benefit to the popu- 
lation, or in an extension of the Company’s dominions or re- 
venues, but in an absolute political necessity,” 

We have now glanced at the various annexations of Welle*- 
ley. His part in shaping the map of British India has been 
thus by Sir Alfred Lyall. ^'By CKXUppying the 

Imperial dries of Delhi and Agra with the contiguous tracts Ott 
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toth sides of tlie Jairma, and by annexing tbe whole country 
between the Ganges and the Jamna rivers, he carried forward 
British territory from Bengal north-westward to the mountains 
with a frontier resting upon the upper couise of the Jamna ; 
and by his acquisitions of the Cuttack Province he secured the 
continuity of British territory south-eastward along the sea- 
coast, joined the two Presidencies of Bengal and Madras and 
established sure communications between them.”* 

It should be noted also in this connection that the disap- 
pearance of the Mahomedan kingdom of Tipu rendered the sea- 
coast of southern India free from the designs of the French. 

(12) III End of the Non-Intervention Policy. 

Non-Iatervention Policy — ^The costly wars of Lord Wellesley 
■brought about a reaction against the aggressive policy follow 
ed by that Governor General and, as already stated tdtii 
Cornwallis was sent out to India to reverse that poB^. 
Though he died shortly after arrival, during the time of his 
successor Sir George Barlow, the negotiations with Sdndhia 
and Holkax were brought to an abrupt termination and each 
was allowed to deal with his feudatories and neighbours as he 
liked- No new relations were established with any Indian 
powers except those with which definite treaty obhgatiaos 
had been previously made. 

Lord Minto, under orders from the Directors, did nbt 
fere in the affairs of Central India. 

Its When Lord Hastily succeeded Lord Ifmtn, he 

was called upon to face a attiafion which was the v^cxssaiy ont- 
eomeof the ‘ nOT-ihteiventi<m jtoliiy.’ those Princes with whcan 
subsidiary treaties h^ been cooclnded, disbfiuded their native 
anmes and theffstddtetovftait to sweBthfe hordes of free-bootetii 
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loiown as the Pendharis. The ravages committed by bands 
of these marauders who had their haunts in Malwa were soon 
extended to the territories of the English and their allies, and 
their leaders were known to be in correspondence with the 
Peshwa, Scindhia, Holkar and Bhosla. Each one of these 
Maratha powers in turn had become a source of apprehension 
to the Company. At Poona the Peshwa Bajirao II, was chafing 
under the restrictions imposed upon him by the treaty of Bassein 
and he was secretly lev^dng troops to oppose the subsidiary 
force. Doulatrao Scindhia wished to compensate himself for 
the territories ceded to the English by seizing the distiicts 
of Hollvar and by harsh exactions from his Rajput feudatories. 
But he was a mere tool in the hands of liis unruly army and as- 
he. was also an active supporter of the Pendharis, the centrical 
position he occupied with reference to military operations in 
Noiih and Central India, made his attitude extremely mena- 
cing. Affairs at Indore and Nagpur were in a worse condition. 
Jeswantrao HoU^ar was dead, and the Pathan OfEcers of his 
army were all powerful. At Nagpur also the death of Raghoji 
Bhosla was followed by disputes about succession. In the end 
Appasaheb who was openly hostile to the Enghsh and a strong 
partizan of the Peshwa, got his. claim recognised by the latter 
and became the Ruler of Nagpur. 

It wiU thus be seen that the whole situation was fraught with 
the- greatest dangers. Lord Hastings felt that the only way to 
meet it was to depart from the ‘ Non-inteivention Policy.^ 
He proposed to build up a confederation of such Indian powers 
as had suffered from the depradation of the Pathans and the 
Pendharis with a view to confine, their ravages to a smaller 
area and ultimately to stop them, altogether. The Directors,, 
hpwever, were opposed to any such plan of a general confe- 
deracy;' 
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But the very audacity of the operations of the Pendharis 
^demanded immediate steps to be taken. The Nawab of Bhopal, 
and many Rajput Rajas who had suffered most at the hands 
-of the free-booters were anxious for British protection and at 
last towards the close of 1816 Lord Hastings got the tardy 
and qualified permission of the Directors to adopt measures 
for the final suppression of the Pendharis, Lord Hastings had 
by this time also got his own Council to accept his policy. 
Armed with the instructions of the Home Authorities, and the 
support of his colleagues, the Governor-General soon evolved 
a comprehensive plan of new treaties to be concluded with the 
Native powers and of mihtary operations to be set afoot against 
the Pendharis. A new treaty (the Treaty of Poona) was made 
with the Peshwa by the Resident Mountstuart Elphinstone 
and he agreed to actively co-operate with the English against 
the common enemy. But the Bhosla and Scindhia made ne 
response to the proposals of the Governor-General. 

In his mihtary preparations the idea of Hastings was to sur- 
round the Pendhans on all sides by marching armies upon 
them from all points of the compass and thus to eradicate 
them out of the fastnesses of Central India. Two main armies 
the Northern under the Governor-General himself, and tjbe 
Southern under General Hislop — each consisting of manyv^S^ 
sions b^an to ccTO^rge upon the Pendaris. Bajir^^ 
that the British force at Poona had been marched norM|rf^ds» 
made an attack upon the Residency ; but being soon after? de- 
feated in the battle of Kirkee (November 1817) she fled from liis 
capital, never to return to it again. He proceeded to Satara 
and taking the Raja with him went to f andhaxpur and thenc^ 
to Nasik. He then suddenly turned roxmd and marched upon 
Poona but was defeated in the battle of Koregaon (January 
?j8i8.) The pursuit of the Peshwa' was continued and he 
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again defeated in the battle of Ashta. As most partisans now 
deserted him and as his only General, Bapu Gokhale, waskilled^ 
he now marched northwards to join Appasaheb Bhosla of 
Nagpnr, and Scindhia if possible. But he was- being pursued 
by more than one British army, and haunted from place to 
place and unable to join either the Bhosla or Scindliia he finally 
delivered himself up to General Malcolm. The Governor-General 
had made up his mind to deprive the Peshwa of his dominions ; 
a portion was reserved for the Raja of Satara,. the titular head 
of the Maratha power ; but the Peshwa was sent to Bfthur 
near Cawnpore on an annual pension of 8 lacs of rupees. 

On account of the help which he had given to the Peshwa 
during the latter’s wanderings^ and also on account of the un- 
successful attack on the Presidency at Nagpur he had previously 
made, Appasaheb Bhosla was imprisoned and deposed and a 
successor was appointed. A British garrison was stationed at 
Nagpur in return for which the Narbada and Saugor territories 
were annexed to the British dominions (1819)^ 

The hostilities openly commenced by the Peshwa and the 
Bhosla encouraged the army of Holkar to participate in the 
struggle against the English which had now become general 
Its Pathan leader Gafurkhan had recently murdered Tulsibai 
—the Regent at Indore and given shelter to the notorious 
. Pendhari leader Chitu who was being ’ pursued by Malcolm^ 
At last the army of Holkar was completely defeated in the 
battle of Mahidpur, and Malcolm, by the treaty of January 
1818, deprived Holkar of his claims on the Rajput Rajas, and 
put a stop to the disorders that had obtained at Indore since 
the death of Jeswantrao. 

Malcolm was also successful in smoothing the relations of 
Holkar with Scindhia, and of the latter with the English* 
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Reference has already been made to the menacing- 
attitude of Scindia at the beginning of the Pendhaii 
War. But the constant watchfulness of two British armies at 
last forced him to conclude a treaty in i8i8 by which he ceded 
Ajmere, and, two years later, he so far changed his general atti- 
tude towards the English as to accept what practically amounted 
to a subsidiary treaty* 

Deprived of the help they secretly derived from the Peshwa^ 
Bfaosla, Holkar and Scindhia, the Pendharis soon fell an easy 
victim to the English armies. Large bands of them were hunt- 
ed down and done to death. Their leaders either submitted 
or perished in the jungles. Thus one of them — ^AmiiMian — 
was made the Nawab of Tonk, and Gafurkhan — ^the Pathan 
General of the army of Holkar was given a small fief. The 
Nawab of Bhopal who, thiDUghout this struggle, had remahied 
an ally of the English, was rewarded by an increase 6f 
territory. 

The pacification of Rajputana was left to be accomplished 
by Metcalfe and G>lonel Todd. The tributes which the Rajput 
Rajas had to pay to Scindhia or Holkar were transferred to the 
English, and protective treaties were made with the Rulers of 
E< 5 tah, Jodhpur, Udepur, Bundi and Jaipur, The Nizarn^^ 
Hyderabad had to exchange territory belonging to the Pesfa^ 
Holkar and Scindhia. Nor was the Gaikwar of Baixxia left 
out of accxDimt in the comprehensive settlement made by the 
Govemor-General. He, out of all the memb^ of the Maratba 
Confederacy, was the most subservient to the Corr^miy ever 
since he espoused the cause of Raghunathrao Beshwa in the 
First Maratha War. Constant disputes* about succession fur- 
ther weakened his position, and when in 1817 the imbecile 
Anandarao died, a subsidiary treaty was made with his 
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successor Sayajirao in 1820 by Elphinsi;one, whO;.was now the 
Governor of Bombay. . 

Rmew of Hasting's Policy.— It has been urged that the ob- 
ject of Lord Hastings in his treaties as well as military operations 
was purely defensive. He wished to protect thfe dominions 
of the Company and of its allies against the ravages of the 
Pendharies. He himself distinctly repudiated any' aggressive 
design on his part. He attributed the loss of territory which 
the Peshwa (wholly) and the Bhosla (partially) had to suffer 
to persistence in folly on their part rather than to aggressive 
motives on his own. He wished to suppress the predatory 
system without disturbing any of the established powers of 
India or adding a rood to the possessions of the British Govern- 
ment/' Whatever value we attach to this plea of Lord Has- 
tings there is no doubt that he merely reaped the fruit of the 
policy of Wellesley. The Native States, in the predicament to 
which they had been reduced by that policy, found themselves 
isolated and helpless and entirely at the mercy of the English. 
When, therefore, the campaign against the Pendharies 
inevitably reached the proportions of a general war, it 
brought, in its wake, a comprehensive scheme of reconstruc- 
tion. It proceeded upon the principle that the British Power 
had become the suzerain power in India. The foreign relations 
of the Native Princes came under the surveillance of the para- 
amount power which also made itself responsible for their 
Military protection. Such was the work of Lord Hastings. 

Extension of the Frontier . — ^The additions made to the pos- 
sessions of the Company in North India — particularly the 
territories acquired from the Nawab Vazir of Oudh were bound 
to lead to disputes with the warlike inhabitants of the mouii-. 
t^s that cut off India from the Asiatic Continent. One of- 
the first States that thus became involved in a war with the 
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uEnglish was tliat of Nepal, Its Officers had made frequent 
inroads into territories that belonged to the Company, and as 
every effort to define the jurisdictions in a peaceful manner 
•failed, war was declared in 1814. Partly on account of the 
Ignorance of gecgTap]i3% hut mostly on account of the stem 
resistance of the Goorkhas, the losses suffered by the English 
•were very heavy. But in the end the Nepalese Government 
was forced to yield a long strip of land along the lower Himala- 
yas extending from Nepal to the Sutlaj River. *'AU the hilly 
country that overl.angs Rohilldiand, Agra and Oudh was thus 
annexed and the British frontier was pushed Northward till it 
touched Tibet. ” * 

Disputes also arose on the Eastern frontier of the Bengal 
Presidency. Here the Burmans who had been, almost simul- 
taneously with the English, extending their power came in 
conflict with the latter. Lord Amherst had to declare war 
against the Court of Ava, which yielded to the Company the 
Arakan and Tenasaiirr : 1 evinces. Thus the Eastern Frontier 
was also consolidated, becoming coterminous mth, in course of 
time, with that of Tibet. 

(13) IV — ^Lord William Bentinckand the Native States^ 

We have already considered how the subsidiary affiaim^'' 
were hound to produce a debilitating influence upon the Indkn 
Princes. The steps which Bentinck~-whc)se pacific motives tne 
unimpeachable — had to take in the matter of many States 
form an effective commentary upon this statement. At 
Hyderabad the reigning Nizam Shikandr Jah died in 1829 and 
his successor was allowed a larger measure of independence. 
But on account of financial difficulties the payment for the 


* Lyall page 263. 
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subsidiary force fell into arr^rs. At last Berar was leased to 
the English in satisfaction of these long-standing claims. At 
Mysore a long period of mal-administration set in after the re- 
tirement of the able Diwan Pnmea. Sir Thomas Munro visited 
the capital, the Maharaja was deposed, and the whole State was 
placed under direct British Administration which lasted tilt 
i88i. In Coorg the Raja, after indulging in murder of his near 
relatives, fled away from his capital. Bentinck happened to be 
at Ootacamund at the time. He marched four armies into 
that small principality and Mercara the capital was taken and 
the whole State was annexed. In Oudh also there was grave 
mismanagement. Bentinck visited Lucknow to remonstrate 
with the Nawab Vazir. There was no improvement, and, as 
win be soon mentioned, this kingdom had to be annexed* 
Even the tiny State of Kachar which suffered from the same 
evils of mal-administration was also annexed. The Rajput 
States of Jaipur and Jodhpur became the scenes of civil war 
and bloodshed. Sir Charles Metcalfe had to intervene in the- 
case of Jaipur, and with his help a Regency was established: 
there under the eye of a British Resident. 

Such was the tone of the Native States — ^be they big or small,, 
ancient or modern, Hindu or Mahomedan, situated on the MBs 
or in the plains. Each told the same story of an administra- 
tion which was as rotten as it was irresponsible. 



CHPATER V, 

SECOND PERIOD OF TERRITORIAL EXPANSION 

(1835--57). 

(14) I— Extension of Foreign Relations and 

THE First Afghan War. 

Lord Minto’s Missions . — ^Reference has been made to*' 
the plan which Napoleon entertained of conquering Egypt 
and of making it the base of operations against the English, 
in India with.the help of Indian allies like Tipu. But he had 
to return to France where events were moving fast and whe^e- 
he soon became a Military Dictator. At the head of Ms re- 
volutionary armies he conquered the whole of Central 
Europe, and made a common cause with the Czar of Russia (by 
the treaty of Tilsit 1807). The friendship with Russia re- 
vived the ambitious plans of Napoleon with regard to the^ 
conquest of India The two potentates agreed to lead art 
army through Western Asia against India, and Russian and. 
French Agents were busy establishing friendly relatkm^^ 
the Courts of Persia and Afghanktan. . 

It was t 6 counteract tMs new danger that Lord 
out three * Missions one under Sir Chaife "to- 

Ranjitsing, another under Mountstuart Elpimstone to the- 
Amir of Afghanistan, and a third under € 3 ctonel (afterwards 
Sir John) Malcolm to the Shah of Persia. Tte minions re- 
turned without acMeving any striking' restdts. The danger 
of a Franco-Russian invasion also v^Eiished, for the two Em- 
perors could not agree as to the share of each in the partition^ 
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of Turkey and Napoleon himself was called away by events 
in Spain and Portugal, and there was peace in Central Asia 
ior the next twenty years. But Lord Minto had clearly 
foreseen the danger of Russiari aggression. He had also re- 
alised that the invading enemy would probably pass through 
the kingdoms of Kabul and the Punjab as well as through the 
territories of the several independent Chiefs between Persia 
and India, and his policy was^'to push forward a British 
Agency as far beyond the Indian frontier and as near the 
countries from which the enmy was likely to take his depar- 
ture as possible/ 

Commenting upon the significance of the three Missions, 
LyaJl says that they extended the scope of Anglo-Indian di- 
plomacy. Hitherto the English had confined their relations 
only with the Princes in India. But now for the first time 
they entered upon that field of diplomacy in which all the 
countries of Western* Asia, from Kabul to Constantinople, 
are surveyed as interposing barriers between Europe and 
their Indian possessions. The independence and integrity 
of these foreign and comparatively distant states are hence- 
forward essential for the balance of Asiatic powers and for 
the security of the Indian frontiers.”t 

Policy of Lord Auckland.~The danger, of Russian invasion 
was renewed at the advance of Russian Agents to the Courts 
of Persia and Afghanistan during the reign of the Czar Nicho- 
las L Lord Auckland thought that trouble was possible 
in three directions ; (i) The Persians, chiefly under Russian 
instigations, had laid siege to Herat ; (2) Dost Mahomad, 
the leader of the Barakzai Afghans, was not only meditath^ 
schemes of -aggrandizement against Ranjitsing but was 

* Lord Minto in India ** (quoted in Ramsay Muir 142. 

t Lyall : 245 
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definitely hostile to the English ; and (3) the Chiefs of Kan- 
dahar (brothers of Dost Mahamad) avowed their adherence 
to Persia even when the latter was a Russian ally. The 
cardinal feature of the policy of Lord Auckland was to place 
on the throne of Kabul a strong and friendly ruler, able to 
check the intrigues of the Russians. “The welfare of 
our possessions in the East requires that we should have on 
our Western Frontier an ally who is interested in resisting 
aggression, and establishing tranquility, in the place of Chiefs 
ranging themselves in subservience to a hostile power and 
seeking to promote schemes of conquest and aggrandizement/** 
A tripartite treaty was accordingly concluded in 1838 between 
the English, Ranjitsing and Shah-Suja— the fugitive Amir 
for the elevation of the last to the Afghan throne, with the 
help of the first two allies. But before the Sikhs could ren- 
der any effective help in the enterprise Ranjitsing died 
(1839) 3.S permission was refused to the British Army to 

march through the Punjab, it had to resort to the more cir- 
cuitous and dreary route through the deserts of Sindh, and 
the progress of the army was rendered at all possible through 
the good offices of the Amirs of that region. At the advance 
of the English Army upon Kabul Dost Mahomed fled and 
Shah-Suja was seated on the throne and it appeared as if 
the expedition was a great success. But the new rulej;^ 
was unpopular, the whole Afghan country was up in aatfis 
against the English army of occupation, the British env<^ 
MacNaughton was killed and in the retreat of the anhy 
from Kabul practically the whole force perished with the 
single exception of Dr. Biyden, 

But the hour of vengeance soon came. Lord EUenborougb 
who had succeeded Auckland, , sent an army to Kabul in 

* Persian and Afghan correspondence p. 299, Quoted in Ramsay Muir, 
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September 1842 and again the British flag was planted on 
Bala Hissar. At the same time the folly of Auckland's policy 
of forcing an unpopular ruler upon the unruly Afghans 
was realized, and they were left to themselves. Dost Maha- 
mad returned to Kabul and thus was closed this first essay 
■of the English in their frontier policy. 

Amexation of Sindh — ^Reference must be made to one 
result that flowed from the First Afghan War. We have 
. already seen how the Amirs of Sindh had rendered valuable 
assistance to the English Army marching upon Kabul. This 

• conciliatory attitude of the Amirs was wholly due to the 
tact of the English Agent in Sindh — Major Outram. But in 
1842 he was replaced by Sir Charles Napier — a haughty and 

• querulous Oflicer. 

In return for the help promised by the Amirs, Lord Auck- 
land had undertaken to settle the claims made upon them 
both by Ranjitsing and the ruler of Afghanistan. For 
years past the Sindh Amirs had been subjected to heavy 
exactions by one or the other of their powerful nighbours and 
they had formed a loose confederacy for their own protection* 
They agreed to virtually dissolve their union, each chief 
showing his willingness to treat directly with the Govemca:- 
' General who undertook to mediate for them with the 
Rulers of Punjab and Afghanistan and who also promised 
to maintain a contingent in Lower Sindh for the security of 
the province. The Indus was to be thrown open to naviga- 
tion, free of all tolls. The Amirs at first accepted these 
terms, but the disastrous issue of the Afghan Campaign made 
them restive. It was not very difl&cult to find fault with 
thdr internal administration. Sir Charles Napier easily 
persuaded himself that the Amirs were at once traitors and 
tyrants^ and withofat difficulty defeated them and annexed 
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-their territories— a policy in which Lord EUenborough 
■quietly acquiesced. 

So unjustifiable was this step that even the Directors were 
<iissatisfied with it, and EUenborough was recaUed only 
after two years of administration. 

As Professor Ramsay Muir points out, EUenborough was 
anxious to reestablish British prestige after the failure in 
Afghanistan, by strong action in Sindh. “ Sindh is the only 
British acquisition of which it may fairly be said that it was 
not necessitated by circumstances; and that, therefore, it 
was an act of aggression." * 

And Sir Charles Napier himself was not unconscious of his 
aggressive poUcy when, in announcing his victory to the 
Governor General, he said " Peccavi " t.e?., I have sinned 
^Sindh). 

(15) II— The Sikh Wars AND Annexation of the Punjab. 

The history of the British dealings with the Punjab faUs 
into three periods : The first period closes with the emergence 
of Ranjitsing; the second covers the reign of that great 
Ruler ; and the third refers to the last years of that Power, 
It is not necessary to trace here the rise of the Sikh pow^ 
prior to the days of Ranjitsing; but during his rdgu. w 
account of internal administration and prudent fore^ 
the Sikh power was throughly consolidated ; the SMk 
ticularly which was the mainstay of the State #as 
into a formidable machine by European Officers like — 
tura andJAvitable. Succ^sive Govwoi^ there- 

fore, e.g.. Lord Minta an<| Lord William 
friendly relaticms with Ranjiteing whoao. thus formed 


* KBjsmy ; page $iu 
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buffer state' between the English possessions in North 
India and the Afghans. But the r ecnnty of the N, W. 
Frontier was jeopardied by the diasasin of the First Afghan 
War and the dissatisfaction that Mas i tlaiig in that coun- 
try, and also by the anarchy that st-r L* I ho Punjab after the 
death of Ranjitsing. 

Sher Sing, the son of Ranjit trird p the army under 

control; but he was murdered in raid the Khalsa i.e,, 

Sikh Commonwealth resolved tomalv^ War upon the English 
and crossed the Sutlaj which was ih*- b.rjiiclary between the 
two powers. Not before four pir! it ]>attles had been 
fought in quick succession Mudld, ldi‘uyr.hahar, Aiwal and 
Sobraon, was the Sikh power broro 4 th to submit. Lord 
Hardinge was opposed to any plan of nexation. ''Once 
more the policy of leaving a Nati\'e Shilr ^ n the frontier was 
to be tried, and although the Sikh K hu;, don? could no longer be 
allowed to be independent, its interunl sovereignty was to be left 
to it.”* Accordingly only the country Ik i vvocn the Sutlaj and 
the Beas was annexed to British Domiiuuis : an indemnity of 
one crore and fifty lakhs of rupees was iiuposed upon the Sikhs 
and as it could not be paid, Kashmir was ininsferred to Gulab 
Sing, an ally of the English, for half the amount ; The Sikh 
army was reduced and a Council of l^egency was appointed 
under Henry Lawrence, during the niiiur* ity of Dhulipsing, 
for the internal administration of the Punjah, and a British 
force was sent to garrison the province lor the term of eight 
years. 

Policy of Lord Dalhousie , — ^Such was the state of the Pun- 
fab when Dalhousie arrived in India, 'there was prospect of 
a peaceful administration under the reforming xeal of the 

* Lee-Wamer : Vol. i, Page 148, 
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brother Lawrences. But suddenly the storm broke. Divan 
Moolraj, (the Governor of Mooitar who had amassed great 
wealth and who, therefore, was afn; A of the reforms of Law- 
rence caused the assassination of two British Officers that were 
on a visit to Multan, and raised the standard of rebellioiu 
As this took place in April, and r s the army was neither 
large nor efficient enough for immediate action, nothing was 
done for some months during whici t time the trouble spread 
over the whole of Punjab; and esen Dost Mahamad, the- 
Ruler of Afghanistan, who had r.ot forgotten the wantoa 
aggression of the English, joined tl'.e Sikhs. The Sikh army 
though considerably smaller than in the First War was still 
tinbroken and bloody battles ensue d cn the fields of Ram- 
nagar, Sadulapur, of ChilianW'ala ‘ which patriotism prefers 
to call a drawn battle and of Gujrat. Mooltan, after a 
protracted siege also surrendered and the Afghans were 
driven beyond the Indus. 

The Punjab now lay prostrate and the question again arose 
5 f it should be continued as a ' buf er ' Native State though 
considerably reduced. But Lord Dalhousie was opposed 
to any such policy. He thought tl.at on accoimt of the 
proximity of the Afghans, and the widespread dissatisfadias 
in the Punjab, no Sikh power ccuid be continued ther^ 
^nd as he felt assured of full support from the Home authori- 
ties in any course that he might adopt he annexed the whole 
province (1849). Maharaja Dhuhj) Sing was pensioned o 0 
to England where he lived for many years as a country 
gentleman. 


6 
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( 16 ) III— Other Annexations of Lord Dalhousie. 

Lord Dalhousie, three years later annexed Lower Burma 
result of a "War waged on account of complaints that 
had been frequently made by British merchants trading at 
Rangoon about money unfairly exacted from them. As the 
Governor-General wrote in his Minute, he held “ to the wis- 
dom of Lord Wellesley’s maxim that an insult offered to the 
British fla^ at the mouth of the Ganges should be resented 
as promptly and as fully as an insult offered at the mouth .of 
the Thames.” The complaints of the British merchants 
were, therefore, regarded as a sufficient excuse for the 
commencement of hostilities against Burma. 

Doctrine of Lapse.— It was not by conquest only that Dal- 
housie extended the boundaries of the British Empire. In 
his zeal to bring as large a part of India as possible within the 
pale of Western Civilization, he lost no opportunity of adding 
to the British possessions, and he found in his ‘ doctrine o| 
lapse’ a powerful weapon for territorial aggrandizement. 
As he himseH said : “ I take occasion of recording my strong 
and deliberate opinion that, in the exercise of a wise and 
sound policy, the British Government is bound not to put 
aside or neglect such rightful opportunities of acquirii^ 
territory or revenue, as may from time to time present 
themselves, whether they arise from the lapse of subor- 
dinate states, by the failure of ah the heirs of every descrip- 
tion whatsoever, or from the failure of heirs natural, where 
the succession can be sustained only by the sanction 
of the Government being given to the ceremony of adoption 
according to Hindu Law.” 

This is the Doctrine of Lapse. Now the ancient law oi 
India allows a Hindu to adopt a son, on the failure of natural 
heir, and law treats equally the adopted and the natural 
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'heir. Tliis right had heen recognized by the Moghul Empe- 
^rors ; and even under the Peshwas it was in full operation 
though it is true that the Peshwas, as over-lords charged 
heavy Ka'^arana or succession dmy, at the time of issuing 
the Sanad. or title to adopt the heir; but in no case had they 
denied the right or annexed the territories of their Jagirdars 
on the ground of failure of heir. 

But upon the settlement of Central India after the Pen- 
dhari War, British Government began the practice of refusing 
sanction to adoption, as in the case of the Angria family of 
Kolaba in 1840. But such cases were rare. It was reserved 
for Lord Dalhousie to adopt this course systematically. 

Lee Warner points out that Dalhousie did not ' invent * 
the doctrine of Lapse. He also restricted the application 
of this doctrine to such states as were ' tributary ' or ' sub- 
ordinate ' to the British Power. 

But it was not easy to define and distinguish States which ■ 
were independent and those which were dependent. The 
States that fell victim to this policy of annexation were Satara 
(where the claims of the adopted heir .after the death of the 
Raja in 1848 were set aside) ; Samhalpur in the Central Pro- 
vinces (where the Raja had died childless, without adoptitig 
an heir ; Jhansi (where the rights of the adopted son of 
dying Raja were not recognized) ; and finally Nagpm (wb^, 
the heir adopted by the widow of the deceased Raja was set 
aside). 

The policy of annexation followed in the smaller States 
of Beghat, U depur and Karauli, was practically reversed by. 
Lord Canning, and .even Lee Warner admits ' that the case 
of Karauli must always he considered as the least jstifiable ot . 
the measures taken by Dalhousie/'* 


Lee Warner Votana© IL Page 171, 
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It would be out of place to enter into the general questionr 
of this doctrine- of lapse or to examine each case separately. 
As already pointed out, the error of Dalhousie lay in systema- 
tically applying a right of refusing sanction) which though 

existing in theory, was never exercised in practice. Though 
the Indian Mutiny was not caused by this policy of Lord, 
Dalhousie, some of its implacable leaders were those who. 
had suffered by this doctrine. By the reversal of Dalhousie’s 
decisions in two or three minor cases, and by the solemn re- 
cognition of the right of adoption given in the Queen’s Procla- 
mation after the Mutiny, this avenue at any rate of extending 
the British Territories was finally closed. 

Further annexations . — In addition to annexation by con- 
quest and by lapse, Dalhousie added Oudh (1856) on the 
^ound of the protracted state of mis-government that pre- 
vailed there ; and he took Bcrar from the Nizam on lease, 
as a guarantee of payment of the long-standing arrears on 
-account of the subisdiary force. 

.(, 17 ) IV— Relations with Native States under the 

Crown. 

It is not proposed to consider in this volume questions 
affecting the Native States in India, But, as after the 
Mutiny, the policy of annexation was definitively given up 
and the integrity and continuity of such States as survived 
the ' second period ’ of territorial expansion w^ere guaranteed, 
only a few remarks are offered here about the general trend 
of progress in the States. 

Sir William Lee-Warner distinguishes three periods in the- 
development of these relations : (i) the period of * ring- 
fepce " extending to 1813 ; (2) that of ' subordinate isolation 
which lasted till 1857 and (3) of ' subordinate union ’ whicb 
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‘Set in after the Mutiny. The essential element of the policy 
of the ring fence ” was the refusal of protection to Native 
States lying beyond a certain limit, or, in another words, the 
avoidance of all ties or engagements which might possibly 
drag the Company beyond its own frontiers. This policy 
led to confusion and anarchy beyond the ring-fence and Lord 
Hastings broke down ring-fence and filled in the map of 
India with protected States- He deprived them of all 
external relations but at the same time he rightly marked ofi 
the internal administration of each Prince as outside the 
■sphere of British action. This policy is called that of ‘ sub- 
ordinate isolation ' and was followed by his successors and 
was in vogue when Lord Dalhousie came out to India. Dal- 
housie was bent upon getting rid of these petty interven- 
ing principalities which may be made a means of annoyance, 
but which can never be a source of strength for adding to 
the resources of the public treasury, and for extending the 
uniform application of our system of Government to those 
whose best interests, we sincerely believe, will be promoted 
thereby.’* 

We have seen already what was the result of the policy of 
Dalhousie and how it was reversed after the Mutiny. The 
Queen of England promised to make no more territoris^ 
aggrandisement. But, in many cases, at any rate, the 
.government was due to the financial embarrassment ca^ed 
by the heavy military charges of the subsidiary forc^ to the 
deleterious effects of which upon the Ruling Princes a reference 
has already been made. Whether the Princes were in suMdiary 
alliance, or under protection, whether they paid or did not 
pay any tribute, the military burden imposed upon them 
was in many cases unbearable, and was the cause of mis^ 
•government and oppression with which they were charged. 
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{$) assumes a special responsibility for the safety and 
welfare of British subjects resident in the State ; 
and 

(4) requires subordinate co-operation in the task of re- 
sisting foreign aggression and maintaining internal order.* 

Lord Cutzon’s Views . — ^This var5dng, complex, and almost 
personal r el ation with tLe Native States was thus described 
by Lord Curzon in a speech made in 1903 : — The political 
system of India is neither feudalism nor federation ; it is em- 
bodied in no constitution, it does not always rest upon treaty, 
^and it bears no resemblance to a league. It represents a 
series of relationships that have grown up between the Crown 
and the Indian Princes under widely different conditions, 
but which in process of time have gradually conformed to a 
single type. The Sovereignty of the Crown is everywhere 
unchallenged. It has itself laid down the limitations of its 
own prerogatives ; conversely, the duties and services of the 
States are implicitly recognized, and as a rule faithfully dis- 
charged. It is this happy blend of authority with free wDI, 
of sentiment with self-interest, of duties with rights, that 
distinguishes the Indian Empire under the British Crown 
from any other dominion of which we read in history. The 
links that hold it together are not iron fetters that have 
been forged for the weak by the strong ; neither are they 
artificial couplings that will snap asunder the moment that 
any unusual strain is placed upon them ; but they are silken 
strands that have been woven into a strong cable by the 
mutual instincts of pride and duty, of self-sacrifice and 
-esteem. It is scarcely possible to imagine circumstances 
more different than those of the Indian Chiefs now from what 
they were at the time when Queen Victoria came to t'he 

* Ilbert : 166. 
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■ihrone. Then they were suspicious of each other, mistrust- 
ful of the paramount Power, distracted with personal intri- 
^gues and jealousies, indifferent or selfish in their administra- 
tion, and unconscious of any wider duty or Imperial aim. 
Now their sympathies have expanded with their knowledge, 
and their sense of responsibility with the degree of confidence 
reposed in them. They recognise their obligations to their own 
States and to the Imperial throne. The British Crown is no 
longer an impersonal abstraction, but a concrete and inspiring 
force. They have become figures on a great stage instead 
of actors in petty parts. In my view, as this process has 
-gone on, the Princes have gained in prestige instead of losing 
it. Their rank is not diminished, but their pri\Tleges liave 
become more secure. They have to do more for the profec- 
.tion that they enjoy, but they also derive more from it ; for 
they are no longer detached appendages of Empire, but its 
participators and instruments. They have ceased to be the 
.architectural adornments of the Imperial edifice, and have 
become the pillars that help to sustain the main roof.*' 

Chamber of Princes . — In view of this new appreciation of 
the value of the Ruling Princes of India, it was inevitable 
that there should be a growing desire to consult them in a 
more systematic manner in matters of common interests 
.Many Viceroys had elaborated schemes for closer contact 
with the States. Thus Lord Lytton had proposed to coiasti- 
tute an Imperial Privy Council which should coir%)rise some 
-of the great Princes ; Lord Dufferin succeeded in iipstitutir^ 
the Imperial Service Troops, thus giving the larger States an 
opportunity to participate in the defence of the Empire ; 
Lord Curzon took keen interest in the education of the sons 
of the Princes and convened a Conference of the Princes at 
Calcutta in 1902, and he, as well as his successor Lord Minto, 
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had planned for the constitution of a Council of Ruling' 
Princes. Lord Hardinge revived the practice of holding 
Conferences with the Princes to consider questions of higher 
education in the States and made no secret of his desire to 
seek the collective opinion of the Princes as trusted collea- 
gues wherever possible on matters affecting their order and 
Lord Chelmsford utilized these Conferences for discussion of 
general questions affecting the States as a whole. 

The feeling of solidarity with British India and the Empire 
and the desire to consult the Princes were emphasized during 
the late War on account of the splendid services of those 
Princes ; and in recognition of these services one of their Order 
was deputed, along with a representative of British India, to 
attend the Imperial War Conference. 

It was natural, therefore, that when the question of the 
constitutional changes to be effected in British India was 
under discussion, attention should also have been paid 
to the position of the Native States. The Conferences con- 
vened by Lord Hardinge and Chehnsford had proved very 
useful and though they were annually called, their regular 
meeing depended upon the invitation of the Viceroy. They 
have been, therefore, replaced by the constitution of the 

Chamber of Princes.'' 

Another direction of recent advance has been the placing 
of more States in direct relation with the Government of 
India. The position before this was that only four large 
States i.e,, Hyderabad, Baroda, Mysore and Kashmir, and 
one small State dealt directly with the Government of India 
through their Residents ; there were some 150 States in the 
Central India Agency, and some twenty States in the Raj- 
putana Agency, and two States in Baluchistan that were under 
Agents to the Governor-General. The remaining States were 
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in political relations with the local Governments. ^Madras 
dealt with five States, Bombay with over 350, Bengal with z, 
the United Provinces with 3, the Punjab with 34, Burma 
with 52, Bihar and Orissa with 26, the Central Provinces 
with 15, and Assam with 16. It is obvious that relations 
with the Native States are a Central subject and as such 
to be properly dealt with by the Government of India. The 
authors of the Montford Report said : “ It seems to us that 
the changing conditions of the time afford strong reason 
for affirming this principle that the relations are a Cen- 
tral subject) both because the institution of a Coimcil of 
Princes will give greater solidarity to the views of the States, 
and also because the growth of responsibility in Pi'ovincial 
Governments will to some extent unfit them to act in Political 
matters as mere Agents for the Government of India.'’* All 
important States, therefore, are in the process of being placed 
in direct political relations with the Central Government. 

The Viceroy has always been in charge of the Foreign 
Department which also manages relations with the Native 
States. But a new significance attaches itself— particularly 
after the constitution of the Princes’ Chamber and the trans- 
fer of States to his direct relations — to the position of the 
Viceroy as the ' guide, friend, and Philosopher ’ of the 
Indian Rulers who have in their hands the destinies of m 
fifth of the population of the Indian Continent. " 


* C. Report Chapter N. 
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CHAPTER VI 

PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT: FINANCE: 

PUBLIC WORKS. 

<I8) I— Plan of the Chapters. 

Having considered in the last two Chapters the course of 
the expansion of British Dominions in India, it will be ap- 
propriate now to review the results of the Administration of 
India by the East India Company, or ** John Company ** as 
it was called in derision by its opponents. The Company 
Tscreasingly assumed a political complexion and after 1833 
together ceased to be a commercial body. In the present 
Chapter the system of Provincial Government as w^eil as the 
state of Finance and of Public Works will be considered ; 
The next chapter will be devoted to the examination of the 
Land Settlements. Important improvements made in the 
Judicial Administration by Lord Cornwallis and Lord V'illiam 
Bentinck, and in legislation by the Charter Act of 1833 will be 
referred to in the Chapter following ; in the same chapter 
room will be found to consider the beginnings of Western 
Education and of the employment of Indians in the Public 
services of the country ; finally, the whole period will be 
•considered from the point of view of the contribution which 
- som e of the great servants of the East Indian Comnanv made 
"to the growth of the system of administration. 
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( 19 ) II— The System of Administration. 

The three Presidencies continued to be administered by 
their respective Governors and Councils; the Governor of 
Bengal was also the Governor-General for India and had 
powers of control over the other two Presidencies. These 
powers were emphasized and extended by the Charter Act of 
1793. By the same Act the Governor-General while visiting 
another Presidency was empowered to supersede the Gover- 
nor of that Presidency and to appoint a Vice-President to 
act for him in Bengal during his absence. The Act of 1833. 
made important changes in the system of administration. 
As all the Territories acquired in North India were tacked on 
to the Bengal Presidency it outgrew manageable limits and 
the Act of 1833 proposed to divide it into two Presidencies — 
the new Presidency being called the Presidency of Agra 
and being given a separate Governor with a Council which 
was then the approved type of Government for a Presidency^.. 
The Act also changed the title of the Governor-General 
from that of the Governor General in Council of Bengal into 
the Governor-General in Council of India, 

But the proposal regarding the Agra Presidency was never 
carried out, A rival arrangement was suggested by Lord 
WiUiam Bentinck and Sir Charles Metcalfe. They 
ed that on account of the great extent of territory^ 
of Administration was putting an unbearable bur«fe^^p^#r 
Governor-General and that the local details tte 

time of the Supreme Government utterly predWed the per- 
formance of the higher and more itoortant li»ctk>ns of its 
Office and therefore proposed that tfie Governor-General and 
his Counc^ should be relieved from the Executive adminis-f 
tration ^any of the four Presidencies. 
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In the final arrangement; neither the provision of the Act 
of 1833 nor the proposal of Bentinck was adopted and the 
Board of Control, on tte i^i^ifetnendation of the Directors 
-appointed a Lieut enant-&t>S?#feot to be selected by the 
Governor-General from amodi^ ISfe experienced servants of 
the Company to the new Provitiee. Bengal was left to be 
administered by the Governor-General alone with a separate 
establishment. That Bengal should suffer under this arrange- 
ment w^as a foregone result. The Governor-General, on 
account of his other duties, left the administration' of Bengal 
to the care of his irresponsible Secretary. The whole position 
was so anomalous that the Act of 1853 had to provide that 
the Court of Directors might either appoint a Governor of 
Bengal, or authorize the Governor-General in Council to ap- 
point any servant of the Company of ro years' service in 
India to be a Lieutenant-Governor of that Province, The 
latter alternative was adopted. Thus Bengal which was the 
prototype of the Govemor-in-Council form of Government was 
degraded from that status to the one-man rule of a Lieutenant 
Governor which, on the ground of its cheapness, now became 
the favourite model of Provincial administration with the 
Home Authorities. 

The newly acquired territories which were ' backward ’ and 
which contained few or no European Settlers, were given a 
form of administration that was even simpler than the one just 
now described. A provision of the Act of 1854 empowered the 
Governor -General in Council, with the sanction of the Court 
<yi Directors and the Board of Control, to take by proclama- 
tkm under his immediate authority and management any 
part of the Company's territories and provide fc^their ad- 
ministration. In practice this was done by the appc^ment of 
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'Chief Commissioiicrs to whom, were delegated such powers as 
were not required to be reserved to the Central Government. 

One can see, in the appointment of the Lieutenant-Gover* 
nors and Chief Commissioners the tendency towards centra- 
lization which was in operation during the whole of this 
period. 

(20) III — Indian Finance Under the Company. 

We have considered in the last two chapters the territorial 
expansion of the Company during this period. It would be 
worth while to examine the effect of this expansion upon the 
Finances of the Company. What the Court of Proprietors 
in England cared for was a satisfactory dividend ; this de- 
pended, in its turn, upon a surplus of revenue over expendi- 
ture in India. To ' maximise ' the revenue, and ' minimise ' 
the expenditure was the Alfa and Omega of the policy of 
the Directors. In the pursuit of this policy the Directors 
found themselves exposed to two conflicting temptations. 
On the one hand they kept on protesting against that ex- 
pansive tendency of the policy of Wellesley, of Hastings, and 
of Dalhousie, which involved them in costly wars and thus 
balked them of their dividend ; at the same time it made them 
reluctant to let go out of their grasp any of the newly=^^^ 
quired territories, as the employment of an increasing 
of civil and military ofi&cers for their administration 
play to their exercise of ‘ patronage ' The revehues of the 
Company were thus subjected to a double Ic^s—^at caused 
by wars, and that caused by an expensive system 'of adminis- 
tration, and the net financial result , of the career of conquest 
and expansion which the Directors alternately openly dis- 
avowed and secretly desired, was an alarming addition to 
the debt of the Company. No efforts were spared esi- 
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actions and tributes from Native Priu.p?, Subsidiary Allian- 
ces, fines and forfeitures &c., for getting as large a revenue 
as possible. But the whole of it was -w allowed by the exi- 
gencies of administration, and moie wo: instantly demanded. 
Kaye gives the following a occur l cf this increasing 
revenue: Under the administiatfct { Lord Comw^allis 
1792-93, the Indian revenue amour tec. [ millions of English 
money. Under Lord Wellesley's ?(t :stration in 1804-05* 
it had risen to near!}" 14 millicr.s. Ar the close of Lord 
Minto's period of government in 18 13- -.4 it was set down at. 
17 millions; under his successor, Icid Eastings in 1821-22 
it exceeded 21 millions; in 1852, the 41.. -s revenue w^as esti- 
mated at 29 millions/' * 

But in spite of this continuous irc'rse of revenue the- 
position of the Company went fn n- i: .vd to worse. The 
Company, paradoxically enough, used re rave a surplus when 
the revenue was smaller. But the expensive wars of Welles- 
ley caused heavy deficits and therefore a large public debt. 
The Company had to approach Par^ianH ut for assistance, 
and at the time of the renewal of the Charter in 1813, an im- 
portant change w^as made in the system r)f keeping the ac- 
counts of the Company. From 1765 to '1B13 the East India 
Company did not distinguish between its territorial from its 
commercial expenditure. But the Act of 1813 required a 
separation of these accounts. Lord Hastings, after attending 
to the grave situation of the Company’s finances, calculated 
that the acquisition of territory made by him would yield 
to the Company a net annual surplus of four millions of 
pounds. But in spite of the additions to territory, the period 
from 1813 to 1833 ended with an increase in the public debt 


* Kaye : 107. 
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of 17 millions. In that year the Company was deprived of 
its last traces of commercial monopoly and the Indian Ex- 
chequer was saddled with the burden of paying more thap 
£60,0000 for dividends to proprietors of India Stock. The 
extension of territory in the period 1833-53 resulted in an 
enormous addition to the Public Debt as can be seen from 
the following table : — 


1793 

1814 

1829 

1850 


..£7.1 millions (appro .). 

•• 27.0 
•• 39-4 

•• 50.9 


The Financial Position in 1851-52. — natural result of 
recurring deficits and heavy additions to the debt was the 
increase and multiplication of taxation. In 1852 the prin- 
cipal heads of taxation were the following — the land tax, the 
salt tax, the the customs, the opium sales, abkari, the Post 
• Office, the Stamp duties, mint, the tobacco monopoly. 

The system of land tax will be explained in the n€xtci|g||^ 
ter. The salt tax— which was very unpopular, aad 
heavily upon the poor — contributed to the revenue- in 
ways : as profits of the monopoly of manufaetime, as an in- 
land duty levied in that part of the country ^TS^tere the pro- 
duction was not restricted,, and as the salt 

imported from England. The opium revenue was derived 
from the sale of opium (which was prepared and cultivated 
under the auspices of the Company,) by auction to traders 
who exported it to China. 
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The productivity of the taxes -was as follows — (1851-52). 


Land tax 

14.25 millions. 

Customs 

2.0 

n 

Salt 

1.25 


Opium 

2.50 


Abkari 

1.04 


Stamps 

.50 


Post Oflace 

.20 


Marine 

.20 

>> 

Subsidies from Native States . . 

•65 


Revenues from Lahore, Sindh &c. . 

1.90 



24.5 MMons^s. 


The main items of expenditure were in 

1850-51 the follow* 

I. The Revenue Charges 

Rs. 

2‘0O 

2. The Judicial Charges 

2-00 

3. Custom Charges 

*20 

4. Marine Charges 

‘47 

5. Military Chaises 

10*01 

6* Interest on I>ebt 

270 

7. General Charges (allowance 
to Native Princes, Public 
Works, Education,) &c. 

4-50 

8. Home Charges 

2-50 

- 

24.38 Ciores. 


jyj.— I mUHoii £.=i acre of Rupeesi 
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(21) III— Public Works.* 

From the continued financial difficulties of the Cbmpany 
(as explained in the last section) one will not be wrong in 
inferring that no considerable outlays were made upon the 
construction of Public Works during this period. The 
average annual amount utilised for ‘ Public Works in India, 
comprising roads, bridges, embankments, canals, tanks 
and wells ’ was about 30 lacs of rupees. In 1837-38 it was 
17 lacs ; in 1851-52 it was 70 lacs. But in spite of this in- 
crease, one must admit 'That the amount of money expended 
on such works is miserably small in comparison with the 
immense sums lavished on unproductive wars As the 
same authority continues, “ that roads have not been made, 
canals have not been dug, bridges have not been built, in the 
number and to the extent to which the interest of the countiy 
demanded, and the benevolence of its rulers desired, was so, 
solely because the money, which was necessary to the con- 
struction of such works has been abstracted from the public 
treasury to meet the expenditure incurred by the ruinous 
wars in which we have been engaged/' 

What progress was made was due entirely to the public 
spirit of Governor-Generals like Hastings, and Hardings 
to the lessons taught by the severe visitations of famine in 
North India which brought home to the authorities the neces- 
sity of construction of Irrigation works, and finally to tte 
labours of Eugmeers like Colonel Bird Smith, and Sir Arthur 
Cotton. 

As soon as some tranquility was establiffied after the 
wars of Hastings; the attention of that ‘Governor-General 


♦ Kaye : 316} 
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vtBS drawn to the extensive S3rst€m of the Jamna and Ganges 
Canals constructed by the Moghul Emperors, which had 
fallen into ruins. The restoration, therefore, of the Western 
and Eastern canals of the Jamna, was the first great achieve- 
ment of the new administration. The name of Colonel Colvin 
is associated with the^ works. 

The famine of 1838-39 pointed to the restoration of the 
Ganges Canal — ^which was sanctioned by Lord Auckland — 

a man of humane nature, and, when left to himself, of 
sound discretion in quiet times/'* Lord EUenborough 
wished to have the canal mainly for the purposes of naviga- 
tion, and under such conflicting views, no progress was made 
until the time of Lord Hardinge. The latter put his heart 
into the project and thus the great work was accomplished. 
The Ganges Canal has been described '"as one of the most 
magnificent works in the world."f 

In the newiy acquired province of the Punjab, the develop- 
ment of the country by irrigation was one of the leading 
ideas of Lawrence from the first. The proposals of Lawrence 
were cordially approved by Lord Dalhousie and materialized 
in the Baree Doab Canal. 

Commenting upon the material and moral advantages of 
Irrigation, Kaye rigiitly observes : " To fertilise the land is 
to civilize the people. It is impossible to conceive anything 
that will have a greater effect upon the civilization of the 
inhabitants of Upper India than the great remedial measures 
which guard them collectively against all the barbarisfefg' 
and demoralising effects of famine, and secure to every man 
ii^ividually his daily bread."{ 


* Kaye 28S. 


*}• Kaye 501. 


I Kaye : 304. 
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The question of irrigation in South India — ^where the 
physical conditions are different from those of the North was 
tackled by Sir Arthur Cotton, and he projected and far ad- 
vanced large schemes in the deltas of the three great rivers in 
Peninsular India — ^the Krishna, the Godavari, and the 
Kavery. 

Equally important was the provision of the means of 
communication — ^the Trunk Road from Calcutta to Delhi 
(1423 miles) and the Bombay Agra Road commenced in 1840, 
{740 miles) being the outstanding achievements in this dire- 
tion. 

In spite of these results, the general complaint against the 
Directors was that they did not apply sufficient funds for 
Public Works; nor did they allow such works to be undertaken 
by private agency. The history of Public works after the 
creation of a separate Department for them by Lord Dal- 
housie will be resumed in another section. 
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ffiSTORY OF THE LAND REVENUE SETTLEMENTS. 

During the whole regime of the Company and for years- 
after land revenue was the main prop of Indian Finance. 
Also the collection of land revenue has always been the pri- 
mary duty of every Indian Ruler. We must, therefore, 
carefully examine the various systems of Land Revenue Set- 
tlements in Bengal, Madras, Bombay, the North-West Pro- 
vinces, the Punjab and the Central Provinces. 

( 22 ) I— The Permaitent Settlement of Bengal. 

Reference has already been made to the experiments in 
land revenue collection made by the President and Council of 
Calcutta since the acquisition of Diwani in 1765, and to the 
reforms of Warren Hastings. The impoverished condition 
of the Rayats and Zamindars of Bengal as weU as the general 
policy of Warren Hastings attracted great attention in 
England, and when Parliament passed the Act of 1784 it laid 
down definite reforms to be carried by the new Governor 
General viz,, Lord Cornwallis. The most important of the- 
duties was the making of an inquiry into the injustice done 
to the Rajas, Zamindars, and other land-holders of B^&gal,„ 
and the settling, upon principles of moderation and 
justice, according to the laws and constitution of India, „ 
the permanent rules by which their tributes, rents and servi^ 
ces shall be in future rendered and paid to the Company.'' 
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The first part of this duty namely the inquiry, was most 
admirably performed by Sir John Shore and embodied in 
his Minute of i8th June 1789. Lord Cornwallis, who had 
no previous knowledge of India, guided himself entirdy by, 
the advice of Sir John Shore and the declared view of the 
Directors “that ^moderate permanent assessment was more 
beneficial both to the State and to the people than a heavy 
fluctuating one, and that it should be made with the Zamin- 
dars/' 

Sir John Shore thus defined the rights of the Zamindars : 
'' I consider the Zamindars as the proprietors of the soil, to 
the property of which they succeed by the right of inheritance* 
according to the laws of their own religion, and the soverign 
authority cannot justly exercise the power of depriving them 
of the succession, nor of altering it when there axe any 
heirs. The privilege of disposing the land by sale or mort- 
gage is derived from this fundamental right and was exer- 
cised by the Zamindars before we acquired the Diwanil* 

Not only was thus the proprietory right of the Zamindars 
thus acknowledged ; it was made more valuable by fixing 
the demand of the State at nine tenths of the rental. The 
share left to the Zamindar was .no doubt very small, b^t it 
was expected that it would improve in course of time. 

Sir John Shore was in favour of making the setflement 
permanent after the one made in 1789 for 10 years had run 
its course, and the sanction of the Court of Directors obtain- 
ed for such a declaration. It was here that Cornwallis differ- 
ed from Sir John. The former was so much anxious to give 
a sense of securitj^ to the Zamindars against increase of asc- 
essment, that he declared the settlement made in 1789 per- 
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manent, provided only the sanction of the Directors was 
Obtained, which was done within two years. Thus the very 
first Regu.lation of 1793 embodied the Permanent Settlement 
of Bengal. 

Criticism. The most diverse views have been expressed 
with regard to the merits of the Permanent Settlement. A 
typically adverse view is that of the biographer of Cornwallis 
Mr. Seton Karr in the Rulers of India Series. He says : — 

Lord Cornwallis had only the experiments and the lega- 
cies of failure to guide him. Pressed for ways and means 
and anxious for reforms in more departments than one, he 
committed himself to a policy which in regard to the three 
.interested parties, the Zamindar, the Rayat, and the Ruling 
power ^assured the welfare of the first, somewhat postponed 
the claims of the second, and sacrificed the increment of the 
third.^' 

On the other hand, a very high authority on land revenue 
administration — the late Mr. R. C. Dutt, characterised the, 
measure as one that “ has done more to secure the prosperity 
and happiness of British subjects in India than any other 
single measure of the British Government.*** 

A complete discussion of and final judgment upon the Per- 
manent Settlement must be postponed until we have passed 
under review the settlements in other Provinces of India. 
But there is no doubt that the class that benefited most by 
the measure of Cornwallis was that of the Zamindars. 
Though their share of the rental at the time of the settlement 
was only i/ioth of the gross rental, competent authorities now 
it at 75 p.c. of the rental, f Government getting Only 

* Rutt : Early British Rule p, 9 


t Shah page 9. 
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25 p.c. as land revenue. It was the expectation 
Cornwallis that the Zamindars would devote an increSfeifi^ 
share of their wealth to the improvement of land. But 
the general opinion is that they have not improved the land 
to any considerable extent ; but it has to be admitted that 
the wider diffusion of education and the cultivation of litera- 
ture and art, which we find in Bengal are to be traced to the 
wealthy and leisured class of Zamindars to be found there. 

The condition of the Rayats changed for the worse rather 
than improved, for some years after the Permanent Settle- 
ment ; for though the State had fixed for ever its own demand 
on the Zamindars, the latter could take as much as they liked 
from their tenants. A whole series of laws — known as Tenancy 
Acts — ^had to be passed before aU the advantages of the set- 
tlement reached the Rayats. But even with this reservati<Hi 
it is worth while referring here to the testimony of Sir John 
Malcolm who said I must ever think it (the permanent set- 
tlement) one of the most wise and benevolent plans that 
ever was conceived by Government to render its subjects 
rich and comfortable.” 

That the Permanent Settlement has entailed upon the 
State an enormous loss of revenue, cannot be gainsaid. It is 
no answer to this criticism to say that the State can compen- 
sate itsdf for the loss of land revenue of a particular Province, 
hy overtaxing other Provinces, or interests other than agricul- 
ture in the same Province. It was this Ic^ of revenue that 
-disposed the authorities in England to look askance at the 
Permanent Settlement- They opposed its extension to other 
Provinces of India and aft^ a controversy that raged for 
more than three quarters of a century, rejected it altogether. 
A word will be said about this controversy at a later stage. 
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(23) II— Land Settlement in Madras. 

Condition of the Karnatic . — The protracted stmi^le bet- 
ween the English and the French had told heavily upon the 
condition of the cultivators and the Nabab was a mere pup- 
pet in the hands of the Madras Council. He had borrowed 
extensively from the Servants of the Company and made 
assignments of land-revenue to his British money-lenders 
who, to recoup themselves, extorted as much money from the 
people as possible. The misery of the people was increased 
by the wars with Hyder and Tippu. 

To turn next to the condition of the Northern Sarkars , — ■ 
After the acquisition of these Sirkars, a Committee of Circuit 
was appointed in 1775 to inquire into the condition of these 
Districts and its inquiries lasted till 1788. It appeared that 
the lands were principally held by Zamindars who were the 
descendants of the ancient Hindu Rajas who paid a fixed 
tribute to the Mahomedan Government. Besides these 
Zamindars there were certain demesne or household lands of 
Government known as Eaveli lands, whLcfc^^er division into 
suitable lots were granted out to agents. ®teth in Zamindar 
and Haveli territories there existed Vill^«6^iinmunities. 

With the Zamindars short Settlements were made from 
time to time ; The Company’s Chief and Council were aboli- 
shed and Collectors, under the control of the Board of Revenue 
were appointed in 1794. By that time the Permanent Set- 
tlement had been made in Bengal and it was extended ^the 
Sarkars between 1802-1805 during the regime of Lord CHve, 
.the son of the Victor of Piassey. The Haveli lands, also,, 
between 1812-14 were parcelled out into blocks and sold by 
auction as Permanent Zamindari Estates. 
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But this Permanent Zamindari Settlement was confined 
to the Northern Sarkars alone. When in 1792 the Barama-- 
hols were taken from Tippn, their administration was en- 
trusted to a group of soldiers headed by Captain Read. One of 
his assistants was the celebrated Thomas Munro whose name 
is associated with the Revenue Settlement of Madras, known 
as the Raytwar Settlement. 

From Baramahal, Munro was transferred to the large tract 
between the Krishna and the Tungabadra known as the 

Ceded Districts.” It was here that during seven Img 
years (1800*1807) Munro perfected himself in the service in 
which he had graduated under Read. In an elaborate Minute 
submitted to the Board of Revenue, he thus described the 
plan of the Raytwari Settlement : ^ 

(r) the Settlement should be Raytwari. 

(2) the amount of Settlement shall increase and decrease 

annually according to the extent of land in cultiva- 
tion. 

(3) a reduction of 25 p. c. on aU lands shall be made in 

the surv^ey-rate of assessment. 

(4) An additional reduction of 8 p. c. or 33 p. c. in all : 
, shEdl he allowed on all lands watered by well^, 

tar^, &c. 

(5) Every Rayt shall be at liberty, at the end of every 
. year, either to throw up a j^irt of his land, or to 

ocoipy more, according to his circumstances. 

(6) Every Rayt, as long as he pays the rent of his land, 
shall be considered as the complete owner of the 
soil, and shall be at liberty to let it to a tenant, 
without any hesitation as to rent, and to sell it as 
he pleases. 
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(7) No remission to be made, on ordinary occasion, for 
bad crops or for other accidents. 

(8) All nnoccupied land shall remain in the hands of 
Government. 

(9) PatD, Curnnms and other Village Servants shall re- 
main, as heretofore, under the Collector/’* 

The Madras Board of Revenue did not approve this Set- 
tlement. They called it an Herculean task, or rather a 
•visionary project, to fix a land rent — ^not on each province, 
district or county, nor on each estate or farm, but on every 
separate field in the dominion. They further referred to the 
tendency of such a settlement ^ to dissolve the ancient tie 
which united the republic of each Hindu village ’ and to the 
certainty of its practically abolishing private property in land. 
In the place of the Raytwari, they adopted in those District, 
where no Settlement had yet been made, the Village ox Mahal- 
wari Settlement. 'Tt differed from the Raytwari chiefly in the 
assessment being fixed on the entire aggregate lands of the vil- 
la^, not on each distinct and separate field, in its being coi^Eia- 
ded with all the Rayts collectively, not with each individiBai- 
lly ; and in its giving up to the Rayts not only the revenues 
±0 be derived from the arable land, but that also to be obtain- 
*ed by after exertion from the waste also ; in fa^, in leaving 
in consideration of a contract to pay a given sum as public 
^revenue, the entire internal administration of afiairs to the 
Village Community. The object of this Settiement was 
to adapt the revenue administration to the ancient institu- 
tions and ancient usuages of the country, to which the Hin- 
axe proverbially attached ; to suit the system to the 
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people and not to attempt to bend the people to the^ 
system.”* 

It will thus be seen that there were at this time three distinct 
revenue Systems in Madras : "the Permanent Zamindari Sys- 
tem in the Northern Sarkars ; the Raytwari System in Mala- 
bar .Canara, Coimbatore. Madura, Dindigul ; and the Village 
System in the Ceded Districts, in Nellore, Arcot, Palnand, 
Trichinopoly, Tinnevelly and Tanjore. 

“ For a quarter of a century now under the Madras Govern- 
ment a series of experiments in land revenue had been going 
on. One system had been displaced to make way for an- 
other ; each had been tried in turn, and it was alleged that in 
turn each had failed. They had all failed, more or less, be- 
cause the lands had been overassessed.”! 

The final decision of the Court of Directors to adopt tl» 
Raytwari Settlement was undoubtedly due to the influence 
exercised on them by Sir Thomas Munro who had gone to 
England in 1807. At the same time they realized how- the 
land had suffered under over-assessment. When, therefore, 
Munro returned to India a second time as the Governor 
of Madras, he was authorized to adopt the Raytwari Settle- 
ment and he made a general reduction of from 25 to 33 p.c: 
of the toiginal assessment. * ^ 

The extension of the Raytwari Settlement in Madras i^ 
volved the partial or complete wiping out of laige rlg^M< 
of landlords who occupied positions corresponding to the 
Zamindars of Bengal. Thus the hereditary Rajas and Nair 
Chiefs of the Malabar District; the Zamindars — ^known as 
Pattackdars in the kingdom of Tanjore annexed by Lord 
Wdlesley ; and finally the dass of Polygars in the Karnatdk 
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after its annexation in i8oi, were swept aside. In the last 
case the Polygars — ^who were always a military and turbulent 
class rose into insurrection but were ruthlessly put down, 
most of them were deprived of their land, and after 1803, per- 
manent Settlement was made with such of them as had sur- 
vived the late harsh treatment. But in greater part of the 
Kamatic, Settlement was made directly with the cultiva- 
tors. 

Not only were the different orders of society reduced to 
the same level, the Settlement also gave the death-blow to 
the Village Communities Though Sir Thomas Munro did all 
he could to foster them, organized the Panchayats, and 
revived their Judicial powers, this ancient institution de- 
clined under the pressure of^ British Administration. 

It should also be noted that an essential feature of the 
Raytwari Settlement as conceived by Munro — ^namely the 
permanency of assessment was not accepted by the Court of 
Directors. The result was that the Madras Rayts steadily 
deteriorated after the departure of Munro ; there were reports 
of the use of torture for the exaction of assessment ; and a 
debate was raised in the House of Commons in 1854 ^ which 
John Bright gave a very harrowing picture of the condition 
of the Madras Rayts. A new Settlement was, therefore 
ordered in 1855. 

( 24 ) III — ^Rayatwari Settlement in Bombay. 

Elphinsione" s Proposals.— Elptanstoiie was appointed Com- 
missioner of the Deccan in 1818 to settle the country of the 
Peshwa. His * Report on the territories conquered fwm ^he 
' is a historical document. He showed how ViHage 
<!!Sirmnunities were to be found everywhere in the Deccan 
and described minutely their constitution and internal 
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economy. He distinguished between two kinds of cultiva- 
tors in the Deccan ; those who were proprietors of the soil 
and those who were more or less tenants at will. Pointing 
to the large class of peasant proprietors of the first kind 
known as Mirasadars, he said They are proprietors of their 
estates, subject to the payment of a fixed land-tax to 
Government ; their property is hereditaty and saleable and 
they are never dispossessed while they pay their tax and even 
then they have for a long period (at least thirty years) the 
right of reclaiming their estates on paying the dues of Govern- 
ment. The other class is that of Upari cultivators, 
Elphinstone also referred to the valuable work of the Village 
Panchayats and urged that for the pacification and im- 
provement of the country our principal instrument must 
continue to be the Panchayat, and that must continue to be 
exempt from all new forms, interference, and regulation on 
our part/' 

When Elphinstone became Governor in 1819 Chaplain was 
appointed Commissioner and his report on the condition of 
the Deccan is also equally valuable. Elphinstone's idea was 
to preserve whatever was valuable and useful in the insti- 
tutions of the Deccan. His proposal was to settle, after a 
survey, what each cultivator should pay to the State, and 
thm to realize this from each village through the PatiL 3 % 
this means he wished at once to preserve the Village 
nity as symbolized by the Patil and at the same time to 
guard the fiscal interests of the State. But herdn lay 
weak spot of his proposal. If the share of each cultivator was 
to be determined by the Officers of Govamment, what was 
the necessity of keepii^ up the Patil and the \^aiage Council 
thus deprived of their most important function of distribu- 
ting the collective assessment among the cultivators ? This 
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we^ point was too obvious to escape the notice of the 
Directors, .and they rejected Elphinstone's proposals. 

To the ruinous effect of excessive demand of the State 
testimony is borne by the report of Dr. Francis Buchanan who 
travelled extensively throughout India and by the Journal 
of Bishop Heber who made a tour in 1824-25-26. 

SeUhment Operations , — A preliminary Settlement Survey 
was commenced by Pringle (1824-28). It was based upon 
Government share being fixed at 55 per cent, of the net pro- 
duce of the land. Though the principle was sound, it was not 
properly applied and a fresh survey was undertaken in 1835 
by Goldsmid and Lieutenant Wingate. It proceeded on the 
simple expedient of ascertaining the average character and 
depth of the soil in each field, and classifying it accordingly. 
This principle based upon the geological examination of the 
soil though defective in theory, was applied with moderation 
by Wingate : . The results of this Settlement are embodied 
in the Joint Report of 2 May 1847 of Goldsmid, Capt. Win- 
gate and Capt, Davidson. It explained the principle thus : 
firstly, it was based upon the assessment of each field sepa- 
rately, and not of holdings or villages collectively ; secondly, 
it granted long leases for thirty years instead of the short 
leases which had preceded; and thirdly, it abandoned the 
basis of produce estimate and substituted the estimated 
value of lands (from the point of view of depth and colour 
of soil) as the basis of assessment. Lands were classified ac- 
ccffding to their depth (which determines the power of 
Mbing and retaining moisture) and also according to cdbur 
texture. The land of first order was of fiiie unifcam 
t-rtare, varying in colour, drom deep black to dark brown-; 

order, of uniform but coarser texture and lighter 
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in coloiir than the preceding order ; third order of land of 
coarse, gravelly and loose friable texture and colour varying 
from light brown to grey. The resultant value of land was 
expressed in terms of annas per rupee. 

The demand for the whole District was arbitrarily fixed 
* from the past history of the District/ and this was distri- 
buted among the fields according to the relative values as 
determined above. The cultivator had no voice in determi- 
ning the demand and he was entirely at the mercy of the 
petty revenue officials. 

The country suffered great hardships ; the village commu- 
nities declined; the landed aristocracy disappeared. The 
results were exactly similar to those that were observed in 
the case of Madras. A reduction of assessment was ordered 
and ‘ the revision * was going on at the time when the Com- 
pany's administration came to a close. 

( 25 ) IV — ^The Land Settlement in the North West 

Province. 

The North-West Province was formed in four stages : 

1775 — ^Annexation of Benares and adjoining territory by 
Warren Hastings. 

1801 The * Ceded Districts ' from the Nabab of Oudh^ 
acquired by Wellesley. 

1803 The ' Conquered Districts ' — ^the territory between 
the Ganges and the Jumna, after the Maratha War.^ 
1856 Annexation of Oudh by Lord Dalhousie. 

In 1795 Sir John Shore extended to Benares the Perma- 
nent Zamindaxi Settlement and also the Bengal Code; 

Immediately after the acquisition of the Ceded Districts 
Marquis Wellesley appointed a Commission of three civihan^ 
8 
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and his brother Henry Wellesley as the Lieutenant Govemo 
and President of the Board. Regarding the settlement o 
land Revenue, it was proposed to have two triennial settle 
ments to be followed by a settlement which after a furthe 
period of four years was to be declared Permanent, Thu 
the Government pledged itself, in a most solemn manner 
and as a result of their own Regulations, to a Permaneni 
Settlement after an aggregate period of ten years from the 
first Settlement of Henry Wellesley in the Ceded Districts 
A similar pledge was also given to the land-holders in the 
Conquered districts. 

On account of the preliminary settlements which were 
always most exacting, and as a result of the ravages of the 
Maratha War a terrible famine visited the Ceded and Con- 
quered Districts in 1804 and a Commission of R. W. Cox and 
Henry St, John Tucker was appointed to go into the question 
of the impending settlement, and this Ccmrr:itsion was the 
first to sound a note of warning against a permanent settle- 
ment ; though they had every disposition in fa\rur of a per- 
manent settlement they said “ we submit to Tour Lordship 
in Council our deliberate and unqualified cpinion that the 
measure, considered with relation to the Ceded and Conquered 
provinces generally, is at this moment unhca.-cnable, and 
that any premature attempt to introduce it must necessarily 
be attended with a material sacrifice of the puLiic resources, 
and may, in particular cases, prove injurious to the parties 
themselves, whose prosperity it is the chief object of the 
measure to secure upon a durable foundation, 

Lord Minto, however, and the members of his Council felt 
<^hexwile and they pressed the necessity of a permanent 
setdement upon the Court of Directors. But the warning of 
the Commission was not lost upon the Directors and 
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they in their despatch of 27th November 1811 wrote “ the 
object of the present despatch is to caution vou in the most 
pointed manner against pledging us to the extension of the 
Bengal fixed assessment to our newly acquired territories/' 

Protests were made against the injustice of this order by 
Lord Minto, and by Lord Hastings. But the Directors were 
“firm as adamant In their final despatch of August 1821, they 
repeated their orders of Janauiy 1819 and required the Govern- 
ment not only to abstain from making a permanent set- 
tlement but from taking any measure which may raise 
the expectation that a settlement in perpetuity will here- 
after be formed/' 

Meanwhile short settlements were made with propiietors 
and pseudo-proprietors and on the wiioie the old landlords 
suffered great hardships and losses. They stood bewildered, 
confused, dismayed, scarcely knowing by what strange jug- 
gle they were suddenly, but almost imperceptibly being 
deprived of their rights/'* 

Mahalwari Settlement . — When the idea of a permanent 
Settlement was abandoned in 1820 the plan of settling with 
the village communities whose existence was discovered by 
Holt-Mackenzie was adopted by Regulation VI of 1822. 
It pledged the Government to ascertain and when ascer- 
tained, to recognize, the territorial rights of all classes. It 
was its object ** to introduce a scientific survey of the coun- 
try, to mark carefully and to record the boundaries of every 
village, to register the separate possessions, rights, privileges 
and responsibilities of those communities who hold their 
lands in severalty and of the several interests of those who 
hold their land in common/'f The revision of the settlement 


* Kage 245 ; 245, 
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was to be made village by vfflage and estate by estate and as 
an estate is called a Mahal, the settlement was; called Mahal- 
wari settlement. When there was an intermediate Zamindar, 
the assesment was to he 8o p. c. of the rental, and when the 
estates were held directly by the cultivators in common 
tenancy it might be 95 p. c. of the rent. 

( 26 ) V— Lieut. General John Briggs. 

From this brief account of the land settlements of Bengal^ 
Madras, Bombay and the North-West Province, it is evident 
that the theory underlying each was that the state was en- 
titled to the ' rent ’ of land. The notion of ' rent ' resulting 
from cultivation had been developed by Ricardo. Lord 
Cornwallis, on the false analogy that the Bengal Zamindar 
held a position comparable to that of an English landlord 
applied the theory of ' rent ' to Indian conditions. Accord- 
ing to this theory, when population increases, the more in- 
ferior lands are brought under cultivation, and the owners 
of the superior lands get what is called * rent ’ which is the- 
difference between the costs of production of food grain on 
the inferior and superior lands. In practice, this theory 
j justifies the appropriation by the State of that portion of 
Rent which is due to increase of population, and for which, 
therefore, the owner has not laboured. It is his ' unearned 
increment of Rent. This theory, during the first half of the 
Nineteenth Century held undisputed sway in England. It 
was accepted by John Stuart Mill, who, on account of his 
position in the India Office as the Examiner of Correspon- 
dence, was able to exercise a decisive influence on the policy 
Indian Land Revenue. He maintained that 'rif the land 
tax were limited to the rent only, then the revenue system 
of India would be the best in the world." , r- . - 
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The most emphatic protest against this view of the Indian 
Land Revenue as rent was raised by Lieut.-General John 
TBriggs — the well-known Translator of Ferishta, and also a 
great historian, and administrator. He had excellent op- 
portimities of studying first hand this question of land 
revenue. His monumental work on The Present Land- 
Tax in India ” was published in 1830. Its main conclusions 
were : (i) that the integrity of private property in land had 
been recognized in every Village in India : (2) that Govern- 
ment had no right whatever to the land, but to a share in its 
produce that is to a tax, which did not affect the proprietory 
rights in land ; (3) that the Government share or tax was 
defined and limited both by Hindoo and Mahomedan Law 
and the Government had no title or precedents (except revo- 
lutionary ones) for taxing the people at discretion) and no 
more right to claim the property in land and take its ' renf 
than a tithe owner has to claim another man's property be- 
cause it pays him tithe ; (4) that the Native institutions them- 
selves afforded a broad basis for the Administration, on w^hich 
,a durable Empire could be established."* 

Summarising the defects of the theory?' on which the Com- 
pany proceeded he said “ Having assumed that the Govero- 
ment is the sole landlord, it considers the land to be the 
profitable source of all revenue ; it employs a host of publk> 
servants to superintend the cultivation, and it professes to 
take all the. profits. A land tax like that which now exists m 
India, professing to absorb the whole of the land lord’s rent, 
was never known under any Government in Europe or Asia." 


^ Jolin DicMnsoa : Page 30^ 
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( 27 ) VI — ^Lokd William Bentinck's Policy. 

Brigg's work produced a strong impression upon Bentinck. 
He drew up a series of Regulations which were sent to General 
Briggs who was at that time Resident at Nagpur, and which 
were the foundation of the settlement in North West Pro-- 
vince. In his extensive tour in North India Lord William 
Bentinck was struck with the fatal weakness of the Regula* 
tion of 1822 namely its exorbitant demand of 80 p. c. of the 
rental. He immediately reduced it to 67 p. c. He also 
tried to preserv^e the integrity of the Village Communities in. 
whose behalf Sir Charles Metcalfe had recorded his eloquent 
Minute of 1830. 

Prwcipies of the Mahahuari Settlement. — ^The principles of 
Bentinck’s settlement were embodied in Regulation IX of 
1833. The task of applying this Regulation in practice fell 
upon Robert Mertins Bird who laboured from 1833 to 1843 
and whose name is as much famous in the North West Pro- 
vince as that of Munro is in Madras. Bird's settlement 
operations were completed by James Thomason who after- 
wards became the Lieut. Governor of that pro%dnce. His 

Directions for Setilement Officers " was the first complete 
Code of Settlement compiled in India. The principles of 
this settlement were thus laid down : — 

First : — ^All the inhabited parts of the country are divided 
into portions with fixed boundaries called Mahals: on each 
Mahal a sum is assessed for the term of twenty or thirty years, 
calculated so as to leave a fair surplus over and above the nett- 
produce of the land and for the punctual payment of that 
sum the land is held to be perpetually hypothecated to the 
Government. Secondly : — It is determined who are the 
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person or persons entitled to receive this surplus profit. The 
right thus determined is declared to be heritable and trans- 
ferable and the persons entitled to it are considered the pro- 
prietors of the land from whom the engagements for the 
annual payment of the sum assessed by the Government of 
the Mahal are taken. T hirdly : — All the proprietors of a Mahal 
are jointly and severally responsible in their persons and pro- 
perty for the payment of the sum assessed by the Govern- 
ment on the Mahal. 

Bird had intended to fix the assessment for ever in those 
parts of the province where cultivation had reached the 
maximum limit. But this intention was disregarded. Again, 
the Village Patwari — a paid agent was invested with powers 
that ought to have belonged to the Village Community ; 
the inevitable result of these two measures was the gradual 
impoverishment of the Rayats and the disruption of the 
Village Community. As has been well said. The de- 
cidedly levelling character calculated so to flatten the whole 
surface of society as eventually to leave little of distinguish- 
able eminence between the Ruling Power and the cultivators 
of the soil was not checked. 

The completed settlement was approved of by the Dirtc- 
tors in their despatch of August 13, 1851. But it was soon 
found that the demand of State fixed at | of the net assets 
{ix. the surplus which the estate may yield, after deducing 
the expenses of cultivation including the profits of stock 
and wages of labour) was excessive, and therefore when the 
resettlement of the province commenced with the Shaharanpur 
District, the State demand was revised by fixing it at 
50 per cent of the assets — by the famous Shaharanpui* Rule. 
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( 28 ) VII — The Village Settlement in the Punjab. 

History of the Settlement — ^A part of the Punjab was annxed 
as the result of the First and the whole of it as a result of the 
Second Sikh War (1849). Under the rule of Ranjit Singh, the 
land tax was theoretically one half of the produce of land ; it 
was collected in kind by powerful and military Gover- 
nors in the more distant and unruly parts of his empire, and 
by Agents in the more peaceful or settled districts. The 
S3^tem rested on the acknowledgment of the proprietory 
light in the land and on the existence of village communities. 

At the suggestion of Henry Lawrence the produce tax was 
converted into money. After the annexation a Board was 
appointed with Henry Lawrence as President and John 
Lawrence as a Member. But as the policy and temperament 
of the two brothers could not agree, both resigned and Lord 
Dalhousie, who fell in with the Imperial ideas and narrow 
views of John Lawrence, made him the President. Under 
his direction, the village communities were practically ignor- 
ed. The Government share was reduced from J to J and 
then to J of the gross produce of land or to one half of the 
net rental. 

Mill's Description of the Settlement . — ^The general nature 
of this settlement has been well described by John Stuart Mill 
in a paper submitted to Parliament in 1857. 

“ In the Punjab one and the same man is usually the ab- 
solute proprietor and generally the sole cultivator, though he 
may occasionally lease out a few acres to tenants. He is saddled 
with no rent. But these men, well maintaining their indi- 
vMuality, do yet belong to the Village Communities. A vil- 
lage is not inhabited by a certain number of Rayats each 
unconnected with the other, but by a number of persons of 
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common descent, forming one large cousinhood, having their 
own headman and accustomed to joint action and mutual 
support. 

The British Government has from the first decided on 
levying the tax by money payments assessed for a number 
of years. The peasant proprietors compound with the State 
for a fixed period, such assessment and compounding being 
technically called Settlement. But the Proprietors do not 
individually engage with the Government, but by villages. 
The brotherhood, through its headmen or representatives, 
undertakes to pay so much for so many years ; and then, 
having done this, they divide the amount among themselves 
■assigning to each man his quota. Primarily each man culti- 
vates and pays for himself but ultimately he is responsible 
for its coparceners and they for him and they are bound 
together by a joint liability. The Punjab system therefore, 
is not Rayatwari, nor Zamindari, but the Village System. 

( 29 ) VIII — ^Malguzari Settlement in the Central 

Provinces. 

The C. P. were formed at different times. The Raja of 
"Nagpur ceded the Sagar and Narbada Territories in 1817 
after the Third Maratha War. In 1849 Dalhousie 

annexed the State of Samabalpur as the Raja died without 
an heir ; and in 1853 the whole of the territories of the Raja 
of Nagpur was annexed as the claims of the adopted ^ son 
were set aside. All the tracts were placed under the Chief 
Commissioner of Central Provinces in 1861 by Lord Canning. 

The Sagar and Narbada Territory suffered so much under 
excessive and frequent settlements that in 1834 Robert 
Mertins Bird was appointed to make a special report and 
a result of this a twenty years' setlement was made in 
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that year. Short term settlements were made in Nagpur and 
Sambalpur after their acquisition, but it was not till i86i 
that a proper settlement was made. Sir Richard Temple — 
who had been an assistant of Thomason and Lawrence — wa.s 
in favour of a permanent Settlement, which, he argued, was 
good both for the subjects and the State. The latter would 
be compensated for the loss of its prospective land revenue 
by the gradual increase of other branches of revenue. These 
branches entirely depended upon the wealth of the people 
and nothing contributed so much to augment that wealth 
as a Peimanent Settlement. 

But while this question was being debated, a new settle- 
ment was begun in 1863 of which the chief feature w^as tho 
recognition of the rights of Malguzars or Revenue Payers. 
They were also given the right of transferring or dividing the 
right ; and the half rental rule was applied to determine 
the demand of Government. In the latter case, however, 
the Settlement Officers put a naixow interpretation. They 
based their demand not on the actual rental but on prospec- 
tive rental and this hit hard both the proprietors and the 
tenants. The settlement was to last for thirty years. 

( 30 ) IX — Summary and Conclusion 

\Ce have thus passed under rapid review the principal' 
land-settlements made during the regime of the East India 
Compny-namely, those in Bengal, Madras, Bombay, North- 
West Provinces, the Punjab and (partly) the Central Pro- 
vincesj I shall give, in a subsequent chapter, the develop- 
inent of the Land-Revenue Policy under the Crown and the- 
technical details of its administration. But the foregoing, 
account shows that the main lineaments of that policy were: 
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fixed in the pre-Mutiny period. When the Charter was re- 
newed in 1853 special attention was paid to this question. 
The Directors were against the Permanent Settlement but 
they admitted that the Indian land Revenue w^as a fax and 
not a Rent. Thus in their famous Despatch of December 17, 
1856 they said : The right of the Government is not a Rent 
which consists of all the surplus produce after pa;^ing the 
cost of cultivation and the profits of agricultural stock, but 
a land-revenue only, which ought, if possible, to be so lightly 
assessed as to leave a surplus or Rent to the occupier whether 
he, in fact, let the land to others, or retain it in hi*^ own 
hands/' 

The Half-Rental Rule and the 30 years Settlement were 
also accepted, though, in practice, there were wide and fre- 
quent departures from it, particularly in the sparsely peopled. 
parts of India e.g., the Punjab, the Central Provinces &c. 


f 



CHAPTER VIII 


JUDICIAL REFORMS OF CORNWALLIS & BENTINCK 
AND THE CHARTER ACT OF 1833. 

( 31 ) Introductory. 

We considered in the first Chapter how, thanks mainly to 
the resourcefulness and energy of Clive, British power was 
firmly established in Madras as against the French, and in 
Bengal as against the Nabab of that Province. The misrule 
that ensued in Bengal attracted the attention of Parliament 
which, by the two Acts described in the second Chapter, 
established control over the affairs of the Company. The 
first Parliamentary Governor-General to be sent to India 
was Lord Cornwallis — a nobleman, statesman, and soldier 
and therefore peculiarly qualified to deal with the very pres- 
sing questions of revenue settlement and judicial adminis- 
tration in Bengal, Some account has already been given of 
his Permanent Settlement. Here we shall deal with hiS 
Judicial Reforms. 

( 32 ) II— Judicial Reforms of Cornwallis. 

Reference has already been made to the work of Warren 
Hastings in this connection. It was continued by Lord 
Cornwallis. In the first few years of his regime he had to 
give effect to the speci&c proposals of the Court of Directors 
regarding the administration of justice. Thus by a Regulation 
of 1787 the duties of the Judge and the Collector of revenue 
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were combined into the same hands ; and the Magistrate was 
authorized not only to apprehend but to try ail offenders. 
The great increase of crime in Bengal induced the Governor- 
General in Council to resume the administration of criminal 
jurisdiction throughout the Provinces. Four Courts of Circuit 
were accordingly created, each under two European Judges. 
And the Supreme Criminal Court (Sadar Nizamat Adalat) at 
Calcutta came to be presided over by the Governor-General 
and the Council. By this step the Mahomedan Judges were 
excluded from all share in judicial administration. 

These measures had concentrated all powers — ^revenue, 
Judicial and magisterial — into the hands of a single Officer — 
the Collector. The benevolent mind of Lord Comwalhs 
had long been brooding over the defects of the existing Regu- 
lations, and the discouraging results of all that had yet been 
done for the protection of the inhabitants of the Provinces 
in Bengal. He believed that the establishment of the Courts 
of Circuit and the reorganization of the Police had conferred 
substantial benefits upon the people. But it was painfuBy 
obvious that the Civil Courts, presided over as they then 
were by the Revenue Officers, had been converted into m- 
struments of oppression, and that the inhabitants of the 
Provinces were groaning under the wrongs which had been 
inflicted upon them by officers in whom the fiscal and judi- 
cial authorities had been so unwisely combined, and who 
consummated in one capacity the injuries which they ongi- 
nated in the other.* 

It was to remove this radical defect of unchecked po 
that Cornwallis passed his Regulations of 1790. ® ^g.- 

of all vested Revenue and Judicial Administration m s 
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rate hands. Then he set up Provincial Courts of appeal at 
Patna, Murshedabad, Dacca and Calcutta to hear appeals 
from the District Courts and appeals against the Provincial 
Courts lying to the Sadar Courts at Calcutta. But though 
Cornwallis insisted that the appointments of the Judge should 
be regarded the first in the Civil Service, he did not take aw^ay 
irom them Magisterial powers* 

Cornwallis however, was not satisfied with a mere reform 
in the machinery of administration. He had seen how en- 
tirely the Native inhabitants -were exposed to the unchecked 
jurisdiction of the Officers of the Company. He was eager to 
give to the helpless inhabitants some means of redress against 
the officers. He made all the officers amenable to the Courts 
of Law. “ We have resolved, likewise, that the Collectors 
of revenue and their Officers, and indeed all the Officers of 
the Government, shall be amenable to the Courts for acts done 
in their official capacities, and that Government itself, in 
cases in which it may be a party with its subjects in matters 
of property, shall submit its rights to be tried in the Courts 
under existing laws and Regulations."' 

Cornwallis also turned his attention to systematic codifica- 
tion of the Regulations. As has been already explained the 
power of passing such Regulations was conferred on the 
Governor-General and Council by the Regulating Act. But 
they had not been systematically collected or arranged i 
some were not even printed. Cornwallis ordered that all 
uch Regulations should be numbered, arranged, printed and 
circulated for the guidance of aU concerned. 

Review o/nd CtiticisMs . — That these measures of Cornwallis 
were not free from defects of their own is admitted by alL 
Particularly, it has been said against them that they — ^by 
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the facilities for appeals which they provided — aggravated 
the litigous tendencies of the population. 

Reference should also be made here to what Cornwallis 
did to improve the ' tone ' of the seiv^ants of the Company. 
Realising the significance their metamorphosis from mer- 
chants into administrators and public servants he gave 
them adequate salaries. 

But the chief defect in this work of Cornwallis was the 
entire exclusion of Indians from a share in the administra- 
tion of their own ccmntry. The lamentable results of this 
policy balked his reforms of the success to which they were 
otherwise fully entitled. 

Half a centniy of territorial expansion had to interv^ene 
before the work of Cornwallis was resumed by Lord William 
Bentinck. 

(33) The Reforms of Lord William Bentinck. 

The Judicial measures of Lord Cornwallis in their turn 
gave rise to new" abuses. *'That justice shoidd be cheap 
and the judgment seat. accessible are two of the- first essentials 
of a pure judicial system and Cornw^allis crdcavoured to 
secure both the accessibility and cheapness of the Courts.’' 
But this only increased litigation : the English Judges ate, 
in their eagerness to adhere to the letter of the ReguMiqi^, 
were very slow in deciding cases, and thus there was a 
accumulation of judicial work. The remedy adopted to 
mitigate this evil was worse than the disease. Court fees 
were imposed to check litigation. Thus justice became again 
dear. 

The judicial system of Cornwallis was in operation for 
nearly 40 years before it was substantially improved by 
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Lord William Bentinck. Of all the Governors who suc- 
ceeded Cornwallis he most resembled that benevolent and 
upright statesman. As Cornwallis was a reformer, so was^ 
Bentinck. He had abundant time to devote himself to mea- 
sures of domestic improvement, for no miserable war was 
sitting like a curse upon his arm and paralysing his adminis- 
trative energies. * 

The first reform of Bentinck was the abolishing of the Pro- 
vincial Courts. They had become “ the resting places for 
those members of the service who were deemed unfit for 
higher responsibilities.'" The dilatoriness of these courts as 
courts of justice was particularly notorious and inflicted 
great hardships upon the accused and the witnesses. 

The next measure of Bentinck was of a retrograde character 
Cornwallis had separated the Judicial from the Revenue func- 
tions. Bentinck now transferred the duties of the Sessions tO' 
the Civil Judges and as the latter were also Magistrates, 
their Magisterial fxmctions were again vested in the Collector. • 
This arrangement proved most unsatisfactory. As Kaye 
says “ the office of the thief-catcher was postponed to that 
of the financier and the department of Police was the worsrt 
regulated of any branch of administration.”* 

As the conquests in North India had added considerably 
to the Presidency of Bengal, Bentick established a Court of 
appeal for the North-West Provinces at Allahabad. 

But the greatest reform of Bentinck lay in the introduction, 
of Indians to the more important places in the Judicial Admi- 
nistration. It was complained that those who were too old 
or unfit for revenue work were made judges. They were igno- 
rant of the language of the people and of their legal and 


* Kaye 345. 
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socicd Institutions. They were also too mucli given to 
* artificial technicalities of law.* On account of 
causes judicial administration was fast falling into a chaos 
arid the desirability of entrusting a substantial part of it to 
Indian Agency to clear off the heavy arrears, if for no other 
reason, had been repeatedly admitted by the Court of Direc- 
tors. But no step had been taken in that direction. The 
powers of the Sadar Ameens and the Munsiffs w.hich were 
the only two classes of service open to Indians — ^were very 
limited. Bentinck established in 1831 a higher grade of 
Judicial Officer known as " Principal Sadar Ameens ** who 
were authorised to try cases involving property of any amount- 
An appeal lay from them to the European Judges. 

The reform of the Criminal Branch of Judicial administrar 
tion was not so easy. The only steps in that direction 
(x) the appointment of uncovenanted servants as Deputy 
Magistrates (in 1843) in any district, at the discretion of the 
Bengal and Agra Governments, and armed with full Magis- 
terial powers ; and (2) improvement in the pay and status 
of the ' Daroga ' to enable this officer to discharge his Police 
functions properly. 

Criiicism— The reforms of Cornwallis and Bentir^W^ 
no doubt a great improvement upon the old state of 
But they could not easily fill the void caused by the 
tion of the village communities in India. It is weil-faibw^ 
how with the help of the Patil (headman) and Itrilkami 
(record-keeper), the communities were able to enjoy internal 
peace, and detect crime. Sympathetic administrators like 
Elphinstone and Malcolm attributed the contentment and 
.^secririty of the people — ^in spite of the mis-govemm ent of 
the Central Authority — ^to their admirable system of village 
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communities, Malcolm was particularly struck with the 
persistence with which the community adhered to its village 
site and organization whenever they were threatend or des- 
troyed by political revolutions or foreign invasions. But 
“these communities could not survive under the pressure of 
.British administration, and the result was, that during the 
long time that new institutions were rising to take the place 
of the old, (always a slow process), the country was infested 
with a recrudescence of crime and lawlessness of which no 
idea can be formed at this distance of time. 

( 34 ) IV— The Charter Act of 1833. 

The Charter Act of 1833. — ^The state of laws that obtained 
at the time of Lord William Bentinck was hardly better than 
that of judicial administration described in the last section. 
It was here, however, that a very important change was 
brought about by the Charter Act of 1833. Lord Morley 
characterised this Act as Certainly the most extensive 
measure of Indian Government between Mr, Pitt's famous 
Act of 1784 and Queen Victoria's assumption of the Govern- 
ment of India."* To appreciate this high praise w^e must 
recall the changed circumstances— both in India and in 
England — ^under which that measure was enacted. The 
wars of Wellesley and Hastings had added enormously to 
the territories under British Rule, and to the difficulties of 
administration in India, In England, on account of reform of 
Parliament, liberal principles were in the ascendant ; (i) 
there was a clamour for freedom of trade with India, (2) 
for the unrestricted immigration of Europeans into India I 

for a reform of the laws of India ; (4) and of the state of 
Kucation prevailing therein. 

' f Speech {Keith Volume II 95), 
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In response to the first demand the last traces of the com- 
mercial monopoly of the East India Company were abolished, 
and the Company thenceforward became a purely political 
body. 

To satisfy the second demand all restrictions upon the 
immigration of Europeans into India wxre removed ; they 
could now settle in any part of India that was in British pos- 
session, without the requirement of a license. 

Reform in Indian Legislation . — ^The unrestricted ingress into 
India of Englishmen rendered the reform of the Indian Law 
almost imperative. Lord Macaulay had well pointed out the 
danger of exposing the Indian population to the tyranny and 
insolence of the conquering race. As he put it India has 
suffered enough already from the distinctions of castes and 
from the deeply rooted prejudices which those distincticHis 
have engendered, God forbid that we should inflict on h^ 
the curse of a new caste, that we should send her a new breed 
of Brahmins, authorized to neat all the native population 
as Parias.”* 

The dangers of the situation were increased by the very- 
defective power of law-making that w’as enjoyed by the 
Governor-General in Council. Hitherto the Regulations had 
been made with special reference to the Indian populatic^, 
and to the servants of the Company. Nor could the Eegu&i- 
tions have any jurisdiction over the Supreme Court which 
owed its origin to a Royal Charter. The first thing to do, 
therefore, was to increase and extend the legislative power 
of the Govemor-Greneral in Council so as to reach the Euro- 
pean Settlers. He was accordingly, em{K)wered to make 
laws and regulations for aU persons (British, Foreigners, or 
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Natives), and for all Courts {i.e,, the Courts of the Company 
and the Supreme Court).'* Such laws were not required to 
be registered in the Supreme Court and forthwith became 
Acts of the Governor-General in Council. 

A reform of the machinery for the making of laws was re- 
quired on another ground also — ^namely the chaotic state into 
which laws and Regulations had fallen about 1833. 

At the time of considering the judicial reforms of Warren 
Hastings reference was made to the triumph of Hastings 
In his struggle against the Supreme Court as to the laws that 
were to be applied to the Indian subjects of the East India 
Company. The Act of 1781 laid down that in suits between 
Natives within the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court regard 
should be paid to the personal law of the party whether 
Hindu or Mahomedan, and where the parties were under 
different personal law’s, to that of the defendant. It was 
likewise prescribed that no act committed in consequence of 
a rule or law of caste in Native families should be held to be 
a crime, although it might not be justifiable under the laws 
England."* 

But though it now became possible for the personal law ot 
the Hindus and Mahomedans to be developed, the principle 
was neither universal nor satisfactory ; {a) thus, there were 
many communities, numerically small but socially and poli- 
tically of increasing importance, e.g,, the Parsees, the Jains, 
the Portuguese, the Armenians etc., which were outside the 
pale of the Native Law ; (h) again there were large areas of 
modem life for which neither the Hindu nor the Mahomedan 
iaw could have made any provision ; (c) further, as the Maho- 
medan Law was applied in criminal trials, it inflicted great 
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liard^hips upon the non-Mahomedans ; (d) nor were some of 
the punishments prescribed by the Native Law e.g. mutilation, 
in consonance with modem views. 

A practical difficulty in the application of the personal law 
arose from two further causes ; (i) the ]Mahomedan Law was 
contained in the Koran and other texts ; the Hindu Law in 
the Shastras and Commentaries thereon. It was not easy 
to interpret the texts or reconcile conflicting authorities. (2) 
In actual practice, the laws — ^as contained in the texts — ^were 
modified by custom. 

The arduous task of adapting the laws and customs of tl^ 
population to changed circumstances w^as sought to be ac- 
complished by the decisions of the judicial Tribunals and by 
Regulations passed by the Executive Authority. But, as 
Lord Macaulay pointed out, there were different tribunals, 
independent of each other, whioh administered the law. 
There were courts established by Acts of Parliament (eg. 
the Mayor's Court), by Royal Charters (the Supreme Court,) 
and Courts of the Company (the Sadar Courts). Each put 
its own interpretation and even the Judges of the same Courl 
did not always agree. 

The power of making Regulations was given to the Gover- 
nor General and Council of Bengal, and to the Provincial 
Governors by the Acts of 1773 and 1781. The Regulations 
were of the nature of official instmctions and explanations 
rather than of legislative enactments. Thus they embo- 
died the Land' Revenue Settlements and the judicial admi- 
nistration. Lord Cornwallis took great pains to systematize 
the Regulations. '' He gave them permanent expression and 
substantial shape, for the guidance alike of those who were 
to administer and those who were to appeal to them. The 
Regulations were to be numbered, arranged, printed and 
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circulated. They were to have a home in every Government 
Office and to be transmitted to the Authorities in England.”* 
Lord Cornwallis arranged these Regulations in 1793 in the 
Bengal Code ; similar collections of the revised Regulations 
were made for Bombay by Elphinstone, and for Madras by 
Sir Thomas Munro. 

, ;Bnt these Regulatins had defects of their own: they were 
the work of practical administrators and not of skilled drafts 
men, they were voluminous, and obscure, and contained a 
great deal of matter that was obsolete or repealed ; above alL 
as they emanated from different sources, they often contained 
conflicting instructions. 

On the top of the Regulations stood the Acts of Parliament 
that were made applicable to India, {a) Thus the Charter 
of 1726 given by George I introduced into India the English 
statue law" as it stood in that year, (b) English Statue Law 
passed after 1726 w^as applicable in India if it was expressly 
extended to any part thereof. 

It would be clear from this brief survey of the state of laws 
and judicial tribunals in British India, that the time had 
come for a great reform. Lord Macaulay suggested * codi- 
fication of the laws' as the only remedy to remove un- 
certainty, and recommended the appointment of a 
^Commission for that purpose. “ The work of digesting a 
vast and artificial system of unwritten jurisprudence is- 
far more easily performed and far better performed by few 
minds than by many, by Government like that of Prussia 
or Denmark, than oy a Government like that of England. A 
Iq^uiet knot of two or three veteran jurists is an infinitely 
better machinery for such a purpose than a large popular 
a^embly divided, as such assemblies almost always are> ixita 
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adverse factions. This seems to be, therefore, precisely 
that point of time at which the advantage of a complete, 
written Code of laws may most easily be conferred on India* 
It is a work, w^hich cannot well be performed in an age of 
barbarism, which cannot without great difficulty he per- 
formed in ah age of freedom. It is a work which especially 
belongs to a Government like that of India — to an enlighten- 
ed and paternal despotism.” The great principles of co- 
dihcation were three, as put forward by Macaulay : iiniformity 
where you can have it, diversity where you must have it, but 
in all cases, ceiiamfy. 

The provisions of the Charter Act of 1833 so far as they bore 
upon the machinert” for the making of Laws for India were 
three : it deprived the Governors and Councils of Bombay and 
Madras of their independent powders of law’-making: it vested 
this power in the Governor-General in Council of India ; and 
it added to the Council, for the satisfactor}^ work of co- 
dification, a fourth member (called the Legal Member) who 
was to be an English Barrister. 

The Charter x\ct also provided for the appointment of a 
Law Commission for codification, and Lord Macaulay the 
first Law’ ^lember under the new Act, was appointed the 
President of this Commission. 

So far, however, as actual results were concerned the 
Law Commission w’as a failure. Its activity languished after 
the departure of Lord Macaulay- The draft of the Indian 
Penal Code made by Macaulay was no doubt a solid achieve- 
ment ; but though begim in 1835 if i^ot become an act 
for nearly 20 years. The Commission no doubt, collected a 
vast amount of information, but did not proceed beyond that ; 
and it cost India about 17 lacs of rupees. 
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(35) V— Other Provisions of the Charter act. 

Generak The Charter Act of 1833 niarks an equally im- 
portant change in the attitude of Parliament towards the 
people of India. Under the stress of wars and of territorial 
aggrandisement no attention had hitherto been paid to 
the condition of the people. The economic drain which 
increased in volume and ramifications, with every increase 
in the territories of the Company w^as, if possible, the least 
«Vil of the Rule of the Company. Greater harm was done 
by the complete exclusion of Indians from every post of 
honour and emolument in the public service of the land. 
This exclusion was all the more galling when contrasted with 
the memory of the highest positions — ^in Civil and Military 
Ii>epartments which they held — ^and often with distinction — 
in those Native States which were but recently subverted. 
Above all nothing had as yet been done to introduce the 
people of India to that Western civilization whose superio- 
rity in the science of government, in the method of war, in 
administration, in patriotism, in organization, in discipline, 
in culture, in education, in science, in art — ^in every thing, in 
fact, which makes for success in the great struggle for exis- 
tence which is going on around us as much among individuals 
as among nations — whose superiority — I say — ^was being de- 
monstrated to them with a rapidity and thoroughness that 
staggered them. 

Both with respect to Western Education and the employ- 
ment of Indians in PuhHc Service, the Charter Act of 1833 
laid down important principles. 

^ VI— Education. 

. little attention was paid to the subject of Education 
before the days of Lord Bentink. It is true that the Charter 
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Act of 1813 had allowed the ingress, under restrictions, into 
India of Missionaries that the latter may introduce useful 
knowledge and Christianity among the native population; 
the Act further required one lac of rupees to be set aside 
every year for the revival and improvement of literature and 
the encouragement of learned natives of India, and for the 
introduction and promotion of a knowledge of the Sciences 
among them. 

But in spite of this Parliamentary enactment, and of what 
had been done by Warren Hastings for Oriental learning 
many years before that enactment, little progress was made 
till 1823. In that year ' a Committee of Public Instruction ' 
was formed to utilise the Fund for the promotion of Educa- 
tion, But this Committee did little more than print classical 
books and give stipends to scholars in the Oriental Colleges 
in Benares and Calcutta. In fact about this time a great 
controversy w^as going as to w^hat system of education 
should be encouraged by Government— the Western or the 
Oriental. At last the cause of Western Education triumphed, 
thanks to the labours of the Missionaries, the efforts made 
by Reformers like Ram Mohan Roy, and to the famous Minute 
of Lord Macaulay. When he came out to India as the First 
Law Member under the Act of 1833 he was appointed PreS- 
dent of the Committee of Public Instruction. The Menibels 
of this Committee were divided on the question of W^bm 
versus Oriental Education. Macaulay's Minute which made 
a deep impression upon Lord William Bentinck decided this 
controversy. 

It should be noted, however, that Macaulay s attack was 
directed against classical (Sanskrit and Persian) learning. 
Jle was entirely for improving the Vemactdars : but as they. 
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in their backward state, could not be a fit , medium for con- 
veying Western knowledge, the English language was to be 
used for that purpose. A number of causes conspired to 
make the spread of Western learning very rapid, (i) Increased 
activity of the Missionaries, “ At the commencement of 
1852 there were labouring throughout India and Ceylon the 
Agents of 22 Missionary Societies. They maintained 1347 
Vernacular Day Schools containing 47504 boys, and 93 Board** 
ing Schools with 2414 Christian boys. They also superin* 
tended 126 English Day-Schools containing 14562 boys.”* (2) 
Bentinck displaced the Persian language from the Law Courts 
and English was substituted. (3) Freedom of Press was 
established in 1835. (4) Lord Hardinge made the attainment 
of Western Education a qualification for entrance into Gov- 
ernment Service, 

V^hile the Governor-General in Council was labouring to^ 
spread Western Education, administrators like Elphinstone, 
Munro, and Thomason were trying to encourage the spread 
of knowledge through the Vernaculars. Elphinstone found 
the newly acquired Province of Bombay very backward in 
education and, therefore, formed A Society for the Promo- 
tion of the Education of the Poor ” in 1820 and for 12 years 
this Society printed books in the Vernacular and established 
schools for the spread of Primary Education. His project 
to found a College for the spread of higher education was 
opposed in his Council and did not receive the sanction of 
the Court of Directors. But though no English School was 
started in Bombay during Elphinst one’s time, one was opened 
in 1828 — the year after his depature, and the great Elphins* 
tone Institution (now the College) was opened in 1842. 


* Dr, Buist : Notes on India page 23. 
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Mimro derived the inspiration to spread knowledge from 
Elphinstone. His plan was to establish normal schools for 
the preparation of teachers who were later on to be placed 
in the districts for the diffusion of knowledge through books 
specially designed for the purpose. 

What was done for Bombay by Elphinstone, and for 
Madras by 'Munro was done for the Agra Province by Thoma- 
son. He came to the conclusion that to produce any per- 
ceptible impression on the public mind in the new provinces, 
it must be through the medium of the vernacular languages.*' 
The labours of Thomason in the pursuit of this policy 
were thus eulogised by Dalhousie in 1853 : " I desire at the 
same time to add the expression of my feeling, that even 
though Mr. Tliomason had left no other memorial of his pubEc 
life behind him, the system of general vernacular education, 
which is ail his owm, would have suffered to build up fer 
him a noble and abiding monument to liis earthly career.*’* 

In Bengal — Bentick deputed Mr, William Adam an Ameri- 
can Missionar}' — to enquire into the state of education and 
his report is extremely valuable as throwing light upon 
the methods and extent of indigenous system of Education 
as it prevailed in Bengal for centuries. He was in favour 
of extending the Vernacular institutions on the lines of 
Elphinstone and Munro but his proposals were not accepted, 
and emphasis was laid upon the imparting of higher educa- 
tion. 

It wdll thus be seen that though a powerful impetus had 
been given to the spread of English Education, the Vernacu- 
lars wTTe neglected, the net work of indigenous schools fell 
to pieces, and as the funds made available for the promotion 
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of knowledge were, in any case, almost meagre, the progress 
was imperceptible^ 

The first step of permanent interest was taken by the 
Education Despatch of 1854 — Sir Charles Wood, the 
President of the Board of Control ; but the serious execution 
of the policy adumbrated by that Despatch properly falls 
into the next period. 

( 37 ) VII—Employment of Indians in the Public Services. 

^ A perpetual problem of Indian Administration has been 
|the extent to which Indians should be employed in the admi- 
nistration of the country. In the beginning they were em- 
ployed in the Civil Departments as well as in the Army. In- 
deed it was through them that the duties of Diwani — i.e,, 
Revenue Collection and Administration of Justice were 
discharged. Their exclusion from office begins from the year 
1772 when the Court of Directors resolved to stand forth as 
the Diwan. At that time servants of the Company — Indian 
as well as European were tainted with corruption. Corn- 
wallis tried to remove this evil by increasing the salaries of 
the European Servants of the Company and thus putting 
them above the temptation of receiving bribes. But, as 
already noted, the weakest point in the reforms of Cornwallis 
lay in his having systematically ignored the claims of the 
Indians. Every extension of territory meant employment 
of more Europeans and an enormous addition to the ‘ patro- 
nage ' of the Court of Directors. The way in which they 
distributed this patronage among themselves has been re- 
ferred to already. That the general tone of the lower ser-, 
vants of the Company — and particularly in the Interior of 
iffie Country — ^was low is now admitted, though there were 
t^any honourable exceptions. How jealous the Directors 
"Were of their patronage is .weU brought out by the 
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fate of the Fort William College which Marquis of Wellesley 
established at Calcutta. The object of the College was td 
give to the young factors and writers of the Company a 
knowledge of the Vernaculars and of the histor^^ customs 
and institutions of the Indians. But the Directors 
ordered the immediate closing of the College. The serv^ants 
in stead got a rudimentary^ knowledge in the Institu- 
tion at Hailebury in England prior to their going out to India. 
The evil effects of the ignorance and inexperience of the 
English servants, and of the exclusion of Natives were well 
pointed out by Sir Thomas Munro and by Eiphinstone ; but 
it was reserved for Lord William Bentinck to be the first to 
throw open the judicial administration to the sons of the 
land. This new principle was laid dowm in the Act of 1833. 

‘ No Native of the said territories, nor any natural-bom 
subject of His Majesty resident therein, shall, by reason only 
of his religion, place of birth, descent, colour,, or any of them, 
be disabled from holding any place, office, or emplo57ment 
under the said Company.” In explaining this clause, the 
Despatch which accompanied the Act (and which has been 
attributed to James Mill) said “ The meaning of the Enact- 
ment we take to be that there shall be no governing caste in 
British India ; that whatever other tests of qualification may 
be adopted, distinctions of race or religion shall not be M 
them,” and it proceeded to make the extended employment 
of Indians an argument for “ the promotion of every <te%n 
of education, and the diffusion among them of the treasures 
of science, knowledge and moral culture.” It was Lord 
Macaulay who ran into raptures at having been one of those 
who assisted in framing the Act of 1833 which contained 
that clause — “that wise, benevolent, that noble clause ” as he 
said. 
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In practice, however, the policy of the Company was one of 
• exclusion. The distinction between covenanted and uncon- 
cenanted service was put forward as an excuse for this exclu- 
sion. The Act of 1793 reserved all principal offices in India 
to the '' Covenented ’’ ser%^ants those who had entered 
into a Covenant or agreement that they would not trade or 
accept presents etc.) of the Company. But the covenant 
became meaningless when the Company ceased to be a com- 
mercial body in 1833. But the distinction was maintained 
and the exclusion of Indians continued. 

In 1853 the Directors were deprived of their patronage 
and the Civil Service of India was thrown open to competi- 
tion to all natural born subjects of Her Majesty. But as the 
competitive examination was held iii London, it meant the 
exclusion of most of the Indian candidates. The assurances 
contained in the Queen's Proclamation did not materially 
improve matters. The subsequent history of this question 
will be taken up in another Chapter. 


r 
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CHAPTER IX 

SOME GREAT ADMINISTRATORS. 

< ( 38) I— Introductory, 

In this Chapter attention will be drawn to the individnal 
reforms of some of the great administrators of tliis period. I 
will not say here anything about Clive or Warren Hastings 
or Lord Cornwallis. Lord Wellesley — more known as a 
conqueror — ^was not blind to the great defect of the system 
of Government which the Company had established. The 
Governor-General in Council was at once the highest Legisla- 
tive, Executive and Judicial Authority in India. The 
efficiency of such a centralization of power was won at the 
sacrifice of the interests and rights of the people. He there- 
fore proposed the separation of the judicial function of the 
Governor-General in Council but the problem which Welles- 
ley had most at heart was the education of the British ser- 
vants of the East India Company, 

(39) II — ^The Reforming Movement, 

As Prof. Ramsay Muir points out * the Refonmng^ move- 
Tuent in India associated with the name of Lord William 
Bentinck was in part stimulated by the Libera! movement 
that set in Europe after the overthrow of Napoleon. This 
new spirit showed itself in two ways. On the one hand there 
was a far more respectful study and appreciation of Indian 


* Ramsay Muir 282 — 283 
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Law and custom than had been shown since the days of 
Warren Hastings. Metcalfe, Elphinstone, Munro and Malcolm 
— each one of this great quadrilateral of administrators — 
was an admirer of the village communities of India. The 
primary aim of these great men was to maintain and strength- 
en whatever was good in the self governing institutions of 
the preople. Along with this eagerness to understand and 
preserve what was old, there was an equally strong anxiety 
to introduce the civilization of the W^est into India. 

As examples of the first tendency a few extracts from 
different authorities describing the Village Communities may 
be given here. 

Elphinstone in his report had drawn attention to these 
village communities. In whatever point of view^ we ex- 
amine the Native Government in the Deccan, the first or most 
important feature is the division into villages or townships. 
These communities contain in miniature all the materials of 
a state within themselves, and are almost sufficient to pro- 
tect their members, if all other Governments are withdrawn. 
Though probably not compatible with a very good form of 
Government, they are an excllent remedy for the imperfec- 
tions of a bad one ; They prevent the bad effects of its negli- 
gence and weakness, and even present some barrier against 
its tyranny and rapacity. 

Each village has a portion of ground attached to it which 

committed to the management of its inhabitants. The 
boundaries are carefully marked and jealously guarded^ 
They are divided into fields, the limits of which are exactly 
k§pymi; each field has a name and is kept distinct, even 
cultivation of it is long abandoned. The Villagers 
are mtifely cultivators of the ground with the addition of 
the few traders and arti^s that are required to supply 
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Tbsili^d of each village tb^ 

called the Chaugiik 2iiAi«b5>dWh 
called Kulkanii, 'l^ca-e brides 12 Village 

known by the n^e of Bara Baloti the Patil is head, of 

the Police and of the Administration of justice in his Village, 
but he ne^d only be meationed here as an OjEScer of revenue. 
In that capacity he perfome on a small scale what a Mam* 
latdar or Collector does on a large ; he allots the land to suc^ 
cultivators as have no landW property of their own and fees 
the r^t which each has to pay ; he cdledis the revenue far 
Government from all the ra5?ats ; conducts all its 
ments with them, and exerts himself tb promote the 
vation and the prosperity of the Vifege. Though ori^iia% 
the agent of the Government, he is now re^^rded as eqii^y 
the representative of the Rayat and is not less irseM 
cuting the orders of the Govermnent than mi ass^iiangr^ 
rights or at least in making known the vramgs of the 

Sir Charles Metcalfe — ^in his famous Minute of 1830 also 
wrote The Village Communities are little Republics, having 
nearly everything that they want within themselves and 
almost independent of any foreign relations. . . .The union of 
the village communities — each one forming a separate little 
state by itself, has, I ccuiceive, contributed 
other cause to the preservation of the people c 
all revolutions and changes which they have 
is in ^ h^ degree conducive to thdr happiness? ^0# W tte 
enjoyment of a great portion of freedom and :iM%)eh*fetce. 
I wish,, therefore, that the Vihage cohstStUtMis^y Uever 
be disturb^ and I dread everjrthii^ thal^h^' a tendency 
to .break them up. I am fearful 

ment with each individual rayat, instead of bne with the 
Village Community through their representative, the head 

10 


more th^ 
suffered 
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aieili have such a iendericy. 5of this teason', and for 

this . do^ not desire to sde the Rayattwari Settlement 

generally ii^poduced into the W^tem Provinces/' 

r ' ni— R eforms of Bentinck. 

^Jicg^g.jback;,to the ^oup of Reformers^, one must note 
head stood Lord William Bentinck. ''He: was 
^ag^;4f^,;tte beau ideal of what a Governor-General ought to 
any^man that held that Office. There have been 
several good men and several great men in the same position, 
but there has been none like him. A paramount sense of duty 
I to the inhabitants of India and a desire to do them good in- 
^ sgjred all bis words and actions.* 

. :He had received definite instructions from the home autho- 
rities to effect retrenchment in expenditure which had grovn 
enormously on account of the wars of Lord Hastings — and 
with the help of two specially appointed Committees he made 
large economies in Civil and Military Departments. He re- 
formed the currency, and rupees with the head of the British 
^eheign wfere struck and made equivalent to a tenth part of 
the pound’. / He also overhauled the Opium Department. 

His AdministraGve Reforms took the shape of improving the 
judicial administration — (to wffich reference has already been 
made) ; he allowed the vernaculars to be used in the proceed- 
ings pf the Courts, in place of the Persian ; above all be in- 
troduced Indians to important places. '' He clearly saw in 
this far-sighted view of Policy that through the path of 
gjcad,ual enlistment of the in tehee tuai ability and ambition 
of The Natives in the permanent service of their own land, lay 
umr.^only reasonable or definite prospect of retaining an 
therein/ 't 
’ • Tomes : 303, 


t Torrens i 303, 
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' His SocitU Rfefonns consisted iii the abcftitihh’ -'aBd 

the supression of Thaggi. He was disuadcd'f^dih^ihterf&if® 
with, the customs of the people by Ori^n^ s^olars/ Hke 
H.;H, Wilson. But he per^vered and aholis|hed;the,evhs; 
;.jWe have considered m another place his Lapd. Revenue 
Policy and also his Educational Policy, ^ 

, On the whole we may concur with the tribute rpaid to him 
by his colleague in the Council, Sir Charjes^ Trevelyan ; *' To 
Lord William Bentinck belongs the great praise of having 
placed buV dominion in India oii its proper ‘foUgdatioh’m the 
reco^itibn of the great principle that India to be goVemed 
for the benefit of the Indians^, ahd that the* advantages' which 
we derive from it should onl^ be' ‘ such ' hs’ are incidental to 
and inferential from that course of proceeding^” 

o * , / 

(41) IV— Work of Sir Thomas Munrq.. 

' ‘ Munro-'s Views on Indian Administ^tioii’^ ' are contained 
in his well-known Minute of 31st December 1824 wliich Mr. 
R. C.' Dutt described as ” perhaps ihe thoughtful and 
Statesmanlike Minute ever recorded rn Indin since 'the time of 
Cornwallis.”* Some of those views may be 'Considered here, 

' (i) ^ On the Employment of Indians in' Administfddivt 
Work.-^Mumo deplored that no confidence '^as plaCed in the 
Nativd^ and that they were excluded frdm all offices ; he was 
convinced that mere spread of edrication would not raise the 
people ; our books aloiie will do little or nothing ;'dry sirbple 
literature will never improve the character of a natioli. To 
produce this effect, it must open the road to Wealth, honour, 
and public employment. Without the prclspett of such a 
reward, no attainments in science will ever rbiSe the charac- 
ter of the people.” Munro also held that* the employment of 
Indian s was also desirable on the ground of 'getting accurate 
* Dntt (Early Brftiirhf Rule) 160; 
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irxformatic:^ frqm their laws and customs ancE 

for (the mal^ngof fqr them.. 

{2) On'tke AihiiH^es and Disadvantages of British Rule , — 
Thtmgh 'British' feule has secured India from the calamities 
of 'fortJga war and internal commotion, it has also brought 
about the exclusion of the people from any share in legisla- 
tion ‘or administration ; this necessarily leads to a lowering 
of the charabter of the people. 

, One of the greatest disadvantages of our Government in 
India is its tendency to lower or destroy the higher ranks ot 
society, to brnig them all too much to one level and by de- 
priving them of their former weight and influence to render 
them less useful instruments in the internal administration 
of the country/' 

(3) On the Future of India . — There is one great question to 
which we should look in all our arrangements ; w^hat is to 
be thek final result on the character of the people ? Is it to 
be raised or is it to be lowered ? Are we to be satisfied with 
merely securing our powder and protecting the inhabitants, 
leaving them to sink gradually in character lower than at 
present or are we to endeavour to raise their character and 
render them worthy of filling higher situations in the manage- 
ment of their country and devising plans for its improvement ? 
It ought undoubtedly to be our aim to raise the minds of 
the natives and to take care w^henever our connection with 
India might cease, it: did not appear that the only fruit of our 
dominion there had been to leave the people more abji^t and 
able to govern themselves than when we f ouncf . 

measures might be suggested which might , proba- 
ox less usefid^ih improving their char^te^3 
no one appears to me so well calculated to ensure^ success, as 
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that of endeavouring to give them higher opinion bi tbeHisel- 
vesy by placing more confidence in them, by placing theisi m 
in^rtant situations, and perhaps by rendering them eligible 

to almost every office under the Government When ‘we 

reflect how much character of Nations has always been im- 
proved by that of Govemments and that some, once the most 
cultivated have sunk into barbarism, while others, formerly 
the rudest have attained the highest point of civilization, wc 
shall see no reason to doubt that, if we pursue steadily the 
proper measures, we shall in time so far improve the character 
of our Indian subjects as to enable them to govern and to 
protect themselves.” 

: — For his view on Subsidiary Alliances, and on Judicial 
and land Revenue Administration see elsewhere. 

( 42 ) IV— Work of Elphinstone. 

He went to India as a young lad of 17 in 1796 and served 
in the capacity of a Private Secretary under Arthur Welles- 
ley — the future Duke of Wellington. He was Resident at 
Nagpur from 1804 to 1808 and there he obtained intimate 
knowledge of Maratha affairs. A Mission to Kabul enabled 
him to write a history of Afghanistan and on his return in 
1811 he was appointed Resident at Poona and was witness of 
the last stages of the Peshwa’s rule. After the over-tin^ 
of that rule he was appointed Commissioner of the DsoSah 
in January 1818 and Governor of Bombay in 181^ 

His fame as a liberal Administrator rests mainly on his 
work in three <ffrections. *His first eodeavour was to codify 
the I^w. He framed the B<aiJbay^<k>db' consisting of 27 
Regulations and he also had the idea oi' preparing an exhaus- 
tive -of laws and customs of the different ca stes of the 
♦ Dutt- — India uuder Eaiiy British 
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Hindus. iHis;.secpnd) Object! %las to confer on tbe .people- of 
IndiiSL as jlatgo a in the .work of adnmistration as posr 
sible. , In this tes^ct ^he* najs^xim of Elphinstone was this : 
"our object ought. tj 0 ,>he to place ourselves in the same re-^ 
lation tP as »tbe “.Tartars are to the Chinese : re- 

taining; 4he .GpyOTMneiit and military power, but gradually 
relinquishing ;aU"^htn-e in civil, administration, except that 
de^ee of, CQntrpl which is necessary to give the whole 
in^ulse .and- direction." His. third and last purpose was to 
sf^ead a soxind system of education, about which something 
has been said ^eady. 

( 43 ) V-~Other Administrators. 

It is impossible to mention here all the great names of this 
period or to specify their work but the student of this period 
of Indian administration is easily convinced that at no time — 
either before. or after this period — were there so many able 
servants of the Company labouring for the good of the peo- 
ple. Sir John . Shore, John Sullivan, Sir John Malcolm^ 
Thomason, R. M. Bird, Colvin, Cotton, Briggs, Todd, Grant 
Duff are famous names' As’R. C. Dutt observes "Never 
did Englishmen of aiiy generation show higher literary cul- 
ture and talent in' india, pever did they show a truer sympa- 
thy with' the people.'"* 

( 44 ) Vt— L ord DalhPcsie as an Administrator. 

passing ,^ver a, penPd :Of m years we coxneAo Lofd^^Dai- 
tba.;Qon^pm of the .work of, tte East 

'Company.' Hifi';tbh:st'for ^territorial. jeXpansioiBti ajnd his 
^^:^tyjtP.in^tJ3Qduci5;i^teriaI.'and;Dior^^ pfi^cstem 
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civilization ^rinta India, illustrate the weakness rand strength 
respectively of the Rulers of India of the first half of the 
Nineteenth Ceptury. Not only, however, does he sum ,up in 
himself the chaxpcteristics of the preceding era, he fore- 
shadows the development of the succeding period. He is 
thus a transitional figure. His views have been set out 
most cle^ly m his well known Minute in which he took a 
review of Ms long adniinistration towards its close. 

Minute of Lord Dalhousie — 2Stb February, 1856. 

Each itein mentions what Dalhousie achieved or proposed 
to achieve regarding the various problems of administraticm, 

!.• Sfecnrii^ the peace of the frontier by friendly treaties 
^ With Kashmir, Khelat and Kabul. 

e. ' Conqh^^of the Punjab and Burma, • 

3. ’ ' AiHiexationW of the kingdoms of Nagpm and Oudh, 

tiie principality of Satara, the Chiefsjiip of Zansi, 
and the acquisition of Berari 

4. Increase in the revenue from £26 in 1847-48 to £30 in 

■ ; 1855, and of trade. • ^ 

5. 'Setting up of strcmg Civil Govenfrafents’in the pro- 

• n^ly acquired, particularly in: the 4 long- 

'doms of Punjab, Burma, Oudh aiid l 4 agpur. 

6. Separation of Bengal and its aSbinktratkai by 

. ,, “^^eut.TGovemor as requir^ by lie 

7:. . establfehment of .the Legfelatur© of iftRiia as 
^distinct ‘from the Supreme' proce- 
dure was fixed; its and 

8.^ Reorgai:4zafion./)f the civile serv^a^^ been 

.. .ithfoTO pp^ tppompe^ifn^^^ Depart- 
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examinaticMis as tests of efiBciency and 
proipotionv ; 

9. Ap^oiiltments of/ Inspectors of prisons in the N. W, 
t^rdvihces and in Bengal and in Madras and Bom- 

^ for establishing prison discipline. 

ro^ ]$xter^ion of the system of primary education as it 
\yas established by Mr. Thomason in the N. W. 
Provinces? and the establishment of the Presi- 
dency College of Calcutta. 

Giving effext to the orders contained in the famous 
Education Despatch of 1854. 

A Department of Public Instruction under a Direc- 
tor was established ; provisional rules for grants- 
in-aid were drawm up ; and a Committee appoint- 
ed to frame a scheme for the proposed Universi- 
ties.’ Also special attention was paid to Female 
Education. 

II. The first introduction into the Indian Empire of 
three great engines of social improvement, which 
the sagacity and science of Western times had 
f previously given to the Western Nations namely 
Railways, uniform Postage, and the Electric 
♦ Telegraph. 

Railways , — ^A system of trunk lines connecting the in- 
terior of each Presidency with its principal port and 
connecting the [several presidencies with each other, 
projected and begun. 

Post . — special Commission laid down the following 
Mndpai rules underlying the postal S3r^em (i) the 
iiSMtition of the post office throughout India as a 
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' <Jepartinent, superintendid^Jgr life ?)6pector« 
‘GdfieraLl, tilKfer the immediate ddntni?of 
ncreht India. (3) A uniform rate irre5|P®etiW of 
distance, throughout India. (3) The substitution of 
postage stamps for cash pajments. {4) The restriction 
of the privilege of bfhcial franking to as few officers 
as possible. 

Telegraph , — ^About 4000 miles of Electric Telegraph were 
brought into operation. 

.12. {a) The successful execution and comptetion of the 

Ganges Canal. 

(&) The Bari-Doab canal in the Paigab. 

T3. Works for improving the general cominunications of 
the Country. 

{a) internal navigation by steam-siup flotillas in the 
Ganges, the Indus, and the Irrawatdy. 

(6) Improvements in the ports of CalcXitth, 

Karachi, Rangoon and the i^w port of Dalhousie 
on the Bassdn River. 

(c) Construction of roads — ^particularly the Grand 
Trunk Roads, and bridges &c. 

’14. Finally the practice of requiring the Provincial 
Governments to submit annual Reports of 
important occurrences in their Provinces was 
begun by Dalhousie. 

Principles of his policy . — Some of the 
undedyi^ the r^rms of Dsdhousie may be thus ^id <|9wn : — 
As Lee-Warner points out,* Dalhousk’s fun 4 aunept^ axiom 
was the separation of the functions qf into 

Departments with responsible officials at the tqp. Thus he 
created a separate Department for Public Works, and so 

• See Lee-Wamer ; VoL II Qlapter V. ' 
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reformed the system , of accojmts as to distinguish between the 
moneys spent upon the new works and those spent upon re- 
pairs and maintenance. He also proposed that money should 
be borrowed for the purpose of expediting the construction 
of Public Works. His Radway p>olicy was fully set out in his 
minutes of 4th July 1850 and April 1853: He advocated 
Railway construction by private Companies, with guaranteed 
interest and State control. 

is proposals for Military Reform . — ^In conclusion a word 
must be said here about his proposals for military reform. 
The Indian Army consisted of Royal troops {all European),, 
and Company's troops (Indian and European). Dalhousie 
advocated the enlargement of the European portion of the 
army and the Act of 185 € raised the limit of the European 
army to 20,000. The efficiency of the army was lessened by its 
administration being carried on by Military Boards in Calcutta, 
Madras ,and Bombay. The Boards were abolished and their 
work ^trusted to separate Departments. These and other 
proposals of Dalhousie regarding military matters were con- 
tained in a series of nine Resolutions which for a long time 
remained buried in the archives of the India OfiBce.* 

VII — Retrospect. 

With this chapter the Administration of India by the East 
India Company comes to a close. Everywhere the old order 
of things gave place to a new order. Amidst the ruins of the 
old order the foundations were being laid upon ^ which an 
extensive system of administration was to be built up imder 
the auspices of the Crown. To that period of reconstmctioh 
we turn in the next Part of this book. ' * 

— ; ' j 

* See Eee-Wamer : Volume II, Chapter VIII. 



PAST III 

BUREAUCRATIC GOVERNMENT. 

CHAPTER X 

PARLIAMENTARY SUPREMACY IN THEORY ANP 
PRACTIC. 

( 46 ) I — ^Introductory. 

We considered in Part II the territorial expansion as weD 
as the administrative system established m India imder 
East India Company. When the Crown assamed dxi; 
direct responsibility for the Government of India, the’ mitotr 
lization of administration was completed and a form of Gov- 
ernment resulted which is aptly called “ Bureaucratic 
Government/' In this form administration is cairied on 
by .a hierarchy or gradation of officers, the lower office 
being the agents ■ of, and therefore entirely responsible to, 
those s:^perior to tbean. ^ The wishes of the people are 
constitutionaliy consulted. This form of Government 
be inevitable under certain conditions ; nor need it i^ce^^arify 
be antagonistic to the interests of the peopie<‘!;Jts' es^nfce 
lies in nothing being done by the people, though a set of 
officials 'may presuhle to do a great deal of what' they thSAk 
to be good for the people.’ " 

We’hicly distingni^ teAlr. tiers in the officialdom Which now 
managed' the.’ a&fe df Ihdia.' ' At the tQp'wa:S ’(i)' the Secre- 
tary of -State for* Ihdia ih Council re^ponable *td PaiiiameT^ 
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for the administration of India. (2) Below him was the 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India in Council who was 
at the head of the administration in India and who was ” The 
nian on the spot."' (3) Below him was a number of Pro- 
vincial (or, as they wct^ -also c^ed, local) Governments or 
administrations under Governors, Lieutenant-Governors or 
Chief Commissioners. These Governments did not enjoy 
any independent powers of their own but were the agents of 
the Governor-General in Council. (4) Finally, within the 
provinces a more or less uniform system of administration 
came to be established, the unit of which was the District, and 
the chief executive officer in which was Collector-Magistrate 
or the Deputy Commissioner. 

In this Part we shall consider the growth of the system along 
these four lines, with speciad reference to the relations that 
bound the lower to the higher authorities. The defects of 
the system became obvious even before the process of centra- 
Ik&ation was completed. They were partially removed by 
-(r) adopting the converse process of Deoenteiiizadion as 
between the C^tral and Provincial Goveniirieirts, (2) the 
tetitution of Local Self — Government within the ,^>6vinces 
finally, by (3) the establishment of Legislative Councils. 
An inquiry into the results accomplished or anticipated in 
each of these directions wall form a proper Ihtroduction to 
the study of Responsible Government which is the Subject 
of the Fourth Part of this Book. 

447) II — ^History of the Government of India 

Act 1858. 

the Charter of the Company was renewed in 1853. 
as if prescient of tihe| imp^nding^ catastrophe 
the Indian teiritoriesH shcful^d’ under 
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the Govemineat of the Company “ in trust foi: the Crown 
until it sjiould direct otherwise/' The Indian ^Mutiny ol I1857 
gave tho the old system. It was aigned by 

many question of abplishing the East India Company 

should pot be raised in Parliament until peace was establ^^ 
ed in India. But the House of Commons resolved to take 
up that question without delay and two BiUs were successive- 
ly introduced in the House of Commons. It appeared at one 
time Bs likely that the two rival BiUs would be made the sub- 
ject of party strife. The House of Commons, therefore, re- 
sorted to the procedure of adopting certaiix Resdutois 
embodying the principles of the two Bills. A third 
based upon these Resolutions finally became The Act for 
the good Government of India " of 1858. It in no way in- 
terfered with the details of Indian Government. It conned 
itself to the improvement of the machinery by which the 
Indian Government was to be thenceforward superintended ' 
and controlled in England. 

( 48 ) III — The Case for the Status Qtw. 

Great apprehension was expressed at the time of the pass- 
ing of the Act about the danger of the Government of India 
falling into the hands of the Crown. It was felt that there 
should be some check over the exercise of authority by 
Crown, and it was contended that the House of Commpr^ cm 
account of its other preoccupations would not be an eff^ve 
check. The partisans of the East India Company said that 
an independent body like the Court of Directors, was a better 
check than the House of Commons. In the Petition (framed 
by John Stuart Mill) that was submitted to Parliament on 
behalf of t^e East India Company,* this position was well 

* Keith Vol. I, pages 298—319. 
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ffif|[ued. ‘^Tii^ Hoine adminfetraitfon of India-' bannot be 
v^ed-m tii^' ^iiiister of the Qovm' a^tinct of a 
Cdundl cornpdsetf of statemen experienced in Hdian afiairs. 
Sncb a bbdy ' ^bdtild ‘not only qtalified to advise the iSinisteT 

but alsoby-its a^Mce, to exerci^ a moral check over Him. The 
to be influenced by private’ -or public 
pre^urey Council’ ought to be a barrier al^ "against 
ffie' inroads . bf self interest and ignorance to' which he 
'^^^bxpbsed. If the Council was not a check, it would be? a 
^een. In any case, a new Council would nbl have that 
Authority Which an established body like the Court of Direc- 
tdrs possessed/' The Petition, therefore^ pleaded for the 
cdnrinuance of the Status quo. , ' 

(49) IV— Defects of the old 'System*/ ■ 

: ' .i * 

But .this plea proved unavailing. That ^ 

Double Government established by, Pitt’s\Acti<^[^7.%-;5y^^ a 
failure was admitted by all. At the same time when one 
reflected upon’ the work of '^dmm^ 

of IndisK one was bound tO' that if the? Company's 

Rule over India proved a failure it was ntot due' to the paucity 
of able- ^rvants^ but rather to the incurable defects of the 
system itself. 

The greatest defect was the irresponsible character of the 
Double Government. There were as many as three autho- 
rities 'between which that responsibility was divided: the 
C6urt of Directors (who could recall a Governor-General 
though He was appointed by the Crown), the Board of Control 
^hich really meant the President who, particularly ib mat- 
of 'peace and war, acted without the consent and in 
some cases without even the knowfeige of the Directors, and 
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invo{\!^d ife x^nnecessary and rainons wars) ; and 

fiirafiy the Govemor'<^eral in Council (who, rehptng upon 
the support of the President of the Board of Control, often 
fc)liOw^ a policy -that was not to the liking of the Court of 
Dhrotors.} 

. Such .an arrangement was bound to prove harmful to the 
interests of the people of India and it was opposed to the 
fundameiltal principle of the British Constitution, As Lord 
Palmerstqn, in introducing the Govemment of India iSill oi 
1858, said A principle of our political system is that admi- 
nistrative functions should be accompanied by miifetenrial 
responsibility — -responsibility to Parliament, responsibility to 
put^c qpihion/ responsibhity to the Crown/** The Directors 
were responsible only to the Court of Proprietors and not to 
the people or Parliament of England, nor was'Th6 PfesSSeot 
of Board though a member of the Ministry, ‘^ctly 
re^ponkhle to Parliament through it, 

A Second defiect was the cumbrous and dilatory method of 
administration.' It involved an incredible amount of cor- 
respondence between England and India, with the inevitable 
result that a great deal of work was really done by those 
whom Burke called the “ tyrants of the desk/' Commenting, 
upon, this .defect Palmerston said, ‘‘Before a despatch^ 
the- most important matter can go out to Ipdia it"h^ to 
oscillate between Cannon Row and India Hou^/.., arid its 
adventures between these two extreme pdin^ pf t^'lnetro- 
poiis were often as curious as the familiar of a 

^Guinea*' .. 

. A further defect was the indifierei^ ol tbc House of Com- 
mons to the affairs of India* As Macaulay eomi^ained a 
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broken hea^ in G^ld Batbf.FielcJs produced a greater sensa- 
tion among Members of Paarliament than three pitched bat- 
tles in OEndifc. , . 

Nor, finaJly, was -the Government by a mercantile Company 
of a large country containing many Ruling Princes free 
from absurdity and anomaly. 

In faot,, though there was considerable diversity of detail 
as to the suggested remedy all critics of the old system of 
Government agreed that it should be abolished and that the 
administration of India should be transferred from the 
Company to the crown. The first step towards such trans- 
ference was taken by the Act of 1853 by requiring six out of 
the tewntyfour Directors to be nominated by the Crown. The 
Government of India Act of 1858 went further : it abolished 
the Court of Directors and the Board of Control altogether, 
transferred the Government, territories, and revenues of India 
from the Company to the Crown, declared that India was ta 
be governed by and in the name of the English Sovereign, 
authorised the appointment of an additional principal Secre- 
tary of State^ and created the Council of India. 

( 50 ) V — The Secretary of State akd his Council. 

The duties and powers of the Secretary of State in CouncO 
were comprehensively defined as all these duties and powers 
which were exercised by the East India Company and the 
Board of Control in England and by the servants of the 
Company in India. In particular he was charged with the 
“ Superintendence, direction and control of all acts, operation, 
and concerns w^hich in anjwvise relate to the Government 
revenues of India.” 

yeSrtion of H:he Secretary of State for India.' differed 
from the ^fer four Secretaries'o^State-^ome; Fdreigit, 
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Colonial, and War) in the British Cabinet in two respects- 

(1) His sakiy and that of his Parliamentary and Permanent 
Under Secretaries was placed on the revenues of India, and 

(2) he was given a Council which he was expected always to 
consult and in certain cases whose decisions were binding 
upon him. 

That the Secretary of State should have a Council became 
obvious when one remembered that generally he had no 
sufficient knowledge and experience to discharge duties so 
various and complicated as those connected with the admi- 
nistration of India. But the exact composition of the Coun- 
cil and its relation to the Secretary of State gave rise to great 
difference of opinion. The Council was not meant to be a 
screen as the Court of Directors were in the past, NeiidieT 
was it to be the master of the Secretary nor a meie puppet 
in his hands. Its real positicn was that of advisers and fbr 
that purpose its members were to possess the three requisites 
of intelligence, experience, and independence.* 

The Council under the Act of 1858 consisted of 15 members 
of whom eight were appointed by the Crown and seven were 
elected, in the first instance by the Directors and subsequently 
by the Council itself. They held office during good beha- 
viour but were removable on an address by both Houses of 
Parliament, They were debarred from sitting in PariSa- 
ment. It was thought that otherwise they would become 
party men and their relations with the Secretary of State 
would be strained, especially after a change of Ministry. 

The function of the Council was to conduct the business 
transacted in the United Kingdom in relation to the Govern- 
ment of India and the correspondence with India. 


II 


* Keith : Vol. II, Lord Derb^-'s Speech. 
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As the full responsibility for the Government of India was 
f ^tened upon the Secretary of State it was natural to arm him 
^th the power of overriding his Council. But to check an 
abuse of this power two qualifications were imposed upon 
it : wh^n the Secretary of State acted in opposition to a ma- 
jority of his Council he was to state and place on record the 
ite^ons why he set aside their opinion : similarly any Councillor 
wlio^ advice was not adopted could also place on record the 
reasons which induced him to give that advice. (2) The 
Secretary of State was bound to call his Council at least 
once a week, . 

Regarding the transmission of correspondence there were 
two exceptions to the general rule that all despatches to and 
from India should be laid before the Council : viz, the Secre- 
tary of State might if he thought fit issue orders on ufgent 
matters without calling the Council together, in which case he 
was to place *those orders before their next meeting ; similarly 
he might send out orders and instructions in secret matters 
without previously communicating those orders to the 
Council. The secret matters related to the carrying on of 
wm*, or diplomatic arrangem^ts with the Native States. 

.Mn two cases the Secretary was bound by the majority of 
his Council ; {a) in the case of the election of members' to his 
Council,, and (6) in the matter of expenditure of the revenues 
of India. 

From these main provisions of the Act of 1858 it is easy to 
infer what the intentions of Parliament were as to the rela- 
tive position of the Secretary of State and his Council, and 
the rdations of both with the Government of India. Parlia- 
vomit did not wish to disturb the legislative and administra- 
tive powers that then rested in the Governor-General and his 
CouScflL ft imposed a Council of India as a check over the 
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authorities in India and also over the Secretary of State; 
and over all these three authorities the House of Commons, 
in the absence of any rq)resentative institutions in India, 
was to exercise a close and constant supervision. 

{51) VI—The Secretary of State. 

In practice, however, all power tended to gather in the hands 
of the Secretary of State. This was brought about (I) by 
the indifference of Parliament to matters Indian ; (2) by the 
position of subordination and dependence to which the 
Council was reduced ; and finally (3), by a very rigid control 
which the Secretary of State came to establish over the 
details of Indian Finance, Legislation and Administration. 

(i) Nature of Parliamentary Control * — ^The authority 
Parliament over the Indian Government is supreme. It is 
open to Parliament to exercise control either by means of 
legislation, or by requiring its approval to rules made imder 
delegated powers of legislation ; it may control the revenues 
of India ; finally it might exert its very wide powers of calling 
the responsible minister to account on any matter of Indian 
administration. In practice however Parliament legislates 
for India on two occasions ; to make amendments in 
constitution of India, and to authorise loans raised by 
Secretary of State. The bulk of Indian iegislatiesi is 
the Tu diart Legislatures, though closely controlled 1^ 
Secretary of State. It required rules to SdiknittBfi to it 
only in important cases e.g.i Rtiles fnade f(^ fionMnatioB 
and election of adciitioiid Member§ of the'Lei^^tiVeCOtmdls ; 
Rules for the appointments/t’o' be ihade to Ihe Indian Civil 
Service etc. 


M. Report ^3. 
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Nor does Parliament control Indian revetiue (apart from 
Joans raised by the Secretary of State) ; or Indian expendi- 
tore (apart from military expenditure incurred beyond the 
Indian frontiers ) ; As the salaries ' of the Secretary and 
the Under Secretaries were paid out of the Indian revenues 
they did not furnish an occasion for discussion and criticism 
of their Indian policy. In fact once a year statement of the re-*- 
venues and expenditure of India together with a “Moral 
and Material Progress Report” was submitted to Parliament. 
The Report was a cumbrous compilation and the interest 
of Parliament in the budget debate was nil. As Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald admitted, “ Parliament has not been a just or 
watchful steward. It holds no great debates on Indian ques- 
tions ; it looks after its own responsibilities with far less care 
than it looked after those of the Company; its seats are 
empty when it has its annual saunter through the Indian 
budget.”* 

]^ov j&nally does Parliament avail itself to the fullest extent 
ef the other means of making its opinion felt on matters of 
Indian administration e.g., by questions, by amendments to 
the address, by motions to adjourn, by resolutions, or by 
motions of no confidence. On the whole the Authors of the 
Report on Constitutional Refomis had no hesitation in say- 
ing that the interest shown by Parliament in Indian affairs- 
was neither well-sustained nor well-informed. Before 1858 
Parliament held regular inquests in Indian administration 
l^or to each renewal of the Charter; but after 1858 it ceased 
to exercise control at the very moment when it acquired it. 
The authors of the Report regarded this omission on the part 
of Parliament to institute regular means of reviewing the 


* R. Macdonald p. 44, 
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, Indian administration as[inuch responsible as any one cause ior 
! the failure to think out and work out a polic^^ of continuous 
; advance for India. 

(2) Suhordmaiion of the Council io the Secretary of State. 

The expectation of the Council exercising a check over the 
Secretary was not realised in practice. By an Act of i8he 
the Secretary" got the right of filling all vacancies in the 
Council, and the tenure was changed from tenure during 
good behaviour to tenure for a term of ten years. This 
period w"as further reduced to seven years by an Act of 1907. 
About the same time the practice was begun (by Lord Morley) 
of appointing Indians to the India Council. 

Again though the Act of 1858 required the concurrence oi 
a majority of votes at a meeting of the Coimcii for incurm^ 
expenditure in India, this power of Financial veto was, as a 
matter of fact, of little moment. There was a discussion 0® 
this question in the House of Lords in 1869. ** The discus^ 
sion showed that whilst the object, and to some extent the 
effect, of this Section was to impose a constitutional restraint 
on the powers of the Secretary of State with reference to the 
expenditure of money, yet this restraint could not be effect- 
ively asserted in all cases, especially where Imperial 
tions were involved. The Council must in the last 
to Parliament. It ought to be clearly undeistodd the 
I moment the House steps in and expresses an on a 

; subject connected with India, that moment the |tirisdfctf6n of 
the Council ought to cease.” 

Further the circumstance that the Secretary of State could 
issue orders in secret or urgent without consu lt ii^ 

thd Council au^enf ed Ms powers ^ 
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The method of transacting business in the India Office 
and in. the Council of India also tended in the direction of 
increasing the importance of the Secretary. In the India 
Office work was divided among various Departments (e.g^ 
Finance, Revenue, Public Works, Political, Military, Medical, 
Legal, and Department for the Purchase^ of Store on account 
of Government of India). Each Department was under a 
Secretary selected by the Secretary of State. The Secretary 
of State and the Governor-General carried on a good deal of 
correspondence of a private character of which no record 
is kept. The remaining correspondence was dealt with in 
respective Departments to which it belonged. The Secre- 
tary of the Department havhig worked up a case he placed it 
before a Committee of the Council. The Council worked 
through Committees. There w^ere eight or nine of them cor- 
responding to the Departments in the India Office and many 
Councillors served on more than one Committee. They were 
appointed on the Committees by the Secretary of State. It 
was before such a Committee that the Secretary of the De- 
partment placed his file. The Committee then recorded their 
opinion on the file which was next sent on to the Permanent 
Under Secretary of State. He took it to the Secretary of 
State who allowed him to issue orders on it or issued them 
himself, or allowed the Parliamentary Secretary to do so, 
or ordered the file to be taken before a full meeting of the 
Council. Of course in great many cases the orders were 
Issued by the Permanent or Parliamentary Under Secretary. 
This method of transacting work through Committees gave 
enormous power to the Secretary of State. 

' Finally we come to the rigid and minute control exercized 
^cmemment of India. This control was based upon 
the theory that the supremacy of Parliament over the affairs 
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of British India was absolute.* A few examples will sbov^ how 
this theory was established, {a) In 1870 Lord Mayo*s 
Government as a whole protested at being required to pass 
the Bills which ultimately became the Contract Act and the 
Evidence Act. At that time a Law Commission used to sit 
in London to frame drafts of Bills and Codes w^hich werr then 
sent on to the Legislative Council of the Governor- (. {.r oral 
for adoption. The Secretary of State required the Go\ ern- 
ment of India to accept the two Bills in the shape in whicli 
they had been recommended by the Law Commission. The 
Government of India protested on the ground that such 
Codes deprived the Legislative Council of all liberty of 
action. The Home Government though admitting the pos- 
sible inconvenience and embarrassment said, that the risk 
of serious embarrassment would 1 ecome much greater if a 
clear understanding were not maintained as to one ^eat 
principle which from the beginning has underlaid the wMe 
system. That principle is that the final control and direc- 
tion of the affairs of India rest with the Home Government,, 
and not with the authorities appointed and established by the 
Crown, under Parliamentary enactment, in India itself. 

“ The Government established in India is (from the 
nature of the case) subordinate to the Imperial Govmunt^ 
at Home. And no Government can be subordinatesr.p^ssf 
it is within the power of the Superior Govemmi^ 
what is to be done or left undone, and to enfccce qn its 
through the ordinary and constitutional 
to its direction as to the use which they are to make of cfficia! 
position and power in furtherence of the pc&y which has 
been finally decided upon by the advisa:s of the Crown.'" 

' ^ ^ ^ ' 7 

. ♦ M. C. Report S. 54, , 
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(b) Again when Lord Northbrook attempted to assert 

the independence of his Government in fiscal matters, Mr. 
Disraeh^s Government were equally decided in affirming 
their constitutional rights. “It is not open to ques- 
tion that Her, Majesty's Government are as much res- 
ponsible to Parliament for the Government of India as they 
are for any of the Crown Colonies of the Empire It neces- 

sarily lollows that the control exercised by Her Majesty's 
Government over financial policy must be effective also.” 

(c) A further extension of the theory of Parliamentary supre- 
macy was enunciated in 1894 on the occasion of the Cotton 
Duties Bill. Sir Henry Fowler, the Secretary of State, then 
laid it positively that the principle of the united and indivi- 
sible responsibility of the Cabinet, which was recognized as the' 
only basis on which the Government of the United Kingdom 
could be carried on, applied to the Indian Executive Council, 
in spite of the different nature of the tie which held its mem- 
bers together. “ It should be understood that this principle 
which guides the Imperial cabinet, applies equally to admi- 
nistrative and to legislative action ; if in either case a differ- 
ence has arisen, members of the Government of India are 
bound, after recording their opinion, if they think fit to do 
so, for information of the Secretary of State in the manner 
prescribed by the Act, either to act with the Government or 
to place their resignations in the hands of the Viceroy. It is 
moreover immaterial for the present purpose what may be 
the nature of the considerations which have determined the 
Government of India to introduce a particular measure. 
In any case the policy adopted is the policy of the Govern- 
ment as whole, and as such must be accepted and promoted 
by I# who decided to remain members of the Govem- 
mmt*' . 
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Thus the supremacy of Parliament over the Government of 
India, and of the latter over the local Governments, and also 
the principle of unity within the Indian executive were finally 
established. 

It will be now realised, in the light of this principle what 
an effecth^e control the Secretary of State exercised over the 
Government of India. The relation will be examined in 
.greater detail in the next chapter. But the responsibility 
of the Secretary of State to Parliament for every act of Indian 
administration, the fitful interest taken by Parliament w’hich 
might make the most paltry incident in India the subject of 
interpellation or debate, and above all the telegraphic commu- 
nication between the Secretary of State and the Viceroy tend- 
ed to throw enormous power in the hands of the Secretaiy^ 

(52) VII — Review, Criticism, and Reform of the Home 
Administration. 

It will thus be seen that just as under Double Government 
all power came to reside in the President of the Board of 
Control, similarly, under the guise of Parliamentaiy Supremacy 
the Secretary of State became the repository of all power. 
Well-informed writers like Cheiliey, Sir O'Moore Creagh and 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald agree in confirming this view. Much d 
course depended upon what is called the Personal eqUatioi^** 
regarding the relations between Whitehall and Simla. - • 

Turning next to the positmn and reform of ihe Comacii 
of the Secretary of State we must first of aH makeclear to 
ourself what we want it to do. As it had in effect become a 
purely advisory body it merely involved reduplication of 
work and loss of time. The majority of members consisted 
of those who had long officml experieiice in India, and who, 
therefore, sought to control, from tise India Office, the actiem 
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or policy of their successors in office in India. There wa& 
some excuse for re-examining and control of the measures 
of the Government of India so long as the latter was not 
amenable to popular control in India. But the excuse dis- 
appeared and the control became anomalous after the growth 
of public opinion in India. 

Again seven years was too long a period to keep the mem- 
bers of the Council in living touch with the rapidly changing 
conditions in India. The innovation of Lord Morley to 
remedy this defect by the infusion of Indian members into 
the Council was a move in the right direction. 

Another defect of the system was the very anomalous posi- 
tion of the Secretaries of the various Departments which 
transacted business in the India Office. These Secretaries- 
were appointed by the Secretary of State and were often the 
holders of very high official positions in India prior to their- 
appointment. Their knowledge of Indian condition was both- 
more recent and authentic than that of the Councillors to- 
whom, however, they were subordinate. The departmental 
Secretaries could not attend the meetings of the Councils and‘ 
they were not the constitutional advisers of the Secretary of 
State. The object of Lord Crewe's proposed reform of the 
India Council was to convert the Secretaries into the Secret 
tazy of State's constitutional advisers, but the Bill was re- 
jected by the House of Lords. 

Proposals for the reform of the Council — ^like the one of Lord 
Crewe were alwa]^ put forward- But it would seem that 
with the growth of Legislative Councils and popular opinion in 
India, the utility of the Council of the Secretary of State dis^ 
^ggge^. Any strengthening of the Council cuts at the 
of Parliamentary Control at both ends : it weakens 
the jre^nribiMty of the Secretarv of State to Parliameot: 
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and of the Government of India to the Secretary of State. It 
was opposed to the salutary axiom that India must be govern- 
ed as far as possible by the Government of India, and above 
all to the development of Self-Government in India. Any 
attempt to seek, therefore, in a reformed and strengthened 
Council of India an effective check over the Secretary of State, 
is opposed to the whole trend of progress in India, As 
many as thirty years ago when the Legislative Councils were 
in their infancy, and when there was no talk of granting res- 
ponsible Government to the People of India, Chesney said* 
If, in the dim and distant future, the time should ever 
arrive when a Parliament of any sort is possible for India, it 
must be set up in that country and not in this, (England).*' 
The question of the reform of the Council of India will be 
taken up in the fourth Part of the book which deals with the 
introduction of responsible Government in India. 


* Chesney Chapter XM, p. 379 



CHAPTER XI 

-ADMINISTRATIVE CENTRALIZATION IN INDIA. 

(Governmext of .Indl\.) 

^( 53 ) I — ^Introductory. 

From the Secretary of State in Council let us pass on to 
the centralized form of administration that came to be esta- 
blished in India. The best way of understanding the process 
of centralization is to consider the Government of India and 
its relations with the Provincial Governments; We shall 
take the Government of India first. We traced in an earlier 
section how the Governor-General of India in Council came 
to be evolved out of the Governor-General of Bengal in 
Council, under the Acts of 1773, 1784, and 1833. In 1854 
when he was relieved of his duties as Governor of Bengal, he 
became the highest authority in India for the superinten- 
dence, direction, and control of the Local Governments. In 
1858 he was subjected to the general control of the newly 
created Secretary of State for India in Council. We shall 
first examine his relations with this superior authority. 

(54) II — ^The Governor-General in Council in Relation 
TO THE Secretary of State in Council. 

Reference has been made in the last Chapter to the doctrine 
of the absolute Sovereignty of Parhament. The multifarious 
aMxdl exercised by the Secretary of State over the Govem- 
,m«Tt of India was a corollary from th^t doctrine. Wh^ 
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power the Governor-General exercised in India was exercised 
on sufference ; it was due to his being ** the man on the spot 
and the head of an extensive system of administration re- 
moved by 6000 miles from the real seat of authority. It is 
true that the Governor-General exercised great powers and 
functions as the successor of those Native Rulers whom he 
had superseded. The exercise of such powers was not de- 
rived from English Charters or Parliamentary enactments. 
In spite of this, however, the Secretary of State exercised a 
rigid control over the Government of India in matters of 
Legislation, Finance and Administration the nature of which 
must be now explained. 

In Legislation , — It would seem to be the object of the Acts 
of 1858 and 1861 to invest the Government of India with 
the initiative in matters of Legislation. For, (as will be ex- 
plained in the Chapter on Legislative Councils the Councfl^ 
Act of the latter year vested the power of previous sanction 
for the introduction of Bills in the Provincial Councils, in the 
Governor-General and not in the Secretary of State. The 
latter had the power of veto onh', to be exercised on behalf 
of the Crown. But soon, as a result of controversy between 
Lord Mayo and the Duke of Argyll over the Punjab Drainage 
and Canal Act, the latter laid down that the prerogative of 
the Secretary of State was not limited to a veto of the measures 
passed in India. He said the Government of India weSe 
merely Executive Officers' of, the Home Government who 
hold the ultimate power of. requiring the GovemOT-Generai 
to introduce the measure and of requiring also all the official 
members to vote for it.” 

Not only was every measure to be introduced in the Central 
or Provincial Legislative Council to be pa-eviously submitted 
to the Secretary?- of State for sanction, \mt every important 
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alteration in the measure in its passage in the ' Legislature 
was to be similarly communicated for approval. Pre- 
vious intimation to the Secretary of State was dispensed 
with in the case of unimportant or urgent matters. Such 
was the net result of the controversy between Lord North- 
brook and Lord Salisbury in 1874 which was merely a tonti- 
nuation of that between Lord Mayo and the Duke of Argyll. 
But when in 1875 Lord Northbrook passed the Tariff Act 
imposing a duty of 5 p. c. on imported Cotton Goods without 
referring the matter to the Secretary of State on the ground 
that it was urgent he was censured by Lord Salisbury who 
required telegraphic intimation to be given to the Secretary of 
State in the case of urgent legislation. This of course led to 
the resignation of Lord Northbrook. But the effect of the 
orders of Lord Salisbury was to deprive the Government of 
India of all initiative in and control over Legislation in 
Central or Provincial Councils of India- 

in Finance and Administration ., — We may say generally 
that the Governor-General in Council was required " to pay 
due obedience to all such orders ” as he may receive from the 
Secretary of State. The Government of India Act of 1858 
placed all financial powers in the Secretary of State and every 
project for novel or large expenditure, ever^:^ revision of the 
pay of or increase in the establishments, every change in 
Imperial or Provincial Taxation, in fact every departure 
from the established policy had to be referred to the Secretary 
of State for information and sanction! " 

The justification for this minute and multifarious control 
was that as there was no popular check over the Government 
q^Tndifi inJndia itself — ^Parliament y^as. the custodian and 
guardian of the interests of the people of India and the 
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Secretary of State exercised the control in discharge of the 
Tesponsibility of Parliament to the people of India. 

( 55 ) III— The Viceroy and Governor-General. 

From the relations between the Secretary of State and the 
Governor-General in Council, let us next turn to the Governor- 
General himself. When India was transferred to the Crov. n in 
1858 the Governor-General became the Viceroy/' appoint- 
ed by Royal Warrant, his term of Office being fixed at five 
years. As Mr. Ramsay Macdonald points out*, the Viceroy 
performs three great functions. He personifies the Crown, 
he represents the Home Government, and he is the head of 
the Indian Administration. 

The first is now his proper function. He is the Crown 
visible in India, the ceremonial head of the Sovereignty, 
the Great Lord. He is the seat of justice and mercy, and 
catches up in himself, by virtue of his office, the historical 
traditions and sentiments of rulership.” 

His position as the Viceroy — in which capacity he deals 
with the Ruling Princes of India — should be distinguished 
from his position as the Governor-General in which capacity 
he is the representative of the Home Administration, and the 
Head of the Government of India. He is bound to carry out 
the views of the Home Govemment with regard to important 
questions e.g. the Fiscal Policy of India, the Frontier Foilcfli 
Foreign isolations. Constitutional questions &c, Otiierwi^ 
he niT^ Lord Northbrook had to resign because ht 

would not carry out the Fiscal and Foreign Policy of the 
Home Government ; Lord Curzon had to resold because his 
view regarding the constitutional position 6f the Commarrda:- 
in-Chief of India did not find support with the Home AutbcH 
rities. 


* R. Macdonald 57. 
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( 56 ) IV — His Executive Council. 

Its Constikdional Position. — ^The Governor-General of India 
had always a Council associated with him in the transaction, 
of business. In fact the Governors of the Presidencies in 
India and of most English Colonies in other parts of the 
world had Councils of their own. But there are two points 
about the development of the Council of the Governor- 
General which distinguish it from similar Colonial Councils^ 
(i) The Colonial Councils, consisting mainly of the Heads of 
Departments, were of an advisory character with the result 
that the acts of the Colonial Government were described as the 
acts of the Governor and not of the Governor in Council. In 
India the Council was not only advisory but also executive 
so that the acts and orders of the Governor (and of the 
Governor-General) are described as the acts or orders of 
the Governor (or Governor-General) in Council. (2) In 
the Colonies there was a second Council for the purposes 
of legislation. In India the Council of the Governor- 
General, (and of the Governor) itself was invested with 
the power of making Regulations. The importance attach- 
ed to the law-making function of the Executive Coun- 
cil was small in the begininng ; but it came to be emphasized 
with the growth and complexity of administration and the 
extension of territories. The interesting result was that the 
Executive Council expanded into the Legislative Council — a 
process which will be described fully in another Chapter. 

Character of the Council up to the Councils Act of 1861. — 
The history of the Council in its executive capacity dates from 
the Regulating Act. The defect of the Regulating Act which, 
made the vote of the majority of the Council binding upon 
the Governor-General, (who had only a casting vote), was- 
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removed by the Act of 1786, chiefly at the insistence of Lord 
Cornwallis. The Act empowered the Governor-Genexnl to 
override the majority of the Council in special cases and to 
act on his own responsibility. This completely changed the 
character of the Council. From a set of obstructionist col- 
leagues it was transformed into a body of submissive advi- 
sers. As the Members of the Council were persons who bad 
long seiv^ed in India and who, therefore, possessed intimate 
knowledge of Indian affairs which the newly-arrived Gover- 
nor-General usually lacked they gave to him their opinion 
on matters that came before them. And though the Gover- 
nor-General was not bound to accept that opinion and act 
accordingly and though he was individually and effectively 
responsible for every act of the Government, the Members col- 
lectively exercised a useful check over the Govemor-GeneraL 
Change in its character , — ^But in course of time changes 
occurred which greatfy modified this character of the Council. 
At first all papers were submitted to all members of the 
Council in the order of their seniority and, therefore, first to 
the Governor-General. The inconvenience of this procedure 
became intolerable \vhen every extension of territory added 
to the work of the Council and the Governor-General had to 
be absent from his capital for months together on 
of; distracted state of the country. There 
xmdSf railways dr, telegraphs, and either 
^ inconvenient accumuia-^on of public work or the 
General transacted it without consulting hfe' Ccmndl. The 
Council was thus reduced to second rate impdftance and the 
situation became so impossible that Lord proposed 

radical changes in the procedure of the OStmcil. It was^ 
however, reserved for his successor. Lord Canning, to cany 
them out. 

12 ■ ' ' ' ; 
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Reorganization hy Lord Canning^-Th-t principle of speciali- 
zation had been already introduced into the Council by the 
appointment, in 1834, of an expert member for law, and in 
1859 for finance. It was along this line of specialization and 
departmentalization that Lord Canning proceeded. When 
the Act of 1861 gave the Governor-General power '' to make 
rules and orders for the more convenient transaction of busi- 
ness^*, he introduced what in effect became the ‘ Portfolio 
System Each Member was placed at the head of one or 
more Departments, and made responsible to the Governor- 
General. 

Strength of the Council before the Reforms . — ^The Act of i8bi 
also raised the number of members to five. In 1874 a sixth 
Member (for Public Works purposes) was added, but for a 
number of years after 1880 this post was left vacant. It 
was Lord Ciirzon who created a new Department for the 
promotion of Commerce and Industry in charge of a new 
Member (now again the sixth Member). During his time 
also another change took place. Before that time the Mili- 
tary Department was placed in charge of an Ordinary Member 
of the Council — always a soldier but precluded from holding a 
command in the army during term of Office — and distinguished 
soldiers like Sir George Chesney had held the office. TMfe 
Military Member remained at Head Quarters and was the 
constitutional adviser of the Viceroy on questions relating to 
the Army. The Commander-in-Chief was responsible for 
promotions and discipline and movement of troops, but many 
tim es his duties prevented him from attending regularly in 
Couiicil- He had to submit his proposals through the IM- 
t)epartment. Lord Kitchner when he came to Iiicfia in 
igoz did not like this arrangement and proposed to create a 
new Army Department of which he was to be the head aiifl 
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responsible for the whole Military Administration. Lord 
Cnrzon protested that this proposal had the tendency to 
COTcentrate Military Authority in the hands of the Comman- 
<fer-in-Chief and to subvert the authority of the Civil power 
by depriving it of independent Military advice. But no 
heed was paid to the protests of Lord Curzon and he, therefore, 
resigned in 1905.* Of the six Ordinary^ Members three were 
required to be persons who, at the time of their appointment 
had served at least 10 years in the service of the Crown in 
India ; and one member (the Law Member) was required to be 
a Barrister of not less than five years’ standing. The absence 
of statutory qualification for the remaining two ordinary 
members was availed of for the purpose of appointing Indians 
to the Executive Council under the Reforms scheme of 
Lords Moriey and Minto. 

(57) V — Working of the Council. 

We get an insight into the internal working of the Council 
irom the writings of those who were distinguished Members 
of that Body, e.g. Sir William Hunter, Sir John Strachey, 
Sir John Chesney &c. Thus Sir William Hunter says in his 
Life of Lord Mayo All routine and ordinary matters were 
disposed of by the Member of the Council within wh(^ 
Department they fell. Papers of greater importance wpk 
sent, with the initiating Member’s opinion, to the Yiomfy 
who either concurred in or modified it. If the Y^c^oy 
concurred, the case generally ended and the Secretary 
worked the Member’s note into a letter or Resolution to be 
issued as order erf the Governor-General in Council. But in 
matters of weight ti^ Viceroy, even whaa cpiKmrring with the 

* Sir Thomas Raleigh: latrodactkm to the speeches of Xxsnl 
Carzon. 
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initiating Member's view, often ' directed the papers to be 
circulated either to the whole Council or to certain of the 
Members whose views he might think it expedient to obtain 
on the question. In cases in which he did not concur with 
the initiating Member's views, the papers were generally 
circulated to all the Members, or the Governor-General ordered 
them to be brought up in Council. Urgent business was- 
submitted to the Governor General directly by the Secretary 
of the Department under which it fell ; and the Viceroy 
either initiated the order himself or sent the^case for initia- 
tion to the Member of the Council at the head of the depart- 
cnent to which it belonged.” 

Sir Wniiam proceeds to say that the Viceroy also gave one 
day a week to his Executive Council. 

A later glimpse into this subject is afforded by the Report 
oi the Royal Commission on Decentralization. 

‘‘ In regard to his own department, each Member of Council 
is largely in the position of a Minister of State, and has the 
dnal voice in ordinary departmental matters.* But any 
question of special importance and any matter in which it is 
proposed to overrule the views of a Local Government, must 
ordinarily be referred to the Viceroy. This latter provision 
acts as a safeguard against undue interference with the 
Local Governments but it necessarily throws a large amount 
of work on the Viceroy. In the year 1907-08 no less than 
zi.y per cent of the cases which arose in, or came up to the 
Home Department required submission to the Vicerby. The 
Home Department is, however, concerned ‘with the qiiestions 
which are, in a special degree subject to review by ‘the ^Head 
S the Government, and we believe that in other Dfepbitments 
tte^jdmentage of cases referred to ,the Viceroy is^^f^Siriderably 
less. Any matter originating in one Department which also 
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affects another must be referred to the latter and in the 
event of the Departments not being able to agree the case 
would have to be referred to the Viceroy.*' 

The Report then proceeds to accuratehr describe the posi- 
tion of the Departmental Secretaries. It corresponds very 
much to that of the Permanent Under Secretary of State in 
the United Kingdom, but with these differences that the 
Secretary is present at Council Meetings; that he attends on 
the Viceroy, usually once a week, and discusses with him all 
matters of importance arising in his Department ; that he 
has the right of bringing to the Viceroy's special notice any 
case in which he considers that His Excellency’s concurrence 
should be obtained to action proposed by the Departmental 
Member of Council, and that his tenure of office is usually 
limited to three years. The Secretaries, the Deputy Secre- 
taries and Under Secretaries are generally Members of the 
Indian Civil Service." 

Councillors become mere Departmental Heads , — ^It is abun- 
dantly clear from these extracts that the Council from being 
jat one time a collective check over the Governor General 
1 became in course of time a group of Departmental Heads. 
The Members of the Council found their position assailed in 
two opposite directions. On the one hand, the growth 0 
centralization added to the strength of the Secretaries and 
Deputy Secretaries who had access to the Vicercy inifc- 
pendently of the Member, The Viceroy, on the other hand, 
freely interfered with business in all Departments at aB 
stages. Thus between the Viceroy above, them and their 
Secretaries below them, the Members lost a great deal of then 
initiative and power* Many writers in the view 

that the Governor-General dominated over his Council and 
interfered with the working of D^wtments to an extqut 
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^hich made the responsibility of the Member for the 
Departments a mere farce* 

^58) VI— Position of the Governor-Genekal. 

We must now explain how the Governor-General came, to 
ixercise such wide powers in his Council. The explanation 
s to be found partly inside and partly outside the Counc 

The Governor-General of India is appointed by His Majesty 
by Warrant under the Royal Sign Manual. The appoii^^ 
ment is made on the advice of the Prime Minister an is, 
3 f course, made on party consideratmns. The Ordina^ 
Members of the Council also are appointed by His Majesty y 
Warrant under the Royal Sign Manual. This means in 
practice that the appointments are made by the Secretary 
3 f State personally who generally consults the Governor 
General but is not iegahy bound to do so. By the Act ot 
C858 these appointments were required to be made by t e 
Secretary of State for India in Council, with the concurrence 
:)f a majority of Members to be present at a Meeting. But 
the exercise of this right by the Secretary of State alone neces- 
sarily made the Ordinary Members entirely subservient to 
the Governor-General to whom they owed their recommenda- 
tion and to whom they looked up for further promotion. 
Further as the majority of Ordinary Members was drawn from 
the Indian Civil Service, obedience to superior authority 
became their ingrained characteristic. Sir 0 Moore Creagh 
said " the mental attitude of the Members of the Cowm 
the Govemor-Ga:]^ral is one of obsequious resp^i^ 
which causes them— with rare exceptions— to treat his sligh^ 
^ wish as a Khati-Sherif, to be disregarded at their peril. 
WMi such a wish is prefaced in the Council, as is frequently 
the by the announcement that the propo^ umiet 
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disCTS^oa emanates from the Secretary of State there 4 s 
rarely any opposition to it, no matter how impolitic it maj 
be, I do not think that individualit}^ or independence are 
wanted in the Council/''*' Next to the Members drawn from 
the Indian Civil Service there was the practice of one or two 
Members being appointed from the Civil Service in England. 
Though such Members were expert in their own work 
Finance, Commerce &c., their ignorance of Indian conditions 
and the jealousy with which they w^ere regarded by their 
Anglo Indian Confreres made them habitually look up to the 
Governor General for support. The Indian element of the 
Council also was not particularly known for independeiKre 0; 
view and action. As the tenure of office was for five years 
only, the expectation of promotion and other jobs e.g, a place 
in the Council of the Secretary of State or Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor or Chief Commissionership, operated in the same #?ee- 
tion. 

From the composition of the Council let us turn to the 
method of transacting business in the Council - 

(i) The Rules and Regulations for the coii%euicnt trans-- 
action of business in^ the Council made, under Section 8 of the 
Act of 1861, by the Governor-General and coilect<.d logt ther in 
Rules of business " are kept absolutely secret. Not evm 
Parliament knew any thing about their exact nature. Tte 
rules in addi^n ,to being strictly confidential were ^ 
change at the s^eet will of the Govemor-Geaaqtal. ifie th» 
came to exercise an csnoitnous amount of dfecaD^on as to the 
mode of dfetributiog . work among the I^partm^ts and erf 
assigning the Bepartments to the Membera^ the CounciL 
{2) Again the Govdmor-General could appoint any place 
witbin British India fo r the meeting of the Executive Council, 

* Sir O'Moore Creagh : Indian Studii^ I or. 
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he and one Ordinary Member formed the legal quorum for 
ihe transaction of business. This very small quorum was 
“fixed at a time when there were only three Members of the 
Council of the Governor-General ; but it was not changed 
though the number of Councillors had increased to six or 
seven. It thus became possible for the Governor-General to 
Consult one or two selected Members of his Council and claim 
■lb have consulted his whole Executive Council. Properly 
spteaMng, however, such surreptitious meetings ” as Sir 
*0'Moore Creagh characterised them, ought to be distinguished 
from formal meetings of the Council for which a convening 
notification in the prescribed form has to be sent to all Mem* 
bers. Thus “ When Lord Hardinge was accused of not 
consulting his Council regarding Mesopotamia, he, in his 
defence speech in the House of Lm'ds, stated that he had 
consulted the Finance Member and the Commander-in-Chief, 
and he contended that any ordinary meeting of the Governor* 
General and one Ordinary Member may exercise aH the func- 
tions of the Governor-General in Council, and he proceeded 
to argue that he had therefore conformed to the law,* 

(3) Further all orders and other proce^edings of the Gover- 
nor-General in Council are expressed to be made by the Gov- 
ernor-General in Council and signed by a Secretary to the 
Government of India. 

As every order is issued in the name of the Governor- 
General in Council it is impossible to say whether it is the 
result of deliberation and decision in the full Council, or of 
consultation between the Member in charge and the Governor- 
General or of the Secretary acting on his own initiative. Sir 
0*Moore Creagh was of opinion that this procedure was not 
in uccordance with the Acts of Parliament. Important busi- 
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ness was ordinarily dealt with betwoen the Secretary, the 
Member, and the Viceroy, about which the Council as 4 WAy 
IriieW nothing. He expressed his belief that this proce^tJore 
was first prominently introduced by Lord Minto.* 

The difficulty of knowing whether the order was the viei^ 
of the Member in charge, or of the Member in Charge and 
the Governor-General, or of the Governor-General in Council 
as a whole was increased ‘by indiscriminate use of the expre- 
ssions Governor-General in Council and “ Government of 
India as equivalent in meaning. It is not possible to say 
from the designation Government of India '' in telegraphic 
or private correspondence whether and with what result the 
CouncO was consulted. 

It will thus be seen that the Indian Council's Act of 
by giving to the Governor-General the power to make rules 
for the distribution of work among the Departments, hy 
allowing him to appoint the place and time of meetings of the 
Council and to regulate the procedure of transacting business 
therein, reduced the Executive Council to a state of weakness. 

Nor were individual Members of the Executive Council 
free from the interference of the Governor-General. As Sir 
O'Moore says " the Ordinary Members of the Executive 
Council and the Extraordinary Member are at the head 
the other Departments but they are not in charge of theni;^ 
3wing to the peipetual interference of the Governor-General 
and the ignorance of Members of Council as to the extent to 
which this power of interference will be exercised, for it de* 
pends upon his ability, leisure, or how the spirit moves him. 
His interference is consequently erratic and disconcerting to 
those nominally in charge of departments, for he deals \vith 


* Indian Studies ; 104. 
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matters small and great, local or Imperial, of which it is- 
quite impossible he can have any sufficient knowledge/'* 

The scope for interference is vastly increased by the pecu- 
liar position of the Secretaries of the Departments, They 
are appointed by the Governor-General and they attend the 
meetings pf the Executive Council whenever matters 
concerning their Departments are under consideration. 
Ttey issue all orders and proceedings of the Governor-Gene- 
rai in Council. 

We must now refer to two more causes operating outside^ 
the Executive Council that helped the concentration of 
power in the hands of the Governor-General. Consider first 
his relation with the Secretary of State. The Viceroy is 
generally an English Peer of eminence wielding political 
influence in Parliament. He is in the fullest confidence of 
the Ministry and in constant communication with the Secre- 
tary of State. He also receives such correspondence as is 
“ urgent " or “ secret." His knowledge, therefore, of the 
views and opinions of the Home Authorities, and his perso- 
nal acquaintance with and influence upon them give him an 
authority in his Council which Ms colleagues can never hope 
even to approximate. 

Nor could the Local Governments offer any effective re-' 
sistance to the encroachments of the Governor-General. 
Prior to the Reforms there was no clear cut division of Central 
and Provincial subjects, and aU authority to deal with Local' 
affairs was largely centralized in the person of the Govemoj:- 
General. 

Conclusion . — There can be thus no comparison between 
ihp pc^tion wMch the Governor-General held with regard to 
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his CoHRcil in the days of the Company and that'wMch he 
eame to occupy since the Act of 1858. To <|iiote onoeis^gsaa 
the words of Sir O'Moore: — ‘'The whole tendehcytiof; a8 
Acts of Parliament previous to the transfer of the Gm^ernm^i^ 
of India to the Crown was to associate the GovemorTjen^rai 
with a Council of trained Administrators, who had that good 
knowledge of India in which he himself was deficient, and 
who, being in an independent position, would be capable of 
informing, guiding and — to a reasonable extent — control- 
ling him, but who would not be in a position to thwart or 
obstruct him. It was never intended that the Governor^ 
General should be a mere referee for his Council but that be 
should be a man of open mind and balanced judgment who 
would initiate as well as adjudge. He has now^ become the 
Agent of the Secretary of State, the independence of his 
Cc)uncil is gone, and the Indian Empire is entrusted solely 
lu their combined ignorance of India and is \drtually handed 
o\*er to a despotism.”* Chailky o.lsr» says “ that the Execu- 
tive Council of the Mcemy has f.ecome an Assembly of spe- 
cialists who hold office 'for hve vouS. The theoretical equali- 
ty with the Viceroy has, in practice, disappeared and the 
responsibility is becoming more and more concentrated in 
the hands of the Secretsr}^ of State and the Viceroyd'-f 

( 59 ) YII — Is THE GotCERNOR-GENERAL'S f * 

A CABHSnET ? . ' ; "" ‘ ‘ 

Before proceeding to consider the relations of tim Gavepr- 
ment of India with the Looal Governments w 2 i sot be ill-' 
appropriate to make a digression here upon the question — 
whether the Governor-General’s Council is a Cabinet ? Both. 
Sir John Strachey and Sir George Chesney put forward the 
* Indian Studies 100. | ChaiUey ; p. 392. 
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view that the Governor-General and his Council formed a 
Cabinet of administrative heads of Departments/’ An 
examination of this view would clearly bring out the actual 
position of the Governor-General’s Council. 

Professor H. D. Traill has defined the Cabinet as a body 
consisting of {a) members of the legislature, (h) of the same 
political view and .chosen from the political party possessing 
a majority iii the House of Commons ; (c) prosecuting a con- 
'derted policy ; (d) under a common responsibility signified 
by collective resignation in the event of Parliamentary cen- 
sure and finally, (e) under a common subordination to one 
Chief Minister viz., the Prime Minister.” 

Now we may look at the Cabinet from two points of view — 
the political i.e., in its relation to the House of Commons, 
and the . administrative. It is in the latter respect that 
•considerable likeness may be discerned between the English 
[Cabinet and the Indian Council. Both consist of Heads of 
Departments ; both transact important business in meetings ; 
1>oth have Secretaries and Under-Secretaries who belong to 
The Permanent Civil Service. But here the resemblance 
■stops. The contrast between the Cabinet and the Council 
is even more impressive when both are considered as execu- 
tives related to their legislatures. The English Cabinet is 
the peculiar growth of Parliamentary Government in England. 
It is through the Cabinet that one or the other of the two 
great Parties in England which happens to have a majority 
in the House of Commons governs the Country. Thus it is 
through the Cabinet that the people of the United Kingd<A* 
realise and enjoy the fullest measure of Responsible Govoti- 
The Leader of the dominant party is called the 
and he is the keystone of the arch of the Cabinet. 
jH e selects his colleagues from amongst his followers and 
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directs their policy and is responsible to Parliament for 
the whole Cabinet. Confidence of the House of Commons^ 
is the very breath of the nostrils of the Cabinet; above 
all, the whole system of Government by the Cabinet is- 
based upon conventions and understandings and not upon 
Acts of Parliament. 

Now the Council of the Governor-'Generai had nothing to 
do with Responsible Government in India. In fact the 
Government of India was entirely responsible to Parliament 
and not to the people of India. Consequently they could 
always depend upon the official votes in the L^islatiVA 
Council, which were always in a majority (before the Reforms)* 
Members of the Council did not represent any political party ; 
the majority of them were rnernbers of the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice and aU held office for five years ; though they followed a 
concerted policy they might not all hold to the same or dmilar 
political views. They were not called upon to, and generally 
did not, resign if their ad^':ce was not followed by the 
Governor-General. There i - ? wider gulf between the Viceroy 
and his colleagues than theo is between the Prime Minister 
and his colleagues. Finally, .he Governor-Generahin Council 
is a body created by the Si uute ; its procedure is bound by 
Rules and Regulations ; andt every Member places on record 
his views. In fact the practice of recording minutes cn every 
subject that comes before tht; Council is regarded by Saahy 
as the greatest safeguard against irresponsible and slipshod 
exercise of authority by that body. It is not so with the 
British Cabinet. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

AimNISTRATIVE CENTRALIZATION— 

Provincial Governments. 

(60) YIII— Formation of the Provinces* 

To go back to Provincial Relations. Let us first of all 
consider the formation of the provinces. It is unnecessary 
io go over once again the ground covered in the two Chapters 
on the territorial expansion of the East India Company. 
The different system of provincial administration that caine 
to be established were closely bound up with the course of 
that expansion. We may distinguish three stages in the 
growth of the provincial system, (i) Right up to the year 
1833 the presidential form of Government consisting of the 
Governor and his Council— was the approved type and the 
Act of that year proposed to provide the North-West 
Provinces which were then to be separated from the Presi- 
dency of Fort William with a Governor and Council- (2) 
Ihe Directors however proposed to appoint a Lieutenant- 
Governor to the North-West Provinces and an Act of 1835 
gave effect to the proposal. Bengal continued to be under 
the Governor-General of India, and its administration suffered 
on accoimt of the prolonged absences of the Governor-Gene- 
ra^ all power failing into the hands of Secretaries appointed 
bj; himr The Act of 1853 authorised the Court of Directors 
to ai^point either a Governor and Council for Bengal or ask 
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the Governor -General in Council to appoint a servant of the 
Company of more than 10 years’ standing to be the Lieut, 
tjovemor. The latter alternative was adopted. Unlike the 
Governors, the Lieut.-Govemors were appointed by the 
Governor-General in Council from among the servants of the 
Company and they had no Executive Councils. (3) The Act 
of 1854 provided for a still simpler form of provincial govern- 
ment. It empowered the Governor-General in Council, with pre- 
vious sanction of the Home Authority, to take by proclama- 
tion under his immediate authority and management any 
part of the Company's territories and provide for its admi- 
nistration- In practice, Chief Commissioners w^ere appoint- 
«ed who were technically under the immediate authority of 
the Governor-General in Council and to them were delegat- 
ed such powers as were not required to be reserved to the 
Central Government, The status of the Chief Commissioner 
was lower than that of the Lieutenant-Gox^emor. 

The three types being thus established and the Govern or- 
in-Council form being confined to the old Presidencies of 
Madras and Bombay, the remaining provinces were given or 
deprived of one form or the other according as they gained 
or lost in territory as a result of territorial expansion or ad- 
ministrative redistribution. Thus the Pwijab was at first plac- 
ed under a Chief Commissioner ; but when, after the Mutiny, 
the Delhi territory was added to it, it became a Lieutenant- 
Governorship. In Burma the amalgamation of the con- 
quests made by the First and Second Burmese Wars led in 
1881 to the whole province being placed under a Chief Com- 
missioner, Upper Burma was annexed in 1S86 and in 1897, 
Upper and Lower Burma were united and raised to the status 
of a Lieutenant-Governorship. The kingdom of Oudh, after 
annexation in 1856, was placed under a Chief Commissioner, 
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In 1877 it was merged into the Lieutenant-Governorship of 
the North-West Provinces and the name of the two Provin- 
ces was changed into the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 
by Lord Curzon in 1902. The Central Provinces formed in 
1861 continued to be under a Chief Commissioner throughout 
though Berar was amalagamated with them in 1903. 

The Partition of Bengal. — ^The first instance when redis- • 
tribution of territories w^as made ostensibly for the purpose 
oL better administration was the Partition of Bengal in 1905. 
To the old Presidency of Fort William Assam had been added 
in 1826. It was separated from Bengal and placed under a 
Chief Commissioner in 1874. In 1905 the stili unwieldy pro- 
vince of Bengal under a Lieutenant-Governor was divided 
into two Lieutenant-Governorships. The Western half re- 
tained the old name of Bengal and the old seat of Govern- 
ment at Calcutta, whilst the Eastern half was augmented by 
the addition of Assam, previously under a Chief Commis- 
sioner, and styled Eastern Bengal and Assam with its capital 
at Dacca, 

Transfer of Capital. — ^But the Partition of Bengal caused 
grave dissatisfaction throughout the country and the error 
was remediediby extensive changes that w^ere made on the 
occasion of the Coronation of His Majesty George V at Delhi 
in December 1912. The correspondence between the Gover- 
nor-General in Council and the Secretary of State that pre- 
ceded the Delhi Durbar shows that larger and deeper consi- 
derations than those of mere removal of a cause of popular 
agitation were at the root of the proposed changes. The 
transfer of the capital of India from Calcutta was urged on 
two grounds — [a) The anomaly and inconvenience resulting 
fmjip its being the capital of the Imperial and Provincial 
Goy^mnents. If) The peculiar political situation arising in 
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Bengal since the Partition made it desirable to withdraw the 
Government of India from its provincial environment. The 
advantages of the Capital being transferred to Delhi were 
urged to be three : — {a) Political The maintenance of British 
Rule in India depends on the ultimate supremacy of the 
Governor-General in Council and the Indian Ccurcils' Act 
of igog itself bears testimony to the impossibility of allowing 
matters of vital concern to be decided by a majority of non- 
Official votes in the Imperial Legislative Council. Keverthe- 
less it is certain that in the course of time, the first demand 
of Indians for a larger share in the Government of the country 
wdll have to be satisfied, and the question will be how this 
devolution of power can be conceded without impairing the 
Supreme Authority of the Governor-General in Council. The 
only probable solution of the difficulty would appear to be 
gradually to give provinces a larger measure of self-govexnt- 
ment, until at last India w^puld consist of a number of admi- 
nistrations autonomous in all provincial affiairs, with the 
Government of India above them all, and possessing power 
to interfere in cases of misgovemment, but ordinarily res- 
tricting its fimctions to matters of Imperial concern. In 
order that this consummation may be attained, it is essential 
that the Supreme Government should not be associated with 
any particular provincial Government. The removal 
Government of India from Calcutta, therefore, is a 
which will, in our opinion, materially facilitate M 

local self-government on sound and safe lines. It is 
recognised that the capital of a great GentrTsd; Government 
should be separate and independent, and effect has been 
given to this principle in the United Statfe of America, in 
Canada, and in Australia, Other advantages of Delin 
might be more briefly stated thus,; (6) its centrical positi<^^ 

13 
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and splendid communications ; it^ good climate for seven 
months of the year and its proximity to Simla would make 
the annual migration to the Hill Station less costly and 
tedious ; (c) its great historical associations under Hindu and 
Mahomedan Rules. 

The transfer of capital to Delhi was availed of to rectify 
the error of the Bengal Partition : the five Bengali-speaking 
dfetricts viz ,, — the Presidency, Burdwan, Dacca, Raj- 
shahi and Cliitagong were formed into a Presidency under a 
Govcrnor-in-CounciL (2) Bihar, Chota Nagapur and Orissa 
were formed into a new province under a Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor with a Legislative Council ajh Patna. (3) Assam was 
restored to a Chief Commissionership. 

Similarly the power given by S. 3 of the Government of 
India Act 1S54 exercised in 1912 to transfer the city of 
Delhi and part of the Delhi District to the immediate autho- 
rity of the Governor-General in Council to form it into a 
Chief Commissionership to be known as the province of 
Delhi. The intention was to tnaLe the site of new capital 
and its surroundings an enclave occupying the same kind of 
position as Washington and the District of Columbia in 
the United States. ' ' * 

I 

Though the territories w^ere rearranged in 1912 upon prin- 
ciples of great political and constitutional significance, it is 
still true that the present political map of India was shaped 
by the military, political, or .^administrative exigencies or 
conveniences of the moment, and with no conscious regard 
to the linguistic or racical affinities .or wishes of the people 
•q^ncenied. The bearing of this circumstance On th6^ 
t^.of Responsible Government in’ India will be explained 
m Chapter dealinjs: with that stibiect. 
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(61) IX— Varying Status of the Local GovERNifE^as, 

British India consists of nine major Provinces and six less- 
er charges. Each of these 15 charges is called a Local 
Government, All alike arc under the superintendence and 
control of the Governor-General in Council- But importani 
differences existed between the status of the several classes 
of Local Governments. We may gather the Local Gov- 
ernments into five categories. 

{a) The Three Presidencies . — Historically they were evaa 
prior to the Government of India. Madras and Bomb^ 
have always enjoyed the privilege of the Govemor-in-Council 
form of Government. Bengal after many vicissitudes also 
came to have the same form since 1912. The Governoi® 
were appointed by the Crown, being usually persons of raisk 
and experience in England. In an emergency the Govemm 
can overrule his colleagues but otherwise decisions are those 
of a majority. Presidency Governments still enjoyed same 
relics of their former independence ; they were extra-ordinary 
members of the Governor (General’s Council if meetings of 
tl ^a t Council should happen to be held in the Presidency | 
they had the right to correspond direct with the Secretary oi 
State unl^ financial issues were involved ; they could appeal 
to Mm gainst orders of the Governor-General in CopacS'? 
they had full discretion in selecting, for important offices undet 
them ; and they were less liable to supervision than other pro- 
vinces in the administration of thdr revenue and then 
forests, . , ^ . 

The Four LieutenanTGovernorships . — They were constituted 
by Acts of Parliament. N>W..ProvmQe4^835), Bengal {1S34) 
Punjab (1859)- Frcsli powers to constitute Licutenant-Gover- 
norsMps were giv'cn by the Indialn Council’s Act iSox, 
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under this Statute Burma was raised to this status in 1897 
and each of the two halves of partitioned Bengal in 1905. 
Lieutenant-Governors were appointed by the Governor- 
General subject to the approbation of the Crown. They 
must have served for at least 10 years in India. The extent 
of their authority may be declared by the Governor-General 
in Council. The maximum salary was fixed by Act of Parlia- 
ment. Though the oldest and the heaviest charge (the U, P.) 
had no executive Council, the newest province of Behar and 
^ Orissa had one. But the executive Council did not materially 
alter the relation of the Lieutenant-Governor with the Gov- 
ernment dF India. 

Centred Provinces and Assam. — They came next. In 
theory the Chief Commissioner administered the province as 
a delegate of the Governor-General who was competent to 
give all necessary orders and directions for its administration. 
But, in practice, the powers entrusted to him were often as, 
wide as those of the Lieutenant-Governor and with the 
jereation of the Legislative Council in Assam and in Central 
• Provinces any distinction in administrative methods vanished. 

Baluchistan and North-Western Frontier Province, — ^These 
two form a group by themselves. They are administered 
by Chief Commissioners who are also Agents to the Gov(^- 
aor General in respect of political relations in the adjoin- 
ing tribal territories ; they are in fact more directly tiki 
any of the foregoing provinces under the control of the 
Government of India, acting through its Foreign and Poli- 
tical Departments, both because political questions ate of 
preponderent importance and also because they lack the 
.faucial resources and powers which the more settJ^ pro- 
ifcees enjoy. Of the two, British Baluchistan was formed 
ofli of.the territory extending for the most part over 
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tableland beyond the mountain range which forms the North- 
West boundary of India. The nucleus of this Province was 
the district of Quetta occupied in 1876 and purchased from 
the Khan of Khilat. To this were added certain districts 
acquired from Afghanistan in 1S79 by the Treaty of Ganda- 
muck and other adjacent vast territories. The whole w^as 
formed into a Chief Commissionership in 1SS7. The 2rid 
namely the North-West Frontier Province was created by 
Lord Curzon in 1901, for purposes of political security by 
detaching certain Punjab Districts. 

Minor Administrations ^ — lender this category come Coofg 
annexed in 1834 administered Ly the Resident in Mysore ; 
Ajmere — ceded in 1818 is similarly administered by the 
Agent to the Governor-General in Rajputana. Andaman 
wid Nicobar Isles . — Are administered by the Superintendent 
of the Penal Settlement of Port Blair as Chief Commissioner; 
Delhi — comprises a small tract enclosing the new capital.’^ 

< 62 ) X — Administration in a Province. 

Having considered the separate provinces, a genera} 
account may be now given of the way in which administra- 
tkm is carried on in a major province. There are local differ- 
‘'Cnces and provincial peculiarities but it is still posible to give a 
picture of the provincial administration which is 
true of any other Province, In every province but 
there exists at head-quarters, for the purpose of 
of the revenue administration, a Board of Revenue, its 
equivalent, a Financial Commissioner. In their admii^ktra- 
tive capcity these constitute the chief Revenue Authority 
of the province, and relieve the provincial GovOTiment of 
.much detailed work which would otherwise come to it ; while 


M. C. Report's, — ^3. 
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In their judicial capacity- they form an appellate Court for 
the increasing volume of revenue and often of rent suits! 
But for other purposes than the revenue the provincial Gov- 
ernment deals dhiefiy with its Ccmmissioners and Collectors. 
The ea'sie^t way of understanding the organization of a pro- 
vince ‘is to think of it as composed of districts, which, in all 
provinces except Madras, are combined, in groups of usually 
from four to six, into Divisions each under a Commissioner. 

The Bistrict which is a Collector's charge is the unit of ad- 
ministration, but it is cut up into sub-divisions under Assis- 
tant or Deputy Collectors, and tlicse again into revenue 
collecting areas of smaller size. The Provincial Government's 
general authority thus descends through the Divisional 
Commissioner in direct chain to the District Officer. 

(63) XI — Functions of the Government in India. 

Having considered how the provinces were formed an'd 
how a centralized administration was set up in each, let us 
next consider the diverse duties of Government in India. 

Government " means much more to the people in India 
than ft means in the West. It is a paternal government. 
At a time when a great controversy was going on in England 
as to the functions of government, and when writers like 
Mill and Herbert Spencer were opposed to any extension of 
the sphere of State-interventicn in the affairs of the individual 
a system of Government was established in India which 
touched the people almost at every point. The British ad- 
ministration had to do many things here which in England 
are done by private efiort and organization. The foilowftig 
passage in the unadorned language of the Decentralization 
Commission " describes the various functions of the GoVerii- 
mmt of India.* 


• ♦ M. C. Report S, 45, 
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" Tte Government (in India) claims a share in the produce 
of land, and save where, as in Bengal, it has ccir.muted this 
into a fixed land-tax it exercises the right cf pcricdical re- 
assessment of the cash value of its share. In ccr.nccticn with 
its revenue assessments, it has instituted a detailed cadas- 
tral ^nivey, and a record of rights in the land. Where its 
assessments are made upon large landlords, it intervenes to 
prevent their levying excessive rents from their tenants, and 
in the Central Provinces it even takes an active share in the 
original assessment of landlords' rents. In the Punjab, and 
some other tracts, ‘it has restricted the alienaticn of land by 
agriculturists to non-agriculturists. It undertakes the 
management of landed estates when the proprietor is disqua- 
lified from attending to them by age, stx, or infirmity or 
occasionally, by pecuniary embarrassment. In times of 
famine it undertakes relief works and other remedial 
measures upon an extensive scale. It manages a vast forest 
property and is a large manufacturer of salt and cpium. 
It owns the bulk of the Railways of the country and 
directly manages a considerable portion of llxm and it has 
constructed and maintains most cf the impcrtcr.t i.rigation 
works. It owTis and manages the postal and telegraph 
system- It has the monepely of ncte-i?£v.e and it alone 
can set the mints in motion. It acts, for the most part^ 
as its owm banker, and it occasionally makes tempadalijr 
loans to Presidency Banks in times of financial string^cy. 
With the co-operation of the Secretary cf State it regulates 
the discharge of the balance of trade as ket^vc^n India 
and the outside world, through the action ci the Indian 
Councils' drawings. It lends money to Rural 

Boards, and agriculturists, and cccasic rally to thci of 

historical estates. It exercises a strict control o\ 
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Frontier Province and British Baluchistan, and finally rela- 
tions with the Native States in India wMch are mainly 
though not solely the concern of the Central Government ; 
{3) In a separate category come the administration of Tariffs, 
the currency and the exchanges, the Public Debt, opium and 
also the great commercial services like the Post Office, 
Telegraph and the Railway. {4) Audit and Accounting of 
the revenue and expenditure of the country on a uniform 
plan. 

Responsibility for every thing else is shared in greater or 
lesser measure, between the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments. 

Distribution of Functions heii^ccn Hit Central and 
the Prooincial Governments. 

Historical . — ^The three Presidencies were independent of 
each other up to 1773. The Regulating Act of that year 
gave the Governor-General of Bengal the right of controlling 
the two remaining Presidencies, and the Acts of 1793 and, 
1813 extended and emphasized this right. But cn account 
of the difficulties of communication the Governments of 
Bombay and Madras enjoyed a very large measure of inde- 
pendance in administration and also exercised the right of 
correspondence with the Home Authorities. The question as 
to the proper functions of the Governm.ent of India assumed 
importance with the extension of the Territories of The Com- 
pany and received special notice in the Charter Act of 1833 
and the celebrated Despatch of the Court of Directors wh|d^ 
is an exposition of the Charter Act. This Despatch pointedly 
refers to the difficulty of drawing a line of demarcation bet^ 
Weeii the functions of a Central and Local government; 

it is impossible for the Legislature, and it is equally so for. 
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us in onr instructions, to dcLne the exact limits between a 
just control and petty, vexations, meddling interference/** 

( 65 ) XIII — Cemralization. 

Considering the inherent difhculty of drawing a precise 
line between these relations the Despatch relkd upon the 
practical good sense of the Governor-General in Council 
to determine it. On the whole the tendency tovvarciS centra- 
lisation gained the upper hand. Material development, im- 
proved communicatiens, and the interest taken by Parliament 
in Indian Affairs strengthened the tendency. Let us consi- 
der how this tendency worked itself out in practice. 

The pov’ers of superintendence, direction and control were 
exercised by the Government of India in matters of Finance, 
Legislation, and A dniini strati cn. 

Finance , — The entire revenues cf the country were vested in 
the Goverr.cr-Gcnerahin-Ccurcii L}’ the Act cf 11^58 and the 
Provincial Go^’crnments could raise cr spend net a single 
rupee on their own account. Tkcugii under the system of 
Ppovincial Settlements (as begun by Lord Mayo in 1870, and 
perfected by Lord Plardinge in 1912) larger powers were given 
to the Provinces their tutelage to the Government of India 
was still considerable. 

Under that system (which will be fully explained IgAaf. cm) 
the revenues of the Government of India were derived fran 
certain sources which were entirely their own Eapways, 
Customs, Opium, Salt, Pest and Telegraphs &c. ; asub^antial 
part of them was also derived from sources m which the Provin- 
cial Governments had a share and which, therefore, were 
called divided heads’" i.e,, Land revenue. Forest, Irrigation, 
Income-tax, Stamps, Excise &c, Tl^e Provincial revenues in. 
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their turn were derived in the first place, from these divided 
heads, and also from certain entirely Pro\’incial Heads. The 
whole theory of the provincial settlements was based not on 
what a province collected by way of revenue, but on what 
the province required for expenditure to keep up a certain 
standard of administration. Whatever surplus revenue the 
Central Government received from the more productive 
Provinces it spent upon the administration, development, or 
defence of the unproductive provinces like the Frontier Provin- 
ce, Burma etc. The ultimate responsibility of the Government 
of India for the solvency of each of the provincial Govern- 
ments made them very exacting in their control over provin- 
cial expenditure and their interest in the revenue collected 
the SuPjovincial Government made them equally watchful of 
the part of or otherwise with which the province played 
ways of exe.tax-gatherer on their behalf. There w'ere various 
budgets were rising this financial control : (a) all provincial 
province coicarefully scrutinised and required sanction ; no 
iDin&hum capld budget for a deficit, or could go below a 
maintain ^<sh balance which it was always required to 
of expendiP^th the Central Government, {h) Again, in matters 
of financ^f^re, the spending authorities were bound by a series 
Reguiatll^ Codes of Instructions such as the Civil Service 
Codej^i^^s, the Civil Account Code, the Public Works 
Provincial Governments could not create 
appointments or raise emoluments beyond a certain 
narrow limit ; (c) a Provincial Government could not impose 
a new tax without the previous sanction of the Cen^S 
Government ; (d) nor could it bon*ow money, either in Engtend 
or in India, for capital expenditure. The Government of 
Ifidia advanced money to the Provincial Governments if at 
all the latter wanted to borrows 
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In Legislation . — ^The absolute subordination of th^ Govern- 
ment of India to the Secretar\- of State in this ma%^ 
been referred to already. The control over provincial legis- 
lation followed as a corollary from that position. We shall 
trace in a subsequent Chapter the rise of the Legislative 
Councils in the Provinces of India. It is sufficient to state 
here that as between the Governor-General’s Legislative 
Council and the Provincial Legislative Councils there was no 
definite line of demarcation like the one we find in the federal 
form of Government. Though the Provincial Council was 
theoretically competent to range over the whole field of 
legislation, its powers were restricted, in practice, in two 
or three waj's. (i) In the first place the majority of the 
Councils were of recent origin and growth. A great part of 
the legislative field, therefore, was occupied by the enact* 
ments of the Central Legislative Council. Particnlaily , ^ 
large body of laws dealing with important subjects Bee cruBe, 
marriage, succession, contracts, transfer of property, busi- 
ness and Industries, and public health, was codified by the 
Central CouncH. (2) Though the Central CouncU generally 
did not consider laws of a Provincial application, there were 
many exceptions. Thus it passed the Deccan Agricultur- 
ists’ ReUef Act (Bombay) 1879: the Bengal Tenancy Act 
1885 ; the Madras Civil Courts Act 1887 ; the Alfefe^t 
University Act 1887 ; the Lower Burma 
1900 ; and the Punjab AHenation of Land Act ‘igda. 
Not only could thus the Central Legislative Coteci eai- 
croach upon the Provincial field, but (3) every project of legis- 
lation in a Provincial Council had to be submitted to the 
Government of India and the Secretary of State :or previOTs 
sanction every important change in the Bill made during 
the passage of the Bfil in the Cottocfl had to be similarly ctm- 
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municated and got approved of ; and no Provincial Bill ' 
could become an Act before it was assented to by the Gover- 
nor-General. 

In Administration , — ^Here the control was too general 
and extensive to be described in a few simple propositions. 
In part the control was the direct result of the financial 
control which has been previously mentioned ; in part it was 
due to the necessity of keeping administration uniform in a 
vast country like India. The Public Services which admini^ 
tered in the Provinces were recruited in England by the 
Secretary of State and the conditions of pay, promotion, 
leave, pensions etc. of them were fixed by that authority. 
Similarly in matters of business and industry, as the 
Provinces were brought into very close contact uniformity 
was demanded in such matters as statistics, patents, copy- 
right, insurance, income-tax, explosives, mining etc. 

Further, as the Provincial Governments were mostly occu- 
pied with the routine work of administration it became the 
istinct duty of the Government of India to lay down poli- 
cies of reform and progress in the shape of Resolutions. 
These often were based upon the Reports of Commissions or 
Committees appointed from time to time by the Supreme 
Government to investigate the working of Departments with 
which the Provincial Governments were primarily charged. 
Often a Commission recommended the appointment of 
advising or inspecting Officers at Head-quarters to co-ordi- 
nate the results of Provincial Administration. Lord Curzoit 
was particularly fond of. appointing such officers and oiften 
t|^y were got from England. In addition to these occasions 
pi .interference which were common to all Province^, the 
Supreiiie Government frequentiy exercised the right of issuing 
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instructions to particular Local Governments in r^ard to 
matters which may have attracted their attention from the 
numerous reports and returns which each Government was 
required to submit to them. And finally, considerable in- 
terference resulted from the Central GoveiXiment having to 
attend to the appeals made to them by persons dissatisfied 
with the action or orders of a Provincial Government.* 

From this account of the relations between the Central 
and Local Governments it is abundantly clear that these re- 
lations were in no way Federal relations.’* The Govern- 
ment of the Country was one ; the Provinces, in spite of the 
considerable powers they enjoyed, were strictly the ' agents],’ 
of the Central Government. Before the Provinces could 
exercise any real powers of their own, and before, therefore* 
Responsible Government could be introduced into tbem^ 
they had to be relieved from a very large part of the contod 
to which they were subjected — a process of emancipation to 
which we will revert in the next Part of this volume. 

Effects of Central ization. — To the evil effects of over-cen 
tralization testimony is borne by many writers on Indian 
Administration, Sir O’iMoorc Creagh said that the state of 
affstim was bad enough in 1909 when he joined the Govern- 
ment of India and became iofinitely worse in 1914 whea.Ji« 
left it."* And this, in spite of tlie recommendations of, .tiie 
Royal Commission on Decentralization! But such was 
bound to be the case. In the absence of dear definition of 
the relations between tlic Government of India and a Local 
Government, the extent of interference d^ipended entirely 
upon the personality of the Governor -Pcaerai and the amount 
of control c.xcrcised over him by the Secretary of State. The 

* Report of the Decentralizatida Commission. 
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Governor-General may demand information upon sub- 
ject —and as the test of efficiency lay in its immediate pro- 
duction. “ the Departments live in a perpetual state of calling 
for information and returns on all imaginable subjects, great 
and smaU. There is probably no government in the world 
that has so much information in its pigeon-holes as the Govern- 
ment of India, but there it usually remains until eaten by 
white ants or other insects, which destroy paper in India, so 
it has to be periodically renewed. There is no end to, the 
process of doing this.”* 

(66) XIV — ^Bureaucratic Government. 

We considered in the last Chapter how the Government of 
India came to be subordinate to the Secretary of State for 
India and in this Chapter we saw how the Government of 
India, in their turn, excessively interfered with the Local 
Governments. It would be worth our while to review the 
growth of this centralized and bureaucratic system, to study 
some of its tendencies, to expose its inherent defects, and 
to visualize its proper place in the progress of a people. 

It was natural that when the country began to pass under 
British Rule, the new-comers should attempt to make 
their system of Government as much like the old system as 
possible. Now a prominent feature of Moghul Administra- 
tion was the delegation of large powers to the local Prefect or 
Subha in the exercise of which he was not much hampered 
fey the Central Authority on account of his distance from th# 
capital and also on account of the difficulties of commirafea- 
tkm. But though the Subha combuied in himself Revra»e,. 
jl^cial and Magisterial functions he left the ViMage 
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Communities and the local Zamindars in the undMrubed 
enjoyment of their customary powers. 

The first step towards centralization of authority unctor 
British Rule was taken when the ** Collector,” armed ifritb 
powers as extensive as those of his Moghul prototype, wa^ 
appointed in each District. But, unlike the jMoghal OfiScer, 
the Collector directly managed Revenue and Judicial func* 
tions — and the Village communities and Panchayats being 
deprived of their raison de tre soon fell into desuetude. 

The Collector continued to exercise plenary powers for 
many years. He moved among the people, personally heard 
their complaints, and dealt out justice on the gK>t. He had 
few occasions to refer to his superior ; and the absence of 
roaj(fe left him unfettered in the exercise of his powars. Those 
were the golden days of the Civil Service. But socm a cha^js 
came over his position. Railways, Pc^t, and Tel^gr^^BS 
vastly improved communications, Partks aggrieved by the 
action of the District Of&cer or his subordinates could now 
make use of their wide powers of appeal. At the same tunc a 
host of Inspecting Officers began to tour the country. The 
District Officer thus found himself deprived of a large part 
ck his former freedom, and more and more bound down bjr 
Rules and Krections which the Local Government ^ 

issue on the recommendation of its Inspecting OfficaE;%.|^ 
the same time ftmctiDns which were formerly 
the Collector e,g, irrigation, public works, agrks^drsa m- 
provements> seitlemerits, fbrests, police etc;, %e 

taken out of hfe hands and entrusted to sepi^ Dep^- 
ments. Urns between constant inspedfim km the one 
hand and departmentalization on tl^ ot!h^ the District 


Officer found less and less occastai to come in contact 
with the people. He was al^rbcd fa his desk work. But 
^4 
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tbotigh as between the Secretariat and himdelf the Collector 
was playing a losing game, he kept an effective control over 
the exercise of Local Self-<k)vexninent by the people* And 
nothing is a better proof of bureaucratic centralization than 
ttie.ali]GK)st negligible progress made in Local Self-Government 
by flie people during the long period of 50 years since the 
days of Lord Ripon. All power came to be centered in the 
bpnds of the Secretariat at the Provincial Head-quarters» 

The real power, the sceptre of authority, lies with the Secre- 
tariats and the Heads of Departments under whose standing 
or special orders the District Officers move and act like Mario- 
nettes, dancing to strings pulled by an unseen hand. And 
BQW the metamorphosis is complete. The Government is a 
bureaucracy. Impersonal has superseded personal absolu- 
tism — ^the absolutism of a machine, that of the man.''* 

In fact the growth of Secretariats at the cost of the dtSfe* ‘ 
limbs of Government is a feature of aH bureaucracies.- ttiey 
thrive upon correspondence. That they had sUdce^ed in 
sS<Mhg the District Officers dry of all real poWeir was well 
pointed - out and explained by the late Mr. Gokhale. He 
assigned three reasons for the great change in the position of 
’ the Collector (i) The creatioU of Commissionerships ; (2) 
the multiplication of the D^artments; (3) the gradual 
evolution of a uniformity of administration which rendered 
Secretariat control both necessary and possible. 

Gokhale deduced the foUowing defects from the. weakening 
the Collector’s position ; {a) owing to excessive Secretaij^^ 
control the Collector was unable to grant redress on the 
(i) owing to multiplication of Departments, harassing; 4epaxt- 
rental delays became inevitable in the disposal of matters 
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wMqIi properly speaking ought to be disposed of mi the spcjl 
under the authority of the Cc^ector. (c) Owing to the 
spread of English education in the country and other causes, 
there was not that mastery of Indian languages attempted 
by Collector which he used to acquire formerly, {d) Tto 
writing work of the Collector increased enormously ; he was 
tied largely to his desk, and therefore unable to acquire that 
same acquaintance with the requirements of the people that 
his predecessors were able to acqiiire. (e) His back was 
stiffened by the growth of political agitation in the country, 
and he was, so to say, driven more within himself. 

Not only the Collectors, but even the Heads of Provinces 
had no real authority, and Governors, Lieutenant Governors 
and Chief Commissioners were reduced to the same level 
of dependence. An indication of this tendency towards 
centralization is to be found in the opposition to 
‘‘ Coundl Form of Government. Instead of setting 
up this form of Government in Provinces like th» 
N. W. Province, or Bengal or the Punjab, Lieutenant- 
Governors were appointed, for the Lieutenant-Governors 
were drawn from the Secretariats, and so also were the Chief. 
Commissioners- In fact it was at one time seriously proposed 
to abolish the Councils of the Governors of Madras and Bomy 
bay and reduce the latter to. the status of Lieutenant-Gcr?^ 
nors. Thus H. , S. Cunnhighaiu seriously contended 
greater indep^dence and privilege of the 
two Presidencies had becx^me anomalous. T€>|rafe& ^ 
little Imperio in Imp^o,v/hich, without any final respond 
bility, shall have the power of thwartiqg the:Supp^eme autlKy 
rity, impeding its action, disobeying Jts aairders, refusing t» 
aiiswer its inquiries, and otherwise tr^tlogit with disrespect^ 
is a waste of power which must .always go far to impair thti 
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efficiency of Indian administration, and which may paralize 
its efforts in any particular emergency/' 

The advantages of having a Viceroy trained in more 
varied experience and wider range of English political life/' 
" personally acquainted with English pohtics ” and trained 
to look at the matters in hand from the European rather than 
from the Anglo-Indian point of view were admitted. But 
the same advantages in the case of the Presidential Governor 
were poohpoohed. What was wanted in him, it was said, 
was not wider statesmanship, but thorough local knowdedge as 
is obtained in the Civil Service. 

The Provincial and the Central Secretariats were almost 
wholly composed of the members of the Indian Civil Service 
and it is now easy to realise the full significance of the oft- 
repeated complaint that the whole Government of India 
ridden by the Members of the Heaven-bum '' Service, 
.that, in fact, t/iey were the Government of India. Intercst- 
ling sidelight is thrown upon the powder and position which 
they had built for themselves. The young Civilians— mostly 
drawn from the aristocratic Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and not a few of them having a hereditary’ con- 
nection with India — as soon as they landed in India found 
themselves the members of a sacrosanct body. Their na- 
tural inclination to remain aloof from the people was not now’ 
corrected by the former salubrious practice of moving among 
people, but was rather ^strengthened by the desk W’ork 
which they were condemned, and by the evidence of skil I 
«..wiiich they were promoted. Easy communications, the 
,|IH^^5adties of “ Dak Bungalows '' when on tour, and their 
fluent transfers to and from the Secretariats to “ life in 
plains'’ completed the process of alienation. The practice 
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of the annual migration or exodus to the Hills contributed as 
nothing else did to this estrangement. From their Olympiam 
heights ” the Official community could afford to look 
upon the vast mass of the people on the plains. They ceased 
to have a living touch with the new aspirations and ideals 
that were steadily growing among the people as a result ot 
the spread of education. 

But in addition to the alienation of the S3unpathies of the 
people, the great evil qf a bureaucracy is its dwarfing influence 
upon the personal and national ideals of the people. “ Na- 
tions advance, a people becomes great not through docility and 
submissiveness, but by the free play of aspiration and thought, 
the liberty to advance along all lines of legitimate pro- 
gress in self-respecting independence of spirit. That is the 
very antithesis of the bureaucratic ideal. Efficiency of Urn 
machine, not the living organic gowdh of a p^ple ; progre^ 
if such there be, on the initiative of the Government not pro- 
gress on the initiative of the people ; such are its watch- 
words.'’* 

In fact it is necessar}^ to carefully bear in mind the true 
role of a bureaucratic Government in the political progress 
of a people, It finds its true function in the provision of 
a kind of training school to bridge over the gap between 
autocracy on the one hand, and some popular Govemiaesil 
on the other, to form a nexus, as it were, between the bar- 
baric pomp of the mediaeval monarch and the sober ^istitu- 
tions that characterise democracy. For the arMtrary rote 
of one it substitutes ordered rule and precedent. In place ci 
the perplexities and fierce uncertainties that dog the steps 
even the most brilliant autocrat, it enable men to forecast 
with safety the future .and to earn their Eving in confidence 


* Houghtm ; ^ 
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Md quietude It provide the smodth aud ^ell oiled ma- 
thinery essential for those social Mqtdries and ameliorations 
^hich the modem conscience s<D insistently demands. In a 
urord, it is the portal to modem democracy/'* 

That the Anglo-Indian Bureaucracy, in spite of the m^y 
hard things said against it, admirably succeeded in giving 
to the country a perfect administrative machine must be 
admitted. ‘ When everything has been said against the 
^kreaucracy we must maintain that the Bureaucracy laid those 
foundations, upon which the structure of Responsible Govern- 
ment is now to be raised, and in the raising of that structure 
also, the Bureaucracy will undoubtedly play an important part* 





CHAPTER XIII. 

DECENTRALIZATION . 

I — ^Failure of Bureauccracy. 


(67) 

We saw in the preceding pages how after the British pos- 
sessions in India had been consolidated a rigid bureaucratic 
form of administration Le,, an administration by officials, 
conducted with the aid of official light, and under merdy 
official contror** came to be estabiishecL The chief fea- 
tures of the administration thus set up were the following : — 

(1) The complete subordination of the Local and Centrai 

Governments to British Parliament through the 
Secretary of State. 

(2) Domination of the Indian Civil Service in most De- 

partments of Government. 

(3) Efficiency— not the consultation of p<^ular widi 

or welfare — ^the goal of Government : — ^As seen in 

(a) The exclusion of the people from any real share in 

administration or legislation. 

(b) The decadence of indigenous institutions of Self- 

government — ^the Village Community or Pancha- 
yat. 

(4 Unpopular redistribution of Provinces— Of 
Bengal. 

(4) Enormous growth in public taxatkaa arid, 
turn ; paxticulariy the growth of 
ture. . . 

(e) Backwardness of what are c^Bed.natioe-biiildi^ 
activities of the state, lEducation, Sanita- 
tion, T^perance, Co-^^esrai&m, eta 
♦ Gokhaleii^Stei 
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( f) Industrial backwardness ; agricultural stagnation ; 
poverty ; famines ; epidemics ; alarming vital 
statistics. 

(g) Attempts to thwart political agitation by restric- 
tions upon freedom of press, speech, and move- 
ment ; increase in sedition and anarchist crime ; 
repressive measures. 

Thus Efficiency, the sole raison de ire of bureaucracy, seems to 
Js^ve veay serious limitations. 

. Gokhale's verdict . — ^The inevitable failure of a Bureaucracy 
to attain real efficiency was thus pointed out by the late 
Mr, Gokhale : — 

'' The efficiency attained by a foreign bureaucracy, 
uncontrolled by public opinion, whose members again reside 
only temporarily in the land in which they exercise official 
power, is bound to be of a strictly limited character, and it 
can never compare with that higher and true efficiency 
which is possible only under a well-regulated system of self- 
government. The present form of administration in India is 
a strongly centralized bureaucracy in which the men at the 
centre hold office for five years only. They then leave the 
country, carrying away with them all the knowledge and 
experience of administrative matters acquired at the expense 
of the country, and their places are taken by new men, 
who, in their turn retire similarly after five years. As 
things are there is no one ever in the Government who 
is permanently interested in the country as only its 
own people can be interested. One result is that the true 
•well-being of the people is systematically subordinated to 
^militarism and service interests of En^ish mercantile 
c^^es \ and though under such a system pe^ce and order 
may be maintained, and even a certain amount of efficient 
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admkiistration secured, the type of efficiency is bound to 
remain a low one always. Moreover, it is clear that even 
such efficiency of administration as has been attained in the 
past by the existing system, is bound to suffer more and 
more, owing to the growing antagonism of the governed to 
that system. No man, for instance, ever laboured more stre- 
nuously fcr mere efficiency than Lord Curzon, and yet, never 
was discontent deeper and more wide-spread than when he 
left India, and no Viceroy of recent times has had to succeed 
to a greater legacy of difficulties than Lord Minto."* 

(68) II — ^Dawn of a New Era. 

It would seem that the advent of Lord Minto and Lord 
Morley into the orbit of Indian Administration marked 
dawn of a new era. Many events con^ired to give 
to the transition. Lord Curzon's failure meant the failure 
of the Bureaucratic form of Government. The Liberal party 
came into power about the same time with Merely as the 
Secretary of State and “it is not too much to say that to 
him belongs in an exceptional degree the credit of saving 
the cause of progressive constitutional reform in India, t 

Remes^ Measures, — The measures adopted by Govemme^ 
to mitigate the evils of Bureaucracy may be groups 
two beads. Firstly, Decentralizcdion of authority by ' 

giving wider powers tpThe proviucW .^veou^^ts 
and 

(&) the institution of Local Sell 
Secondly Association of Indians with by 

■ ^ ' V’ 

TJ}a;kore : 150. 


♦ Ckikhale : 9S9. 
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(а) the increased employment of Indiatisin the public ser 
vices. 

(б) The appointment of Indians to the Council of the 
Secretary of State in England and the Executive 
Councils in India. 

(^) Above all, the enlargement of the Legislative Councils. 

Iti thi^ Chapter we shall consider the measures of Decentrali- 
"zatioh, reserving for the next a consideration of the policy 
M Association. 

(69) III — ^Decentralization. 

The Royal Commission or Decentralization appointed 
during the time of Lord Minto presented its Report in 1909. 
It surveyed the relations between the Indian and provincial 
Governments and also between the latter and the authoriti^ 
subordinate to them, and recommended a series of 
having for their object the relaxation of control by Mgher 
authorities and the simplification of administrative methods. 

It was particularly in the sphere of finance that considera- 
ble improvements were effected— improvements suggested 
by the Commission and given effect to by the Government 
; of Lord Hardinge. This great statesman, indeed, foresha.- 
dowed the grant of provincial autonomy in his Durbar Des- 
patch, and paved the way for it by the transfer of capital 
to Delhi. 

(70) IV— History of Provincial Settlements. 

Sir John Strachey, to illustrate the utter dependence of the 
Provinces upon the Central Government for funds, ;,TO:ote: 
** If it became necessary to spend £20 on a road between two 
"l&arkets, to rebuild a stable that tumbled down, or to enter- 
taSh a meidai servant on wag^ of 16 shillti^ a month, the 
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matter had to be formally reported for the orders of the 
Government of India.”* 

This continued right up to the year 1871. The provinces 
aving no independent resources of their own and expecting to 
get whatever th^y wanted from the Government of India^ 
d no motives for economy in expenditure or care in the 
collection of revenue and there was an amount of friction 
etween them and the Central Govemmeat over trifling de- 
t^s. The first step in Decentralization was taken by the 
ovemment of Lord Mayo. Certain heads of expenditure 
Jails^ Registration, Police, Education, Medical Services, 
rinting, Roads, etc., were transferred to the control of the 
ocal Governments with the revenue under the correspem- 
ng heads, to be supplemented by a fixed annual Imperial 
^ani. By this measure a certain degree df fixity in Imperil 
nance was secured and the local Governments werb 
&ed nliotting the Imperial grant as 

But this arrangement did not offer an effective inducement 
to the Provinces to develop the revenues collected in their 
erritories and to secure economy. Lord Lytton's Govera- 
ihept, therefore, chiefly as the result of the recommendations 
Strachey, made the following improvements ih 

{^) Certain additional heads Land Revenue, Excise,^ 

, ps, General Adiiiinistration, Stationery and Pnnting> 

w and Justice, were transferred to the Provincial Govern- 
ments. 

(2) For the administration of these additional services, 
instead of making an increase in their permanent giants. 


Strachey: 113, 
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a share in the revenues realized under certain heads was assign- 
ed to them e,g., excise, stamps etc. 

Thus for the first time was introduced into Indian finance 
the classification of revenue heads into '' Indian/' ‘‘ Provin- 
cial" and "Divided." It generally happened, however, 
that the assigned revenues of the provinces fell short of their 
required expenditure, and the deficit had to be made good 
as before, by a fixed lump annual grant. 

This led to annual bargaining between the Central and 
Provincial authorities, and as the fixed grant formed a con- 
siderable portion of the resources of the provinces, the re- 
^sources could not increase with sufficient elasticity. In the 
sdays of Lord Ripon, therefore, liis Finance Minister Major 
Baring (afterwards Lord Cromer) {a) instead of making set- 
tlements annually, kept them in force for five years ; ifi) In- 
stead of making up the provincial deficit by an Imperial 
grant, a certain percentage of Land Revenue was made over 
to the Provinces. Thus the annual bickerings were stopped 
and provincial revenues made more elastic. Settlements on 
these lines were made in 1882, 1887, 1892 and 1897. Though 
the Provinces were now better off than they were thirty years 
previously, their position was most unsatisfactory. " In 
1900-1901, out of a total gross revenue of £75 Millions, the 
provincial Governments were entrusted with the expendi- 
ture of /18 Millions. From this income they had to pro\dde 
^pr the greater part of the expenditure incurred in the various 
Departments of the Civil administration entrusted to them, 
for the collection of land revenue, for the Courts of Justice, 
fails, police, education, medical services, civil buildings and 
i^ads, and for a multitude of other charges."* 

— . __ ____ 


^Strachey: 115. 
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It was the practice of the Government of India to resume, 
at the time of the revision of the settlement, whatever stir« 
plus revenue accrued to a province during the period. This 
killed any motive for economy, as the piovincial Governments 
knew that if they economized in one direction to accumulate 
money for other needs their savings were imperilled while 
their reduced standard of expenditure would certainly be 
taken as the basis for the next settlement. 

The Government of Lord Curzon, therefore, made the set* 
tlements quasi-fermanent in 1904. As at that time the Cen- 
tral Government was having a series of surpluses, it diverted 
a part of this surplus, in the shape of special grants, to the 
Provincial Governments for the improvement of Police, Agri- 
culture, Education, Local Self Government, etc. 

The final step in the history of these settlements w^as 
in 1912 when Lord Hardinge’s Government declared the set- 
tlement 'A to be pennanent. At the same time certain improve- 
ments were made in these settlements, i'^) Though the bur- 
den of famine relief w'as thrown entirely upon the provinces 
the Government of India showed vallingness to consider the 
grant of assistance to a province in the event of grave em- 
barrassment. {b) Fixed grants assigned to the pro\dnces to- 
make up their deficits w^ere, wherever possible, replaeed/JI^ 
growing revenues, (c) Special grants of a non-r^ctEfrh^-idl^ 
racter were to be continued as before, but care be 

taken to see that they did not unduly interfere 'tocaf 

Governments and that they were given withddtie rcjgani to- 
the wishes of the provincial Authoriti^. ^ Miner adjtist- 
ments were made to ensure that each pnb^^ince got its proper 
share of revenue. Thus Fc^rest reven^ and expenditure were 
made wholly provincial in all proyteces, Excise was who(l|f) 
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-ptovincialized for Bombay, s^nd-to the extent of three quar- 
-ters in the Central Provinces and the United Provinces. Land 
revenue was made half provincial in the Punjab and f pro- 
vincial in Burma. 

Though by this arrangement the Provinces got larger re- 
venues and greater freedom in their application, certain res- 
trictions upon them were still continued. Thus they could 
not budget for a deficit, and they had to maintain a mini- 
mum cash-balance with the Government of India. Nor 
had they powers of taxation or borrowing. But the princi- 
ple on which these provincial settlements were based — ^the 
subordination of the province to the Central authority- 
had been carried to the last finesse and had to make room for 
another principle namely financial autonomy for each 
province. We shah take up this subject in its proper place. 

Decentralization in administration followed as a result ol 
decentralization in finance. Nor did this process stop with 
' the provincial Governments. They, in their turn, were caUed 
upta to foster Local Self-Government, with what results* 
vrill be conridered in the section following. 

^ 71 ^ V— Local Self-Goveenment. 

We considered in an earlier Chapter how the village com- 
munities — ^the immemorial institutions of self-government iu 
India — decayed under the pressure of British Rule. The 
Local Self-Government that we propose to study here owed 
its origin to the desire of the Central Authority for decentra- 
lization i.e., to relieve itself of such functions as were b^t 
managed by local bodies. 

Beginning — It is true that in the Presidency Towns 
4S|iiiatiotis consisting of a Mayor and Aldermen according to 
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the English model— had been established at a very parly date 
but It was only after 1861 that Corporations consisting' of the 
elected representatives of the rate-payers came to be establish- 
ed in them. The beginnings of Local institutions oidside the 
Presidency Towns upto the year 1S65 '-vere faint. An Act of 
1850 had provided for the voluntar\- constitution of Town 
Committees and the levy by them of certain indirect taves.but 
few Towns came forward to avail themselves of powers under 
that Act. Meanwhile towns were increasing in population and 
their sanitary condition was very unsatisfactorv. The Towns 
Improvement Acts that were passed about 18^ in the differ- 
ent provinces were, meant for the appointment of Commis- 
sioners who were to bring about improvements in Municipal 
affairs. 

Lord Mayo’s contribution.— But it was in connection with 
the scheme of linancial settlements with the provinces begtta 
by Lord Mayo in 1S70. that the importance of Local Seli- 
Government was for the first time emphasized. He said in his 
Resolution '‘ Local interest, supervision and care are neces- 
sary to success in the management of funds devoted to educa- 
tion, medical charity, and local public works. The opera- 
tion of this Resolution in its fuO meaning and integrity will 
afiord opportunities for the development of self-government 
for stren^ening Municipal institutions and for the associa- 
tion of Natives and Europeans to a greater extesrf fMrf’ 
heretofore in the administration of affairs. 

Airnnce under Lord Ripon.—lt was in Lord Ripon's time 
that the first really important and decisive step was taken 
in respect of Local self-government by placing it on its true 
basis, " not merely as a means of devolution of authority 
in administration and in decentrahzation of financial re- 
sources but as a means of popular «ttd political education by 
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; which alone progressive communities could cope with the 
increasing problems of Government/'* 

As Lord Ripon explained, in advocating the extension of 
Local self government, and the adoption of that principle in 
the management of many branches of local afiairs, he did not 
suppose that the work would be in the first instance better 
done' than if it remained in the sole hands of Government 
District Ofiicers. It was not, primarily with a view’ to im* 
provement in administration that the principle of Local 
self-government was put forward and supported. It was 
chiefly desirable as an instrument of political and popular 
education. Lord Ripon himself had no doubt that in 
course of time, as local knowledge and local interest were 
brought to bear more freely upon local administration, 
improved administration wxmld in fact follow. Every year 
the task of administration became more onerous and His 
Excellency in Council argued that it was a sheer waste of 
power not to utilize the growing class of intelligent public- 
spirited men in the land. He attributed the failure of local 
institutions in the past to their being '' over-riden and 
practically crushed by direct though well-meant, official 
interference.^' 

(i) Regarding the mode in which Local Boards were to be 
generally constituted, the Resolution laid down the princi- 
ple “ that while maintaining and extending, as far as practi- 
cable, the plan of municipal government in the cities and 
towns of each province, the Local Governments will also 
maintain and extend through out the country, in ev^^ 
district where intelligent non-official agency can be foun#, # 
B^-work of Local Boards, to he charged with definite duties 
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and entrusted with definite funds.” The area of jurisdiction 
allotted to each Board was in no case to be too large. ^ It was 
to be such as would ensure local knowledge and local interest, 
and as such the Taluka or TahsU was recommended as a suita- 
ble unit. The Taluka Boards, may, in their turn be combined 
under a District Board. 

(2) In the composition of Boards-both rural and urban — 

preponderance of non-of6cial members” was- advocated. 

The principle of election was to be followed wherever prac- 
ticable, to be supplemented by a system of choice t>., nomi- 
nation. The Chairmen of the Boards were to be, as far as 
possible, Non-of&cials elected by the Boards. 

(3) Regarding the control to be exercised 'over the Local 
Bodies, the Resolution laid down the principle " that the 
control should be exercised from without rather thkn from 
within. The Government should revise the act^ of toal 
Bodies but not dictate them. The Government should have 
two powers of control. In the first place, their auction should 
be required in. order to give validity to certain acts, 'such as 
the raising of loans, the imposition of taxes, alienation of 
municipal property etc. In the second place ’ Government 

have power to interfere either to set aside aitog^hac 
the proceedings of the Board in particular casfes, ot in the 
event of gross and continued neglect of any important du^, 
to temporarily STispend the Board. 

{4) Regarding the resources at the dispo^ of the' Boards, 
the Resolution recommended that certain lo«ii ’sources of 
revenue should be made over to them. Tfady "shcftAd be sup- 
plemented by grants from the provincial re^einues. ' ■ • ■ 

Revieii) of Progress Durir^ 1S82 — iqis.— In spite of the 
liberal principles underlying the Resolution of Lord Ripon 
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the progress of Local Self-Goverrircnt during the next thirty 
years in different pai'ts of India was most discouraging* 

The Presideficy Tcwns : Bcmlay — had always served as the 
model for the other Presidency Towns. Its first Corporation 
consisted of a Municipal Ccrr.miissioner (a Government 
Official) and nominated Justices of the Peace who were en- 
tirely at his mercy. It was in the 1872 that for the first 
time, and as a result of the suggestions of Mr. (afterwards 
Sir P. M.) Mehta, the Corporation came to consist of Members 
lialf of whom were elected by the rate payers, the other half 
being made up of J. Ps. and nominees of Government. The 
Act of 1888 increased the number of elected Members to 72 of 
whom only 16 w^ere nominated by Government, the rest being 
elected by the rate payers, the J. Ps., the University, and 
the Chambers of Commerce. The Corporation had a 
Standing Committee of 12-— eight elected and four nominated 

^^th an elected President under whose directions the work 

of administration was carried on by the Municipal Commis- 
sioner who was a nominated Official belonging to senior rank 
in the Indian Civil Service. 

The Calcutta Corporation was remodelled on the Bombay 
pattern in 1876 when it came to consist of 48 elected and 24 
nominated Commissioners. But the nominated President 
possessed preponderating power. Lord Curzon reduced the 
number of Commissioners to fifty of whom 15 were nominated 
by Government, the rest being elected by the rate-payers, the 
Chambers of Commerce and the Port Trust. This Corpora- 
tion also had a Standing Committee of its own but it was 
not at all quite as powerful as that of Bombay. 

The principle of election by rate payers was introduced 
in the Madras Corporation by an Act of 1878. An Act of 
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1904 increased the number of Corporators to 36 and created 
a Standing Committee with a President, 

In addition to these Corporations the Presidency Towns 
had two other Bodies for specific purposes, the Imfrovement 
Trusts — for the purpose of reclamation of land, road widen- 
ing, improvement of tenements of the labouring classes, etc. 
and Port Trusts for the improvement of the Ports. In 1911 
the aggregate income of the Municipalities of Bombay, Cal- 
cutta, Madras and Rangoon was 2| Crores. The incidence 
of taxation per head was highest in Rangoon, being ii-fii 
Rupees, 10 Rupees in Bombay, Rupees in Calcutta and 
3 Rupees in Madras. 

Municipal and Rural Boards . — ^Turning to Municipal and 
Rural Boards, we find that there were in 1911, 713 Munici- 
palities, 197 District Boards and 517 Sub-district Boards. 
The population in municipal areas was about 16 millions i.i., 
about 7 per cent, the remaining 93 per cent, being entirely 
rural. The taxation per head in Municipal areas was about 
two rupees in Bombay, Punjab, Burma, and the North- 
West Frontier, if Rupees in the Central Provinces, a little 
over in the United Provinces and Bengal, and only in 
Madras. In Bombay, the United Provinces, the Punjab, asdi 
the Central Provinces, a large part of the Municipal rev^ne 
was derived from Octroi. In other provinces thene was no 
Octroi. There was in Madras, however, a toll levied on 
roads, and Bombay and Assam also levied it. The principal 
revenue in Madras and Bengal was derived from taxes on 
houses and lands, Bombay, Central Provinces and Burma 
also levying such taxes. In some provinces there were taxes 
on professions and trades, and in all, on carts and vehicles^ 
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The Municipal Boards had powers of taxation within - 
certain limits with the previous sanction of the Local 
Government, The Rural Boards had no powers of 
taxation. Their sole source of income was the one-anna 
cess on Land Revenue and came to about 2^ crores. 
Another 2i crores was received from various other sources 
including a small grant from Government. Thus the inci~ 
deuce of taxation w^as about 4 annas per head. Even of this 
cess ail the Local Governments did not get the whole amount. 
Some of them e,g. the the United Provinces, the Central 
Provinces, Punjab, etc. had to make contributions to the 
Provincial Governments for special services. 

Their functions . — ^Turning now to the functions of these- 
bodies, w e may say that, briefly, they were the care of health, 
of education, and of roads or communications. Enumera- 
ting them in greater detail we find that Municipalities were 
entrusted first with the duties of construction, upkeep and 
laying out of streets and roads, and the provision and main- 
tenance of public and Municipal buildtugs ; secondly^ the 
preservation of the public health principally with reference 
to sanitation, drainage, water-works, provision of medical 
relief, vaccination, and measures against epidemics, and- 
thirdly education, especially in the primary stage, the upkeep 
of medical institutions, sanitation, water-supply, vaccination 
veterinary work, construction and maintenance of markets, 
and charge of pounds and ferries. 

Summary and criticism. — ^It is clear from the foregoiug 
short account that Local self-government had made no sub- 
stantial progress in the coimtry. The Bureaucracy did not 
appreciate its value. The District Officers — ^who were gene- 
r^y.the Chairmen of the Rural Boards — ^had everything itL. 
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their own way. The proportion of anJ nominated 

members was very large. Further, toe Boards had very 
limited financial resources at their disposal. They could 
neither tax nor borrow on their own accoarit. The Commis- 
sion on Decentralization recommended ccasicerable in:rease 
of the elective principle in the constitution c: the B r aids and 
the transfer to them of certain minor sources of revenue. 
The question of Local Self Government received some attention 
when a special Department was created about 190S to deal 
with it and entrusted to a Member of the Executive Council 
of the Governor-General. Also special grants though of a 
non-recurring character — ^were made to Local Bodies for the 
improvement of water-supply, sanitation etc. and the Govern- 
ment of Lord Hardinge, in a comprehensive Resolution that 
was issued in 1915, assumed a most sympathetic attitude 
towards the subject. The advance of Local Self-Government 
after the outbreak of the War and the Announcement of 
August 1917 will be dealt with in a subsequent Chapter. 



CHAPTER XIV. 
ASSOCIATION. 
I— Introductory. 
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Association is the second principle by which the rigour 
of Bureaucracy is rendered less intolerable in practice. It 
assumed three forms, (a) Employment of Indians as Mem- 
bers of that Bureaucracy ; secondly (b) their association in 
Councils for the making of laws ; and finally (c) their appoint- 
ment in Councils whence they could — though only in a very 
imperfect manner — direct the policy of the Bureaucracy. 

We shall consider each of these forms in the following 
sections : — 

(73) II— -Employment or Indians in the Public Services. 

We must here consider how far the foreign Bureaucracy 
allowed itself to be leavened by the introduction of the Indian 
ingredient in its mass. It will be seen that until within 
recent years the results achieved fell far short of the require- 
ments of the situation. 

There are four or live landmarks in regard to this matter 
in the history of British Rule, In an earlier section refer- 
ence was made to the pledge given by the Charter Act of 1833 
that there would be no distinction of race in making appoint- 
ments to the public services and that pledge was solemnly 
renewed hy the Proclamation of 1858. The institution in. 
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1853 of competitive examination for entrance into the 
Indian Civil Service to be held in Louden by its very nature 
excluded most Indian candidates. Curiously enough a Com- 
mittee appointed by the Secretary of State in iSGo to inqidre 
into this question recommended the holding of simultaneous 
examinations in England and India for recruitment to the 
Civil Service. No effect was given to this recommendation. 
As a result of the spread of higher educaton in India and 
thanks to the agitation carried on in England by Dadabhoy 
Nowroji, the question was reopened in Parliament in 1870 
and an Act of that year contained the clause empowering the 
Government of India to frame rules, subject to the sanction 
of the Secretary of State in Council for the employment of 
the Natives of India, of proved merit and ability, in the Civil 
Service of his Majesty without requiring them to appear 
at the competitive examination in London. The method 
adopted for making appointments under these rules was that 
of nomination i,e,, favouritism, and did not give the best 
results. Again the appointments thus made were kept 
separate from those made by open competition : they formed 
the “ Statutoiy^ Civil Service ” as distinguished from the 
Covenanted Civil Service ” which was regarded as of alto- 
gether a superior status. As educated Indians were entir^y 
dissatisfied with these arrangements, the Public Servke 
Commission of 1886 was appointed with the declared object 
of devising means for the larger admission of Indians in tte 
Civil Service. The final orders of the Secretary of State on 
the Report of this Commission were passed in 1S91, and they 
made the position of Indians worse than what it was prior 
to the appointment of the Commission, (i) The Statutory 
Service Rules of 1879 had reserved a sixth of the total recruit- 
ment to the CivD Service for Indians. This meant about 
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footing 'ivith the '' Ordinary** members of the Council, and 
the Council, for legislative purposes, was enlarged by the 
addition of 6 members, namely the Chief Justice and one 
Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court at Calcutta, and 4 repre- 
sentatives of the Local Governments of Madras, Bombay, 
Bengal and North-West Province. 


Defects of its early form . — But it was scon clear that even 
Lord Daihousie's improvement did not suffice to meet the 
needs of the time, (i) Madras and Bombay still complained 
of the preponderance of authority which Bengal exercised ; 
{2) the huge extent of territory for which a single Council 
legislated made it impossible for matters to be handled with 
adequate information and experience ; (3) Moreover, as Sir 
Charles Wood bitterly complained afterwards, the Council 
became a sort of debating Society or Petty Parliament, and 
arrogated to itself the right of inquiry into and redress of 
grievances. (4) Above all, the terrible events of the Mutiny 
brought home to men's minds the dangers arising from the 
entire exclusion of Indians from association with the legisla- 
tion of the country. 

The Indian Councils Act 1861. — It was to remove these de- 
fects that in 1861 was passed w'hat Chailley has called 

the prima^ Charter of the present Indian Legislatures*** as 
the result of much correspondence between Lord Canning 
and Sir Charles Wood. The legislative pew'er was restored to 
the Councils of Bombay and Madras and new Councils were 
allowed to be established in other provinces. This was done 
for Bengal (1S62), for North Western Province (1886), for 
Burma and the Punjab (1897), and for Eastern Bengal and 
Assam in 1905. Formerly the laws enacted by the Local 


Chailley : 385. 
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Legislatures had been ccrrpkte in Ihcir selves and came into 
operation of their own fcrcc. Thcrccfciih the previous 
sancimi of the Governer General vas made requisite, for 
legislation by the local Ccur.cils in certain case?, aid all Acts 
of the local Councils required the siiiscqrfri osserJ cf the 
Governor-General in addition to that cf the Gc\crrxr. Ihe 
Governor-General thus became the head cf all legislative 
authority in British India.* 

The third defect — namely the inconvenient interference 
of the Council established by the Act of 1S53 with the acts of 
the Executive Government — was remioved by strictly confining 
tlie functions of the new Councils to legislaticn. The fourth 
defect (exclusion of Indians) was removed by reinforcing the 
Central Council with additional mxmbers— net less than six 
and not more than twelve— nominated for two years, of whom 
not less than half wxre to be riCn officials. It is well to fully 
appreciate the meaning of this step. It w’as not easy to get, 
in the then state cf education, Indians familiar with Western 
methods of Government. The kind cf leaders the Act had in 
view wxre Indian Rajas, or their Liwans, or great Land-holders 
or retired Officials of high rank. But none cf these knew 
the full bearing of the methods of legislaticn adopted in 1861. 
As Prof. Thakore says “ In one werd, the ncmination of 
Indians to the legislative Ccuncils w as a bold step in advance 
of the time. It is necessary to understand this to realize 
how fast India has progressed, or rather, how utterly unpre- 
pared India w'as for Western political methods and institu- 
tions in i86id’* 

The Act proves inadequate . — Before Icng the Act proved 
inadequate. The number of Indians wxll-qualificd by edu- 


* See CoweU. 


Thakore 139. 
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cation and status to take an interest in the affairs of Govern- 
ment was growing fast and they wanted something more 
than a Council that was small in size and strictly confined 
to legislation. 

The Indian Councils Act of 1892. — ^The establishment of 
the Indian Universities had given an impetus to higher edu- 
ction and the increase in political interest manifested itself 
in the inauguration of the Indian National Congress in 1885. 
The question of the reform of the Councils, therefore, began 
to exercise the attention of the Government of Lord Dufferin, 
Tinally the Indian Councils Act of 1892 was passed. Mr. 
(afterwards Lord) Curzon who w^as then the Under Secretary 
of State explained that the object of that Act was to widen 
the basis and expand the functions of Government in India J 
•and to give further opportunities than then existed to the 
Non-ofiicial and Native elements in Indian Society to take 
part in the work of Government, and in that way "to lend 
ofSdal recognition to that remarkable development both of 
political interest and political capacity that had been visible 
among higher classes of Indian society since the Government 
of India was taken over by the Crown in 1858." 

Though as a result of this Act the Councils were enlarged^ 
there was great opposition to the principle of election being 
introduced in them. Lord Cross, the then Secretary of State, 
said " It would be unwise to introduce a fundamental change 
of this description without much more positive evidence in 
its favour than was forthcoming.” But the Govenunent 
of Lord Lansdowne urged that they should not be precluded 
irom resort to some form of election where conditions justi^ 
belief in it ; and they a^ed for power to make rules for 
the appointment of additional members by nomination or 
otherwise. They had their way. The compromise between 
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the conservative principle of nomination and the radical 
method of election was embodied in the so called " Kimberley 
clause” (due really to Lord Northbrook). This clause em- 
powered the Governor-General in Council, with the sanction 
of the Secretary' of State in Council, to make regulations as to 
the conditions of nomination of the additional members to 
the Council. The intention of Parliament, in conferring tliis 
rule-making power on the Government of India, w as explained 
to be as follow's : — 

“ WTiere Corporations have been established with definite 
powers upon a recognized administrative basis (e.g. Munici- 
palities and District Boards), or where Associations have 
been formed upon a substantial conununity of legitimate in- 
terests. professional {e.g. Universities), commercial (e.g. 
Chambers of Commerce), or territorial (e.g. Land-holders etc.), 
the Governor-General and the local Governors might find 
convenience and advantage in consulting from time to time 
such bodies, and in entertaining at their discretion an expres- 
sion of their views and recommendations with regard to the 
selection of members in whose qualifications they might be 
disposed to confide.” 

Technically', the function of the nominating bodies was to 
be that of recommendation only ; but the political sense of 
the Government of India told them that it was impracticable 
either to insist on selection from a panel of names proffered^ 
Qj. individual nominations at discretion. This course 

was bound, in course of time, to lead on to election pure 
and simple.” 

So far about widening the basis of the Councils, The Act 
of 1892 also increased their numbers and enlarged their func 
tions. The Councils were allowed to hold a discussion of 
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the annual financial statement, and also to ask questions 
under prescribed conditions and restrictions. 

(75) IV— Morley-Minto Reforms. 

The next stage of reform is associated with the name of 
Lord Minto and Lord Morley. The final proposals are con- 
tained in the Despatch of Novemner 27th 1908. The Parlia- 
mentary Act embodying the changes received Royal assent 
on 25th May 1909. It is in the direction of enlarging the 
Councils, and of making them more representative and efie- 
cive that the value of the Reforms lies. We may, following 
Dbert, consider the change made by them under the heads 
of (A) Constitution and (B) Functions. 

The constitution of the Councils was changed in three res- 
pects. (i) Numbers, (2) Proportion of Official and Non- 
official members, (3) Methods of appointment or election. 

Numbers. — These, as they were laid down under the Act of 
1892 were as shown in column 2 of the table below. The 
numbers were doubled or more than doubled after the Act of 
1909 as can be seen from columns 3 and 4 of the same table. 
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Proportion of Official and Non-official Members : — 
Under the Act of iS6i at least one half of the additional 
members of the legislative Councils of the Governor- 
General and of Madras and Bombay, and at least one third 
of the members of the other legislative Councils had to be 
non-officials. An official majority was not required by 
Statute, but in practice was always maintained before the 
Act of 1909 except in Bombay where the official members had 
been for some years in a minority. 

Under the Regulations of 1909 and 1912 there must be an 
official majority in the Governor-General's Legislative Council 
and a non-official majority in all other legislative Councils. 
The proportion as fixed by those regulations is given in 
columns (ii plus 13) and 10 of the above statement. 

The significance of the distinction between the official and 
non-official members arose out of the constitutional view that 
ail official members were bound to vote with the Government 
on all Government measures. The provincial Governments 
were strictly, subordinate to the Government of India and the 
latter to Parliament through the Secretary of State. What- 
ever legislative measure a Government introduced in the 
Legislative Council was in accordance with the instructions of 
the Secretary of State or with the decision of the Executive 
Council. The members of the Executive Council, therefore, 
were bound to support the Bill, and to oppose any amend- 
ments which were not in conformity with the plans of Gov- 
ernment. 

Lord Elgin's view on the subject — The constitutional issue 
in this respect was well explained by Lord Elgin in a speech 
which he made in the Legislative Council on December 27th 
1894 when he defended the position taken by himself and 
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other Members of the Executive Council in supporting the 
Cotton Duties Bill in pursuance of a mandate from the 
Secretary of State, and against their own previously expressed 
views:-— 

‘‘So far as the individual action of my colleagues and 
myself is concerned. Sir Henry Brackenbury, in the discus- 
sions on the Tariff Bill, and again to day, has said that 
we are bound to obey the orders given by the proper 
and constitutional authority. But, for my part, I do not 
think that exhausts the question. It is claimed that mem- 
bers must be free to speak and vote in this Council for the 
measure they honestly thmk best. I can accept that position 
only with the qualification that they duly recognise the res- 
ponsibility under which they exercise their rights in this 
Council. Only in an entirely irresponsible body can mem- 
bers act entirely as their inclination leads them. In every 
legislative body a man must sit, unless he has an hereditary 
right, by what in modem parlance is called a mandate, and 
that mandate must be given by some authority. I need not 
re min d you that in a Parliament a man is not free to act 
exactly as he pleases, he is distinctly subject to the mandate 
he has received from his constituents, and practice has shown 
that even this is not sufficient, but to make Parliamentary 
Government effective it has been found necessary to intro- 
duce party management, and the bonds of party, m the- 
jkesent day, certainly show no sign of being relaxed. Here 
we have no election and, I am glad to say, no party, but 
every man who sits here sits hy the authority and sanction of 
Parliament, and to say that he can refuse to ob^ the deci- 
sions of Parliament would be absurd. But that is not all; 
Parliament has provided for the Government of the Indian 
Empire. The British Raj can be provided for in no other 
16 
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w^y. Parliament has allotted his proper place to the Viceroy, 
as the head of the Executive in India, and it has given him a 
Council for the purpose of making laws and regcdations which 
cannot have powers in which he does not share. But the 
Viceroy admittedly is not invested witii supreme authority 
but, as I understand, it is by distinct enactment entrusted 
to the Secretary of State and his Council, and to speak of 
tbfe Council as supreme, if that means that it has indepen- 
dent and unfettered authority is to say what is not the fact.”* 
From this view of the position of the Governor-General 
and Ordinary members of the Council with regard to legisla- 
tion it logically follows that additional Members nominated 
by Government from amongst its subordinate Officials sbfi nlrl 
also vote in accordance with the declared intentions or policy 
of the Government. 

We shall discuss at a later stage the pros and cons of thfe 
convention, but the fact of its existence ^uld be carefully 
not^ 

^ Methods of appointment or election . — Under the Act of 
all the " additional ” members were nominated, the only 
restriction being the requirement to maintain a due propor- 
tioB of non-offidal manbers. 

The Act of 1892 reccgnised the principle of indirect dec- 
ticm* The regulations under the Act enabled certain recog- 
niEed bodies and cissodations to recommend ^didates, who 
though there was no obligation to accept th^, were tardy 
refused in practice. 

Under the Act of 1909 the additional members must ifr- 
dude sot only nominated members but also memb erc 
ha aecordance with regulations made under the Act. 


«I/«agar 146-147^ 
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With regard to the principle of representation. Lord Minto's 
Government came to the condnsion that (i) election by the 
wi sh es of the people is the nltiroate end to be secured, whatever 
may be the actual machinery adopted for giving effect to it' 
that (2) in the circumstances of India representation by rlacnJ 
and interests is the only practicable method of embodying 
the principle in the constitution of the legislative Councils. 
Sir Charles Aitchison, a member of the Executive Coundl 
in 1892, was quoted to the effect “ the division of the peofie 
into creeds, castes and sects with varying and conflicting in- 
terests rendered representation in the European sense an 
obvious impossibility.’' It was therefore decided that for 
certain limited interests (Corporations of Presidency towns. 
Universities, Chambers of Commerce, Planting ccramunities 
and the like) limited electorates must exist as they then m-' 
isted. Difficulties began when one went beyond these hmi- 
ted electorates and had to deal with large and widespread in- 
terests or communities, such as the landholding or professional 
classes; or with important minorities such as Mahomedans 
in most province in India, and Sikhs in the Punjab. No 
uniform system was possible throughout India. Class elec- 
torates were to be granted where that was practicable 
likely to lead to good results, and in their failure or it- 

might be necessary to have recourse to nomination. Ac- 
cordingly separate re^aresentation was given to the Mahome- 
dans, and to the large land-owning interests. The remaining 
constituencies for the provincial Councils — ^which constituted 

the only means of rq)resentation of the people at large were 

constituted out of Municipalities and District Beari voting 
in groups. The Scheme of representation is shown in the 
following Table. 
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Changes in the Functions of the Councils , — ^Not less import-- 
ant than these changes in the composition of the Councils 
were the changes in their functions. As has been already 
pointed out, by the Act of 1861 the Councils were confined 
strictly to legislation. The Act of 1892 gave members 
power to discuss the budget but not to move resolutions about 
it or to divide the CouncU. It became the practice according- 
ly to allot annually one or two days to the discussion 
of a budget already settled by the Executive Government* 
Lord Morley's Act empowered the Councils (i) {a) to discuss 
the budget at length before it was finally settled; {b) to propose 
resolutions upon it ; and (c) to divide upon those resolutions. 
Not only on the budget however, but (2) on all matters of 
general public importance resolutions might henceforth be 
proposed and divisions taken. The resolutions were to be 
expressed and to operate as recommendations to the 
tive Government. On certain questions among which 
may be mentioned matters affecting Native States, no 
resolutions could be moved. Any resolution might be 
djballowed by the Head of the Government without his 
giving any reason other than that in his opinion the 
resolution could not be moved consistently with the 
public interest. (3) At the same time the right to 
ask questions of the Government was enlarged by allowing 
the Member who asked the original question to put a supple- 
mentary one. 

Criticism . — The Morley-Minto Reforms though a great im- 
provement upon the Act of 1892, soon failed to satisfy the 
aspirations of the people. The reasons are not far to 
They were defective in their constitution and circumscribed 
fe.thek functions. They were not properly representative 
^ "Ihe whole peculation ; the ofiicial and nominated mem- 
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bers who generally voted with Government — ^lent a colour of 
unreality to the proceedings of the Councils, and strained 
the relations between the officials and non-officials. Nor had 
they any real powers in legislation or finance. When, there 
fore, the people were disillusioned about their real nature, there 
was an outbnist of political agitation that was reinforced 
by the Great War. As the authors of the M. C. Report said 
the Moreley-Minto Reforms were the final outcome of the old 
conception which made the Government of India a benevo- 
lent despotism which might as it saw fit, for purposes of en- 
lightenment, consult the wishes of its subjects. They were 
the last word in the application of the principle of associa- 
tion. In no sense did they make the Administration of 
India responsihU to the people of India. 

(76) V— Appointment of Inbuks to Executive Councils. 

- Even prior to the introduction of the Reforms Lord Morley 
had appointed two Indians to his oto Council. Similariy 
Indians were appointed to the Executive Councils of the 
Govemor-Grenerai and of the Governors of Madras, Bombay 
and Bengal. In this way Indians were allowed to enter the 
Very citadel of Bureaucracy. But even there they w^ere hope- 
lessly outnumbered by their European colleagues and cotild 
not do much more than represent the Indian point of v^. 

We have thus passed under review the three fonrs of Asso- 
ciation and shown tte inadequacy of each, thus deariy 
bringing out why the next step had to be that of Respond- 
hle Government. 
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PART IV. 

RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT. 

CHAPTER XV. 

PROVINCIAL DEVOLUTION. 

< 77 ) I — Gestation of the Reforms.* 

Having considered in the last two Chapters how neither 
the principle of Decentralization nor of Association succeeded 
in modifying the character of Indian Bureaucracy to the ex- 
tent demanded by public opinion, it is now time to turn to 
the Reforms associated with the name of Mr. Mantagu and 
Lord Chelmsford. The Reforms merely carry forward the 
work of the last sixty years of direct British administration 
in India ; for, as was profoundly remarked by the late Mr. 
Gokhale, one of the peculiar conditions of the peculiar po^ 
tion of the British Government in this country is that it 
should be a continuously progressive Government, I Nor 
haVe the people of India stood still. The political philo- 
sophy and axioms of the West have become an essential 
part of Indian life, and when its Education came to India it 
brought with it the politics of Nationality, Liberalism, Free- 
dom.’' J Indian aspirations were quickened by the outbreak of 
the Great War, It became a foregone conclusion that some 
great step in political advance of the country was inevitable 
in the near future though nobody could teU its exact natura 
Political theorists, therefore, began to adumbrate • schemes 
cf Reforms of their own. One of the first was that of Mr. 

♦ Home Chapter III. 

I Ramsay MacDonald 2. 


t Speeches 443. 
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Gokhale, elaborated at the instance of Lord Willingdon and 
published posthumously in 1917. Next came the scheme of Mr. 
Curtis of the Round Table. This is an Organization founded 
in 1910, with branches in all parts of the British Empire, and 
having for its object the dispassionate study of Imperial 
problems. The account given by Mr. Curtis of its origin and 
development, in^is book on ‘'Dyarchy^'^ is specially interest- 
ing in as much as the essential feature of that scheme was incor- 
porated in the Act of 1919. Mr. Curtis felt that '' Responsi- 
ble Government was the sine qua non of the success of poli- 
tical Reform in India, and a sketch was prepared of the kind 
of new Government that was proposed to be set up in a pro- 
vince to give effect to Responsible Government. The* pro- 
posal was that for departments (of the provincial Govern- 
ment) in which it can be done safely some form of responsible 
as distinct from merely representative government should be 
instituted forthwith, while the remaining departments would 
continue to be administered under the present (i.e., pre- 
Reforms) system, the functions of constitutional ruler in the 
one case and of actual administrator in the other being 
united in the person of the Governor The sugges- 

tion is that for such of the departments of Government as 
were made over to it, the (provincial) Legislature should be 
really suprane, and should be administered by an executive 
chosen from its own members and responsible to it/' As 
will be presently seen, this is Dyarchy. 

Reference should also be made to the Schema prq>ared by 
Nineteen Members of the Viceroy's L^idative Council, 
which was subsequently adopted by the Congress and the 
Muslim League in Decemner 1916. Its main features were 
(a) direct elections to the provincial Councils ; {£) Resolutions 
of the provincial Councils to be absolutely binding upon the 
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Governor; (£;) a 4I5 majority of elected members in the 
Central Legislature ; {d) complete provincial autonomy ; {e) 
Indian members of the Executide Councils — ^provincid and 
Central — to be half and half and to be elected by the elected 
members of the Legislature concerned. 

( 78 ) II — The Announcement of 2oth August 1917. 

The discussion of these and other schemes made the poli- 
tical atmosphere tense with expectations when Mr. Montagu 
made his Announcement in the House of Commons. 

“ The policy of His Majesty's Government, with which 
the Government of India sgre in complete accord, is that of 
the increasing association of Indians in every branch of the 
administration and the gradual development of^self -governing 
institutions with a view to the progressive realization of 
ponsible government in India as an intergral part of the 

British Empire I would add that progress in thfs 

policy can only be achieved by successive stages* The Bri- 
tish Government and the Government of India, on whom the 
responsibility lies for the welfare and advancement of the 
Indian peoples, must be judges of the time and measure of 
each advance, and they must be guided by the co-operation 
received from those upon whom new opportunities of service 
will thus be conferred and by the extent to which it is found 
that confidence can be reposed in their sense of responsibility.’ ' 

The Act of 1919. — ^Mr. Montagu's Announcement was fol- 
lowed by his visit to India, The Viceroy and the S^retary 
of State toured all over the country and their proposals 
published in July 1918 in the Report that has become popular 
the jiame of “ Montford" Report. The Report was 
and followed by an enormous amount of prdimi^ 
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nary work in the Provincial and Central Secretariats for being 
utilized by various Committees. The Report indicated three 
Committees for that purpose : the Franchise Committee^ 
^nd the Functions Committee presided over by Lord South- 
borough and finally, the Committee on the Home Adminis- ^ 
tration of India under the presidency of Lord Crewe. The 
Government of India in their turn addressed a series of Des» 
patches to the Secretary of State in Council on the subject 
of the Reforms. It was generally agreed that the net result 
of the modifications suggested by the Government of India 
would have been a " whittling '' down of the original propo- 
sals of the Montford Report. 

The Government of India Bill, based on all this material 
was introduced in the House of Commons on 2nd June 
and after* its second reading was referred to a Joint Select 
Committee of both the Houses. The Report of this Jomt 
Committee is a document of very great importance. The 
Bill, amend'ed in accordance with the Committee's recom- 
mendations and passed by both the Houses received the Royal 
assent on 23rd December 1919. 

Meaning of the Afinoiincaneni , back to the An- 
nouncement of August we may say that, in the words of Lord 
Chelmsford, it had three features, (i) The pre^essive rea* 
lization of Responsible Government was given as the key 
note and objective of British policy in India ; (2) Substantial 
steps were to be taken in that direction at mce; (3) that 
policy was to be carried out by stages ; or shortly '"the gradual 
transfer of responsibility to Indians.” The Announcement 
definitely abandoned the conception of the British Govern- 
ment as a benevolent despotism and subsituted in its place 
the conception of British Government as a guiding authority 
whose role it wnuid be to assist the steps of India along the 
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road that in the fulness of time would lead to complete Self- 
Government within the Empire. 

(79) III— Devolution of Authority. 

The next question is how and where to introduce Responsi- 
ble Government in India ? Is it to be introduced in the 
Central or Provincial Government ? Now the Government 
of India cannot he made " responsible ” to the Indian people 
unless its responsibility to British Parliament is relaxed. 
Parliament had hitherto performed the duty of controlling and 
criticising the Government of India in the interests of the 
Indian people. Parliament must delegate, little by little, 
from itself to the people of India the power to criticise and 
control the Government. Then and to that extent alone can 
the Goveaoment of India be responsible to the Indian people. 
The more of such power is given to the people of India the less 
will be left in the hands of the British Parliament. 

But this process of relaxation cannot go on at the same 
pace on aU levels. The Secretary of State's relaxation of 
control will be retarded, if for no other reason, by the para- 
mount need of securing Imperial interests ; that of the Gov- 
ernment of India by their obligation of maintaining the de- 
fence of India, and of the Provincial Governments by the 
securing of law and order. As we go upwards, the import- 
ance of the retarding factor increases, and thus it follows that 
popular growth must be more rapid and extensive in the 
lower than in the upper levels."* 

On these general considerations the M. C. Report laid down 
Jour formulae : (i) There should be as far as possible, complete 


* M, C, Report 188. 
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popular control in local bodies, and the largest possible in- 
dependence for them of outside control. 

(2) The Provinces are the domain in which the earlier steps 
towards the progressive realization of responsible -govern- 
ment should be taken. Some measure of responsibiity 
should be given at once, and our aim is to give complete 
responsibility as soon as conditions permit. This involves 
at once giving the provinces the largest measure of indepen- 
dence, legislative, administrative and financial, of the Govern- 
ment of India which is compatible with the due discharge 
by the latter of its own responsibilities. 

(3) The Government of India must remain wholly respon- 
sible to Parliament, and saving such responsibility, its autho- 
rity in essential matters must remain indisputable, pen ding 
experience of the effect of changes now to be introduced in 
the province. In the meantime the Indian Legislative &>im- 
cil should be enlarged and made more representative and its 
opportunities of influencing Government increased. 

(4) In proportion as the foregoing changes take effect, the 
control of parliament and the Secretary of State over the 
Gk)vemment of India and the Pro\dncial Government must 
be relaxed.* 

(80) IV— Redistribution of Provinces. 

Before proceeding to consider the various measures of de- 
volution attention must be drawn to three things by whidb 
the provinces have been standardized. 

(1) Redistribution of provinces. 

(2) All constituted into “ Governor’s Provinces.” 

(3) Division between Central and Provincial Functions. 


M. C. Report S, 188 — 91. 
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(i) ReMsiribuiim of Provinces . — ^Reference has been made 
to the haphazard manner in which the provinces assumed their 
present configuration under historical forces. Changes in the 
boundaries of provinces have been made in the past for the 
sake of administrative convenience and the Governor-General 
in Council can bring about such changes by executive orders. 
But in all responsible Governments division of the country 
into units of administration and election is regarded as a 
special function of the Legislature. A redistribution of the 
provinces in greater conformity with the race or language of 
the people is also desirable for fostering interest in political 
matters. Mr. Curtis rightly argued that the institution of 
responsible government in provincial areas of appropriate 
size and based on racial and linguistic units will bring India 
nearer to the final goal by many generations. 

Section 52-A gives to the Governor-General in Council 
this power of redistribution. The Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee declared that a change in the boundaries of a province 
slmuld not be made without due consideration of the views 
of the Legislative Council of the Province. Henceforward, 
therefore, representatives of the people wiU have a voice in so 
altering the boundaries of their province as would foster their 
communal or linguistic affinities. 

Power has' also been given to the Governor-General in 
Council to exclude from the operation of the Reforms what 
he declares to be “ backward '' tracts. 

(81 ) V— Governor's Provinces 

Before the Reforms there were three kinds of provinces 
according as they were under Governors, lieutenant Gover- 
Mrs Chief Commissioners. Though all had come to pos* 
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sess legislative Cotmcils of their ovra, the provincial Heads 
were assisted by Executive Cotmcils only in the three Presi- 
dend^ and Bihar and Orissa. But under the Reforms a 
uniform executive has been set up in each province, consisting 
of the Governor and a Cabinet containing Councillors andi 
Ministers, The Cabinet form of Government has many 
advantages : 

(a) It relieves the over-worked head of the province of 

much pressure of work, which is more efficiently 
done by division of labour among the Councillors. 

(b) It makes possible collective deliberation. 

(c) It allows Indians to be introduced in the highest 

seats of authority. 

But though each province is to have the Governor and a 
Cabinet, the status of all the Governors is not the same* 
There are three features which distinguish the Governors of 
the Presidencies of Madras, Bombay and Bengal from the 
rest. 

(a) Appointment — The old Governors are appointed by His 
Majesty and previous consultation with the Governor-General 
is not essential ; and they are generally drawn from the 
ranks of British Peers or politicians. In appointing the new^ 
Govenmrs, the Governor-General has to be consulted, 
most of them are to be drawn from the senior ranks of 
Indian Civil Service. A Governor drawn from the Civil 
Service has first hand knowledge of Indian condifibns and 
practical experience of administration ; but there is littfe or 
no chance, in his case, of a wider cmtlook and more sympa- 
thetic insight being brought to bear v^m problems of ad»- 
ministration. Indian opinion, theretoe, neva: received 
with approval the policy of appdnti^ Governors from the 
Civil Service 
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(6) The New Governors do not enjoy the privilege of direct 
access to the Secretary of State (a remnant of the former 
independence of the two presidencies) ; (c) finally, their pay is 
smaller than that of their older confreres, 

(82) VI— Classification into Central and Provincial 
Subjects. 

Even before the advent of the principle of Responsible 
Government provincial autonomy had been demanded by 
statesmen like Gokhale and it was the cardinal feature of 
the famous Durbar Despatch of Lord Hardinge. But it is 
important to note that provincial autonomy was advocated 
more a3 a palliative to the worst defects of bureaucratic cen- 
tralization than as a condition of Responsible Govemmenti 
But the Reforms Act emphasized the latter aspect. '‘Where- 
as concurrently with the gradual development of self govern- 
ing institutions in the provinces of India it is expedient to 
give to those provinces in provincial matters the largest 
measure of independence of the Government of India which 
is compatible with the due dicharge by the latter of its own 
responsibilities." The two questions of Responsible Govern- 
ment in the provinces and provincial autonomy were joined 
together by the Act and no progress was possible in the for- 
mer unless there was a substantial attainment of the latter. 

The first step was the classification of the functions of 
Government into " Central ” and “ Provincial " according to 
the recommendations of the Functions Committee. The 
lists are given in the appendix. 

The principle of division was that a subject of all — India 
haportance or extent e,g. Defence, Foreign, Relations 
Tariff, Coinage, Post, etc., belonged to the Central division* 
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On the other hand, matters which were of predominantly 
local interest e.g. Local Self-Government, Sanitation, Educa- 
tion etc. were provincialized. 

Hitherto the Provinces were entirely dependent upon the 
Government of India and its Agents for the purposes of ad- 
ministration. Such functions, therefore, as have not been 
made over to the Provinces belong to the Central Govern- 
ment. Further, the Central Legislature has not been pre- 
cluded from dealing with provincial subjects. The proviso 

subject to Indian Legislation in the list of provincial sub- 
jects means, that legislation on that subject, in whole or in 
part, or any powers reserved thereunder to the Governor 
General in Council are recognised as an all-India subject* 
Provinces can legislate upon them only with the previous 
sanction of the Governor-General in Council. 

Where any doubt arises as to whether a particular matter 
does or does not relate to a provincial subject, the Govemor- 
General-in-Council is to decide it and his decision will be 
final. 

Finally the Government of India may use the provinces 
for the discharge of certain '' agency functions e,g,, collec- 
tion of all-India revenues etc., just as it ma kes use of the 
Secretary of State in Council for the discharge of agency 
functions in England. 

(83) VII — ^Financial Devolution. 

Having divided the Fimctions into Central and Provin- 
cial our next step is to consider how larger powers have 
been given to the provinces in matters of Finance, Dela- 
tion, and Administration. 

17 
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We may consider the subject of Financial Devolution under 
the following heads ; — 

(i) Financial relations between the Government of India 

and the Provinces* 

(ii) Relaxation of control over budget. 

(hi) Over Expenditure. 

(iv) Over Revenue, including taxation. 

(v) Over Borrowing. 

(vi) Over Cash balances. 

(i) Financial Relations , — We traced in an earlier section 
the growth of the system of Provincial Settlements. We 
there found how certain heads of revenue were “ Indian," 
others were Provincial," and the remaining were “ Divided" 
Le., the proceeds were shared by both the Central and Pro- 
vincial Governments. Land Revenue, Stamps, Excise, In- 
come-tax, and Irrigation belonged to the last category. This 
system gave to the Government of India many opportunities 
of exercising control over provincial finance. The first step 
towards minimising this control was a complete separa- 
tion of the Indian and Provincial sources of revenue which 
meant the abolition of the “ divided heads." A special 
Committee under Lord Meston was appointed to go into this 
whole question. It recommended the provinciaiization of 
Land revenue. Excise, Irrigation, and Stamps and it recom- 
mended that the whole of Income-tax should go to the Central 
Government. Under such a redistribution of revenue heads 
the provinces gained what the Government of India lost. 
This might not have mattered much if the revenues that 
were still left to the Government of India i.e., Customs, 
Railways, Salt, Opium, had been capable of expansion. But 
they were not so. The revenue from Customs depended upon 
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the fiscal policy. Railways were an uncertain source of 
income and so was Opium ; an increase of Salt-duty was 
unthinkable. A method therefore, had to be devised by 
which the deficit in Central finance could be made good. 
In the end the system of provincial contributions was adopt- 
ed as recommended by the Committee of Lord Meston. 

The guiding principles which the Committee arrived at were 
briefly these, (i) Though provincial contributions were in- 
evitable for some years to come, any permanent financial 
arrangement which involved them was unsatisfactory, and 
the Central Government, therefore, should so direct its policy 
as to reduce those contributions with reasonable rapidity, 
and with a view to their ultimate cessation. (2) Though the 
initial contributions of each province must, in any case, be 
arbitrary in view of the diversity of revenue and expenditure 
of each province and its past financial history, any such con- 
tribution ought to he regarded as temporary and proviskmal 
and steps ought to be taken to fiix a standard and equitable 
scale of contributions towards which the provinces should 
be required to work by stages. (3) The initial contributions 
to be paid by each province in the year 1921-1922 were to be 
fiixed arbitrarily. 

Taking first the initial cofUrihutions. The Meston Committee 
calculate that the Government of India would suttr fo Ifc 
extent of 983 lacs of Rupees in 1921-1922 aped the 
would gain alx>ut 1850 lacs of Rupees under the axrmge- 
ment. The Committee assessed the initfal contribtEtion on 
the increase in spending power" of each province, taking 
the case of each on its own merits. Tl^ inital contributions 
were fixed as shown in the secemd column of the followii^ 
Table. 
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To proceed next to the Standard contribution. The ideal 
basis for determining the standard contribution was the capa- 
city of each province to contribute which, in its turn, depends 
upon the economic position of the province. After consider- 
ing ail available evidence, the Meston Committee recommend- 
ed the percentage of the deficit shown in the 4th column as 
the standards for the various provinces. The standard was 
to be reached within seven years by regular gradations so 
that each pro\ince might have sufficient time to adjust its 
finances to the growing burden. 

Criticism of this arrangement . — ^Lord Meston's Committee 
had to deal with a most difficult question. They had to 
satisfy the Government of India without displeasing the pro- 
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vinces. The latter did not submit to the proposed percen- 
tages of contributions without \dolent protests. Some re- 
lief was granted to them by the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee. {a) Thus instead of making the whole of Income- 
Tax Central, it assigned to the Provinces three pies per rupee 
of additional income assessed after the Income-Tax Act of 
1921. (&) Meston Committee contemplated that some pro- 
vinces e.g., Bombay, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Central 
Provinces might pay more than their initial contribution in 
nourse of time. But the Joint Committee laid down that in 
no case should the initial contribution payable by a province 
be increased. Nor have the Government of India accepted 
the recommendation to stop the contributions within seven 
years. 

In case of an emergency the Governor-General in Council 
has the right of demanding a contribution in excess of that 
fixed under the preceding rules. The contributions, further 
are a first charge upon the provincial revenue and are not 
subject to the vote of the local Council. 

The provinces were not satisfied with these arrangements 
They challenged the very basis of '"increased spending 
power ” of the provinces upon which the contributions were 
fixed. They raised the question of provincial contributions 
again and again in the Legislative Assembly, Agricultural 
provinces like Madras and the United Provinces complained 
that they were paying far more than what the others were 
paying ; on the other hand industrial provinces like Bombay 
and Bengal were bitterly lamenting the loss of revenue 
under Income-Tax. Bengal indeed, as a special case, got 
relief from the contribution for three years. 

But, as Sir Basil Scott pointed out in the Assembly, the 
exact allocation of provincial contributions was a most com- 
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piex question. After ail, the problems of federal Finance^ 
which have been raised by the Reforms, are extremely intri- 
cate and extremely difficult, They were not finally settled by 
the first instalment of the Reforms and it is my belief that a 
good deal more thinking about them is needed and advances 
in the way of improving the relations between the provinces 
themselves and the Central Government offer one of the 
most hopeful fields for advances within the Government 
of India Act/' 

As a step towards the solution of this intricate problem, a 

Committee on Indian Taxation " has been appointed* 
It is to examine, among other things, the manner in which 
taxation has been distributed between Central, Provincial 
and Local Governments. Years ago the late Mr. Gokhale 
had recommended the appointment of a Committee for an 
ideoiticai purpose but no heed was then paid to that advice ! 

(ii) Relaxation of Control over Budget , — ^Before the Reforms 
the provincial budgets were included in the budget of the 
Government of India. But after the Reforms almost complete 
freedom has been given to the provinces in the preparation 
of their budgets. Only the Government of India has to be 
supplied with certain information about {a) withdrawals 
from the provincial balances; (&) any loans that the provincial 
Government may require from the Central Government ; {c) 
the opening and closing balances of the Famine Insurance 
Fund ; and (d) the paying off of the Provincial Loan Account.. 

(iii) Over Expenditure . — The real control over provincial 
expenditure will henceforward be exercised by the local 
Councils. So far as the Secretary of State in Council and the 
Gavemment of India retain powers of control over expend!- 
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ture they are best taken up in connection with that subject 
We may only note that so far as the Provinces continue to 
act as the Agents of the Central Authority, control over 
them has not been relaxed. 

Control by the Provincial Finance Department . — ^The Fin 
ance Department has extensive powers of advice and control 
in ail matters bearing upon provincial finance. It is in the 
hands of a Member of the Executive Council. Its functions 
have been thus enumerated by Devolution Rule 35?. It is 
{a) to be in charge of the account relating to loans granted to 
the local Governments, and advice on the financial aspects of 
aU transactions relating to such loans ; ( 5 ) to be responsible for 
for the safety and safe employment of the Famine Insurance 
Fund ; (c) to examine and report upon all proposals for the in- 
crease or reduction of taxation, and {d) of borrowing ; (e) to 
be responsible for seeing that proper financial rules are framed 
for the guidance of other Departments and that suitaMe 
accounts are maintained by them ; (f) to prepare an estimate 
of the total receipts and disbursements of the Province ; (g) 
to assist in the preparation of the Budget ; (h) on the receipt 
Of a report from the Audit Officer to the effect that expendi- 
ture is being incurred for which there is no or insufficient 
sanction, to take stepts to obtain sanction or to immediate]^ 
stop the expenditure ; (i) to lay the Audit and Appropmikm* 
reports before the Committee on Public Accounts ; to 
advise Departments responsible for collectkMQ of rmmoe 
regarding the methods of collection. 

Control by the AudU Department . — To secure an indepen- 
dent audit of Provincial expenditure, th^ Department of the 
Controller and Auditor-General been made a Central 
subject. The Department brii^ to the notice of the Finance 
Department irregularities in exp^Kture. 
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(iv) Over Revenue, including taxation.^ An enlargement of 
the taxing powers of the province is a necessary comple- 
ment of the relaxation of control over expenditure. Of 
course as the Central Government has a vital interest in 
the financial position of the provinces it cannot relax 
its control with any degree of finality. But there are 
many taxes of a strictly provincial or local incidence 
the imposition of which cannot affect the resources in 
which the Government of India have interest. A Provincial 
Council may impose a tax mentioned in Schedule I, for the 
purpose of the Local Government, without the previous sanc- 
tion of the Governor-General in Council i.e., (i) a tax on land 
put to uses other than agricultural ; (2) a tax on succession or 
acquisition by survivorship in joint family ; (3) tax on any 
form of betting or gambling permitted by law; (4) A tax 
on advertisements ; (5) on amusements ; (6) on any specified 
luxury ; (7) a registration fee ; (8) a stamp duty other than 
duties the amount of which is fixed by Indian Legislation, 
Previous sanction is also not required to allow a Local authori- 
ty e,g., a Local Board or Municipality to impose a tax men- 
tioned in Schedule II. i.e., (t) a toU ; a tax (2) on land or land 
values ; (3) on buildings ; (4) on vehicles or boats ; (5) on 
animals ; (6) on menials or domestic servants ; (7) an octroi ; 
(8) a terminal tax (9) a tax on trades, professions and callings - 
(10) a tax on private markets ; (ii) a tax imposed in return for 
services such as a water rate, a lighting rate etc. 

The Governor-General in Council may at any time, by order, 
make any addition to the taxes enumerated in Schedules I 
and II. 

(v) Over Provincial Borrowing. -'Freedom in this is a necessary 
part of the above programme. Before the Reforms the 
Central Government did all the borrowing for the Provincial 
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Governments, who, in their turn lent to the Municipalities and 
Local Boards and the agriculturists. Provincial borrowing 
was opposed on the ground that the Indian money market 
was very limited and if provinces competed with each other 
the rate of interest would go ver\" high. But during recent 
years the number of the ‘ investing ’ public is increasing and 
there are local sources of borrowing which are open only to 
local authority. 

Devolution Rules accordingly provide that a Local Govern- 
ment may raise loans on the security of revenues allotted to 
it — ^for meeting capital expenditure in constructions ‘ of last- 
ing public utility ' if the expenditure is so large that it can- 
not reasonably be met from current revenues, and if the 
Governor-General in Council is satisfied that the projected 
construction is likely to }ield a prescribed return of interest. 
The Pro\dncial Government may also borrow for expenditure 
on Irrigation work, for famine Relief, for the financing of 
the Provincial Loan Account, &c. For each provincial 
Loan the sanction of the Governor-General iu Council — 
specifying the amount of loan, the rate of interest, and the 
mode of repayment — ^must be obtained. The Government 
of Bombay was the first to take advantage of these borrowing 
powers, the Bombay Development Scheme and the Sukfer 
Barrage Scheme being imdertaken on the strength of borrow- 
ed capital. 

Provincial Loan Account , — ^Each Province, before the Re- 
forms, used to borrow money from the Central Govemm^t, 
for the purpose of making advances to Agriculturists. These 
Provincial Loan Accounts must now be dosed. Some of the 
Provinces e.g. Bengal, Punjab, Central Provinces, Assam 
closed the Account immediatdy. The remaining Provinces 
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have to wind up the Account within 12 years of the inaugu- 
ration of the Reforms* 

Advances to Local Governments by the Government of India . — 
the provinces, in addition to borrowing in the market, may 
receive advances from the Central Government for expendi- 
ture on Irrigation works etc* The terms as to interest and 
repayment of such advances are to be determined by the 
Government of India. 

(vi) Over Cash Balances. — ^Before the Reforms the revenues of 
the whole of India were treated as one and each province 
was required to keep a minimum balance. Such balances 
were useful under the old system, because the Central Govern- 
ment was the banker of all public fimds and it took precau- 
tions against withdrawals of funds which might distrub its 
often fine-drawn calculations of ways and means • Greater 
liberty has now been given to the provinces to draw upon 
their balances provided due notice is given of the time and 
amount of withdrawal. 

Famine Assignments. — ^The frequency and magnitude of 
famines in India have often thrown Indian Finance into dis- 
order. A wide-spread famine means shrinkage of revenue 
at the very time when considerable outlays have to be made 
on famine relief or construction of protective works. The 
problem resolves itself into so distributing the loss of revenue 
and additional expenditure as would not throw out of gear 
either Provincial or Central finance. About 1917 Famine 
Relief Expenditure was made a divided head, the outlay 
being borne by the Central and Provincial Governments in 
the proportion of 3 to i. Under the Reforms the e3^endi- 
ture has been provincialized and a Famine Insurance Fund 
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has been inaugurated in each ; the sum fixed for each province 
is as follows 

In thousands of 
Rupees. 


Madras . . . . . . . . 661 

Bombay 6360 

Bengal 200 

Western Provinces . . . . 39 ^^ 

Punjab 3S1 

Burma 67 

Bihar and Orissa . . . . 1162 

Central Provinces . . . . 47^6 

Assam . . 10 


This annual grant is not to be expended except upon the 
relief of famine, or upon the construction of protective irri- 
gation works or other works for the prevention of famine. 
Any portion of the grant which is not so spent is to be trans- 
ferred to the Famine Insurance Fund. If this Fund exceeds 
six times the annual assignment, the latter might be tempor- 
arily suspended. This fund could be further utilized fcr the 
grant of loans to the cultivators. It is to form part of the 
general balances of the Central Government who is to |my 
interest on it. 

Summary, So much about the new financial arraii^cment 
between the Government of India and the Provincial Govern- 
ments. A complete bifurcation between Central aiKi provin- 
cial heads of revenue, a fixed and prc^nessively decrearing 
contribution to the Central Treasury as tte only survivingr 
financial nexus between the two, abscinte freedcmi in the 
preparation of the budget, control over the provin- 

cial expenditure, and of Accounts and Audit, increased 
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powers of taxation and borrowing, revised conditions for 
advances to the provinces, and finally a new system of Famine 
assignments, are the chief features of the new arrangement. 

(84) VIII — ^Legislative Devolution. 

In an earlier section we considered how control was exer- 
cised over provincial legislation. No legislative proposal 
could be considered in a provincial Council without the “ pre- 
vious sanction ’’ of the Governor-General in Council. This 
prevented the Councils from dealing with their peculiar social 
and local problems which vary in such a striking manner 
from province to province in India. 

As a preliminary to the removal of the old restrictions, 
there was made a clear demarcation of powers between the 
Central and Provincial Legislatures closely following the 
division of subjects between the two authorities. 

Section 80-A defines the powers of local legislative Councils. 
A local Legislature of a province may make laws for the “ peace 
and good government ” of the province. No previous sanc- 
tion is required to legislate upon provincial subjects. It is 
required to make or take into consideration any laws men- 
tioned in 80-A (3). 

The problem of legislative devolution became difficult and 
complex because they had not a clean slate on which to write. 
A mass of legislation had been passed in the past by the 
C^tral and Provincial Councils on a variety of subjects rang- 
ing over the whole gamut from strictly parochial to Imperial 
matters. 
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We may thus classify that mass of legislation. 
Legislation. 


passed before passed betw’een passed after 
1S61. 1861 and the the Act of 1919, 

Government of 
India Act of 1919. 


By the Indian By the provincial 

Legislative Council. Councils. 

1 I 

I i 1 1 

Central subjects. Pro\incial Central Provincial 
subjects. subjects. subjects. 

Now considering legislation from this chronological point 
of view, let us see how “ previous sanction ” is to apply. It 
is required — 

(a) For repealing or altering laws passed before i86r ex- 
cept those which the Governor-General in Council may by 
notification in the Gazette of India declare to require no pre- 
vious sanction. 

( 5 ) For repealing or altering laws passed betwe^ 1861- 
1919 which have been mentioned in the published Schedule. 
If the provinces had been entirely free to maJce laws on sub- 
jects which though provincial had also an interprovindal or 
all-India aspect, the general framework of the laws of the 
country as laid down in the Acts and Codes r^ulating com- 
mercial and business relations might have been seriously 
changed and grave confusion might have ensued. It was to 
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formula : " We propose that there shall be an enlarged, legis- 
lative Council, differing in size and composition from Province 
to Province, with a substantial elective majority, elected by 
direct election, on a broad franchise, with such Communal 
and Special representation as may be necessary.” What 
we have now to do is to show how the vital questions here 
so briefly mentioned have been dealt with in the Act or 
by the Rules framed under it. 

(i) Numbers. Even the maximim strength under the 
old Rules (50 in the major Provinces) was very smalls 
considering the extent and population of the provinces. In 
many provinces the actual numbers fell far short of the 
statutory' maximum. The maximum had to be low, as a 
substantial proportion of the members consisted of officials^, 
and the number of officials that could be withdrawn, for the 
purposes of the Councils, from the administration without 
serious inconvenience to it became the upward limit to which 
or about which non-officials could be added ” to the 
Councils. 

But such a requirement of official strength or majority is 
inconsistent with the Reforms. A few officials — ^in addition 
to the Executive Councillors who are ex-ojfficio members, 
might be appointed but their raison-de-ire is not the furnish- 
ing Government with official votes but rather the stabiliziag 
influence which they will bring to bear upon the debates in 
the Council on account of their first hand and living touch 
with administration. As for non official representation, the 
guiding principle is that all interests and communities should 
have a fair and equal chance. Nor should the Count iis he, 
on the other hand, unmanageably large. The minimum as 
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laid down in the Act is given in the Table. It will be noted 
that as the Morley-Minto Act prescribed the maximum 
strength of the Councils, it was possible for the Executive to 
have fewer members than the maximum. The Act of 
igig, however, prescribes a mbiimtmi, and by the Euies 
made under the Act, it will be observed that in each province 
there are more members than the Statutory minimum. 
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The Composition of each Council established under the rules 


Province. 

^®tal (Ex-officio t nominated and 
elected.) 

j Nominated, 

Total (elected.) 

Elected. 

Total (Nominated and Ex- 

officio)^ 

Officials (Nominated and 
officio.) 

Non-Officals. 

By special electorates. 
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u 

<D 
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1 

TJ 

§ 

Commerce and Industry includ- 
ing mining and planting. 

I. Madras 
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29 

23 

6 

98 

13 
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6 

6 

2. Bombay 

III 

25 

20 1 
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5 

86 

II 
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3 

7 

3. Bengal 

ti 39 

26 

20 f 

6 

tii 3 

t2I 

ti 

5 

15 

4. United Pro 










vinces 
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23 

18,. 

5 

100 

10 

I 

6 

3 

5. Punjab 

93 

22 

16 , 

6 

71 

7 

I 

4 

2 

6. Bihar & Orissa. 

103 

27 

20 ' 

7 

76 

9 

I 

5 

3 

7. Central Pro- 
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X^o 

16 ; 

10 i 

6 

54 

7 

I 

3 

3 

8. Assam 

53 
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39 
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as finally made i$ shown in the fdlomng Tabk„ 
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1 . . 40 

31 

9 

70 minate fe\v>.r :d!f' 

12 

12 


• • 

• * 

-• 

j-.j 21 

20 

§i 

53 cials with a 
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' 1 respond! ns it 


crease in the namber of nominated non-o&cials shown in the next 
column. 


t There will later be an additional elected seat for the Dacca 
University with consequent increases of one in the figures shown ir 
these columns. 

X Members to be nominated as the result of elections held in Berar 
have been shown as elected. Vide sect 72 {2) (c) of the Act. 

§ This seat (Shillong) is filled by a general electorate including 
B^Eahomedans, there being no separate Mtihomedan Urban 00^ 
tuency. 
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(2) Proportion of Officials and Non-officials . — ^In an earlier 
section we considered the theory of official voting. In the 
old provincial Councils the officials were not in a majority, for 
it was felt that there were sufficient safeguards against non- 
official opposition. No non-official could introduce a private 
Bill without previous sanction.'’ Non-official opposition 
to a Bill proposed by Government could be got over by 
getting the Bill passed in the Legislative Council of the 
Governor-General which had concurrent powers of legi- 
slation and where an official majority was always handy; 
and as regards Resolutions, even if non-officials succeeded 
in carrying one in the teeth of Government opposition — 
which was not a rare phenomenon — the Resolution was of 
a purely recommendatory character. As regards the 
budget the powers of the local Council were more illu- 
sory than real. Thus, as in any case, the powers of the 
Councils were nominal and limited, a non-official majority in 
them did not matter much. But though an official majority 
was unnecessary, an official bloc was felt to be indispensable. 
The officials had freedom neither of speech nor of vote, and 
the non-officials were irritated by their apparently meaningless 
opposition which widened the cleavage between ihe Govern- 
ment and the people. But though the non-officials were in a 
majority, their influence was compromised by certain factors. 
A non-official majority was not the same thing as an elective 
.majority. The former contained womjwafei European andindi- 
'annon-officialsmost of whom voted with Government. Thus 
the non-official majorities proved largely illusory & the unrea- 
lity of the Councils caused disappointment and dissatisfaction.. 

In the new Councils not more than 20 per cent of the 
mmibers can be officials and at least 70 per cent must be 
^eeted members/' 
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It win be seen that the power of the Governor to nominate 
non officials is restricted to only lo rcr cent, of the total 
strength. Out of these he mu&i nominate st^nie to represenj 
interests or classes mentioned in the Rules under the Act. 
Thus in the case of the Bombay Council the Governor is re^ 
quired to nominate members to represent the Anslo-Indian 
Community, the Indian Christian Community, the labouring 
classes in Bombay, the Depressed classes, and the Cotton 
trade in Bombay, He has full discretion only as regards the 
remaining members. 

In addition to the nominated-officiais and non-officials, the 
Governor has the right of nominating one or two persons 

having special knowledge or experience of the subject 
matter of a Bill which has been introduced into the Council,- 
as expeiti members. 

(Z\ of ctpooiyihneni^ — ^V\e considered in an earlier 

section the defects cf the state of representation before the Re- 
forms. In the first place the electorates were very restricted 
and secondly as the election wus indirect there was no reai 
connection between the primarv^ voter and Ifis representative 
in the Council. This lack of connection deprived the fran* 
chise of its political value and educative influence and left 
no room for the principle of Responsible Government. 

But as it is upon this principle that the w’hole ediflee ol 
Provincial Government is raised, its proper application re- 
quires direct election and low" franchise. In framing the 
constituencies and defining the franchise, however, we must 
remember that about 90 per cent of the population is illiterate 
and 70 per cent rural in its habits ; that ^ucation is unequally 
distributed among various communities, is too much literary, 
and imparted in an unsatisfactory manner ; further, as the 
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authors of the M. C. Report say, the politically minded 
educated Indians, though they have done a great deal for the 
political and social improvement of the masses, have not yet 
identified their interests with those of the masses. Kor can 
we he blind to the division of Indian Society by races, creeds 
and castes. In spite of these real difficulties, however, the 
experiment of responsible government must be tried. “ It 
will be agreed that the character of political institutions re- 
acts upon the character of the people. This fact, that the 
exercise of responsibility calls forth the capacity for it is the 
best ground for confidence in the working of self-government 
in India.”* 

The detailed work of defining constituencies and franchise 
was done by the Franchise Committee of Lord Southborough. 
For purposes of rural ” representation it took the District 
as a convenient unit each sending one or more members 
according to its size or population. The larger and more 
industrial towns were given urban ” representation. This 
distinction between rural and urban constituencies was 
unknown in the old Councils. But Towns are assuming a 
aew importance in India. As the Government of India said 
in their Despatch “ After religion and race, the boundary 
between the town and the country is the greatest dividing 
line that runs through the Indian people. It corresponds 
closely with the division between progress and conservatism,, 
betw-een English education and vernacular ; between expert 
ence of self-government and lack of such experience ; between 
the existence of newspapers, professions, bar-libraries, and 
societies, and their absence. It is roughly the diference 
between the old India and the new, the forces that are forcing 
CIS forward and the forces that are holding us back.” 


* M. C. Report S. 130. 
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But umfomi constituencies based upon territory though 
well-suited to politically advanced countries like England or 
the United States, are unsuited to Indian conditions. They 
have been supplemented by constituencies desigrxd to re- 
present particular communities, or special interests e.g. the 
Universities, European and Indian Commerce, and Land- 
holders. We may classify the constituenies thus. 

Constituencies. 


General SpeciaL 

_i 

I I .1. I 

Communal non-communal University Landholders 

^ j \ ’ Industry & Commerce. 

Rural Urban Rural Urban 

Disputable matters of Representaiion.—llms, the problem of 
the representation of the Indian population is one of peculiar 
complexity. The Joint Committee laid down important 
principles in this respect in connection with their comments 
upon section 72A (4) (c). We shaU take them in order, mi 
first, Communal Representation , — ^So far as the Mahomme- 
dans were concerned their claim for separate representation 
was beyond revocation, as they were in enjoyment of that 
privilege in the old Councils. The non-Mahomedans— parti- 
cularly the Hindus, in their turn, had not only acquiesced in 
that concession but solemnly given their approval by what is 
known as the “ Lucknow Compact of 1916. By this agree- 
ment the Mahomedans were allowed to have Mahomedan 
Members equal to fifty per cent of the total elected IndiM 
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Members in the Punjab, thirty per cent in the United Provin- 
vinces, forty per cent in Bengal, twenty-five per cent in Bihar 
and Orissa, fifteen per cent, in the Central Provinces, fifteen 
per cent in Madras, and thirty three per cent in Bombay. 

This Lucknow Compact was taken by the Functions Com- 
mittee as the basis for determining the number of Mahome- 
dan seats in each Provincial Council. 

It was not thought wdse to go behind the Lucknow Comp- 
act which was taken as a proof of the growing understanding 
between the two great communities of Indian Society. 

Considering the question of communal representation on 
its merits, we may say that its advantages are the following: — 

It better protects the interests of the particular community ; 
secures better representation of that commimity ; it welds 
the community more closely, and affords it greater op- 
portunities of education and service. 

On the other hand there are grave disadvantages. As 
the M. C. Report pointed out. Communal Representation 
will not carry India towards Responsible Government, (i) It 
is opposed to the teaching of the history of all self 
governing countries which shows that in each the terri- 
torial principle has vanquished the tribal, and blood and 
religion have ceased to assert a rival claim with the 
state to a citizen's allegiance. (2) Again, communal re- 
presentation perpetuates class divisions and thus retards 
the growth of that citizen-spirit which is superior to the 
partisan spirit of a narrow community or religion. (3) A 
minority which is given special representation owing to its 
weakness and backwardness is positively encouraged to settle 
down into a feeling of satisfied curiosity, it is under no in- 
ducement to educate and qualify itself to make good the 
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ground which it has lost compared with the stronger majority. 
On the other hand the latter will be tempted to feel that they 
have done ail that they need do icr their weaher fellow- 
countiymen and that they are free to use their pc»wcr for 
their own purpose. The give and take wiiich is the essence 
of political life is lacking.”* 

Some other disadvantages might be here pointed out. 
(4) The concession is contagious. It is impossible to stop 
when once you give concession to one community, before 
gmng it, in fairness, to ah. (5) Many Communities in India 
are not homogeneous. There are divisions and subdivisions 
and communal representation would accentuate this fissi- 
parous tendency. (6) Again, in India communal represen- 
tation may be viewed with intense suspicion as a Machia- 
vellian device to widen existing lines of cleavage, to check 
the growing sense of nationality and to secure the 
position of the British Government by the application of the 
principle of “ divide and rule.” ^'7! A separate representa- 
tion given to the less pregresshre communities is certain to 
affect the calibre of the Council during the period of transi- 
tion. 

In spite of these drawbacks this concession has been con- 
tinued to the Mahammedans in all provinces, and conferred 
afresh on the Sikhs in the Punjab, the Indian Christians in 
South India, and the Europeans in Madras, Bombay and 
Bengal. It was no doubt an irony of fate that the publica- 
tion of the M. C. Report with its strong presentation of the 
case against communal representation should have witnessed 
the recrudescence of the communal feeling with a strength and 
sharpness that w^ere impatient of reasoning and that succeeded 
in gaining the concessions mentioned above. 

* M, C. Report 227 — 230. 
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A less objectionable method of securing the representation 
of minorities is that of Reservation of Seats in plural member 
constituencies. The superiority of the device of reservation 
to communal representation is this that it does not deepen 
existing differences, it admirably secures the object which it 
has in view, it is simpler in operation, and it is a concession 
that can be revoked with greater ease and facility than com- 
munal representation when it has done its work. It is by 
this means that the Non-Brahmins in the Madras Presidency 
and the Marathas in the Deccan have been represented in the 
local Councils. So far as the Deccan Marathas were concerned 
6 seats were reserved for them in each of the plural-member 
constituencies of Bombay (South), Thana, Ahmednagar^ 
Nasik, Poona, and Ratnagiri Districts. The Sholapur, Kolaba 
and the West Khandesh District is to elect a Maratha member 
to the first, second and third Councils respectively and to 
succeeding Councils in the same rotation.. It was not felt 
necessary to reserve a seat in the Satara District because it 
was thought that the Maratha element in it was sufdciently 
strong to return a Maratha to the Council with certainty. 
Both the Communities had pressed their claims for separate 
representation before the Franchise Committee but their 
claims were not favourably entertained. The Non-Brahmins 
in Madras are in an overwhelming majority in that province, 
though backw^ard in education. Experience has shown that 
the Non-Brahmins can organize themselves well for entry 
into the Councils. In the Madras Couitcil they are in a 
majority and in the Bombay Council the Marathas form an 
important group. In fact the time may not be distant when 
the Brahmins will be constrained to demand separate 
adequate representation to prevent themselves being swamped 
by the Non-Brahmins. 
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Representation of Special Intcresfs.—^ixt to the problem of 
communal representation conies th^ orj ot ti e representa- 
tion of Special interests. Here the qr.alihcaticn is based 
not on the elector’s belonging to a particular cemmunity 
in a town or district, but ratlior upon representing a special 
interest he., of the land holders, of Univcr:-ity, or cf industry 
and commerce. Such special electorates are nen-territorial 
in their nature and the vote or votes thus exercised are in 
addition to that based upon the territorial qualihcation. 

The Landholders— the historic aristocracy of the country- 
had special representation in the old councils and they are 
sufficiently distinct from the vast mass of cultivators who are 
either their tenants or peasant proprietors. In the Bombay 
Presidency the Gujrat Sardars and Inamdars, the Deccan 
Sardaisand Iriamdars,and the Sindh Jagirdhars and Zamin- 
dars — paying not less than Rs. 1000 per year by way of land 
revenue, are given one member each in the legislative Council. 

The Universities also, on the analcgy cf the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, eiueyed rpccial rtprcsentaticii in 
the old Councils. They safegrarc the interests— ret cf the 
educated classes — but cf university rerpe rations. The 
franchise extends to all graduates of the Universit}" of more 
than seven years’ standing. 

Indian and European commercial and industrial interests 
have been given special representation, e.g., the Planting 
interest in Madras, Bihar, Orissa and Assam ; Mining interest 
in Bengal, Bihar Orissa and the Central Provinces ; European 
Chambers of Commerce in Bombay, Bengal, Madras and the 
United Provinces ; Indian Chambers of Commerce in Bombay, 
Bengal and Madras ; Mill Owmer’s Association in Bombay, etc. 

Nojninatwn . — But there are sections of Indian population 
to whom the devices of communal representation, of reserva- 
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lion of seats or of special representation cannot be convenient- 
ly applied. In such cases nomination pure and simple was 
found most suitable. It is even simpler and more elastic 
than reservation. There are minorities which are too small 
or unorganized to be protected by a seat being reserved for 
them but which are sufficiently important to have their 
claims acknowledged. Nomination serves the purpose weD 
in such cases. Rules under the Act require the Governor of 
each Province to secure the representation of certain interests 
or communities by this method of nomination ; for example 
the Depressed classes in many provinces ; Anglo-Indians ; 
Indian Christians ; similariy the Cotton trade in Bombay ; 
** excluded tracts” in Madras, Central Provinces and Assam; 
and the wage-earners in the city of Bomba^r. 

The case of the Wage-earners is specially interesting. 
They are sufficiently important and organized in Bombay for 
instance. But the Joint Committee felt that election would 
not secure for labour the best and most useful representative 
that was available. They, therefore, went in for nomination 
rather than election. The advent of the Labour Party to 
power m England gives special importance to this question ; 
and proposals are being put forward to so amend the Rules 
under the Act as would secure the right of election to Labour. 

At the same time it must be admitted that the position of 
the Nominated members in the Councils is far from enviable. 
They are viewed with suspicion both by Government and by 
the elected members,' Perhaps Nomination is inconsistent 
with full Responsible Government. 

Proportional Representation . — It is obvious that devices 
like communal representation etc. can have no permanent 
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piace in a perfect franchise scheme. Though useful as tran- 
sitional and preparator}^ measures, they are bound to make 
room in course of time for more scientific methods of election 
which have been found useful in Western Countries. The 
problem of the representation of the minorities is in no way 
peculiar to India. In advanced countries it has been success- 
fully solved by ingenious methods of election. One of them — 
Proportional Representation — ^was strongly advocated by 
Dr. R. P. Paranjpye as well suited to Indian conditions. 
He rightly claimed that it would facilitate the progress of 
India totvards Responsible Government by gradually oblite- 
rating communal difierences. The Joint Committee accept- 
ed the suggestion and recommended that the method might 
be tried if the local Council of a province passed a resolution 
in favour of its adoption. 

Scheme of Franchise for the Bombay Presidency , — ^As an ex- 
ample of the w’ay in w’hich the above principles have been 
applied in practice I give below a Table showing the scheme 
of franchise in the Bombay Presidency. I have also included 
in the table the franchise for the Legislative Assembly and 
the Council of State, in order that the juxta-position may 
suggest how the franchise is higher for the Indian Legisla- 
ture. 


f 
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In some provinces, both in urban and rural constituencies, the 

payment ot Municipal mtes and taxes in heu of occupation ef buildings^. 
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(88) III — Scheme of Franchise for the Bombay 
Presidency-. 

In the preceding table was given the scheme of franchise for 
the Bombay Presidency. It shows the qualifications of 
electors to the local Council, the Legislative Assembly and 
the Council of State. It should be read in the light of the 
explanatory remarks that follow. Franchise Rules of the 
different Provinces with explanatory remarks have been 
collected in an excellent book called Electioneering in India’^ 
by Mr. Hammond of the Indian Civil Service. 

In the Bombay Presidency the qualification of an elector 
to the Council is based upon. 

(i) Community. 

(ii) Residence and 

(iii) (a) occupation of a building or 

(b) assessment to income tax. 

(c) receipt of a military pension. 

(d) the holding of land. 

(iii-c) Le., the qualification based upon the receipt of 
a Military pension is a special concession to the Indian Army 
Officers on account of their services in the late War. 

With regard to the whole scheme it should be noted that 
the Joint Committee desired that the Franchise as settled by 
Rules under the Act should not be altered for the first ten 
years and that it should be at present outside the power of 
the legislative Councils to make any alteration in it. The 
case of Woman suffrage where such a change has been allowed 
— ^is to be regarded as exceptional and as not forming any 
precedent in respect of proposals for other alterations. 

Explanatory Remarks . — An elector to the local Council or to 
the-^embly or to the Council of State must be a male British 
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Subject, of sound mind, and over 21 years of age. The ques- 
tion as to whether the franchise should be extended to sub- 
jects of Native States was much discussed at the time and 
received favourable consideration at the hands of the South- 
borough Committee. But as some local Governments were 
opposed to the enfranchisement of the subjects of the Native 
States, the question was left to the discretion of each 
local Government, Not one of them has extended the pri\d- 
lege to them. 

Similarly with regard to female suffrage, though there was 
an overwhelming case in its favour, the Joint Committee 
felt that the question w^ent too deep into the social system 
and susceptibilities of India, and therefore, left it to be 
settled in accordance with the wishes of the Indians themselves 
as constitutionally expressed i.e,, by a recommendatory re- 
solution in its favour in the local Councils. That pofmlar 
opinion in some provinces is genuinely in favour of extending 
the franchise to women is clear from the fact that Resolutions 
in favour of remo\Tng the sex-disqualification w’ere passed in 
Madras and Bombay, and also in the Legilslative Assembly. 
But in sc«ne provinces e.g., Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, similar 
r^iutions failed. 

Residence for a specified period of time e.g. one year in the 
constituency is required in the case of each elector. 

It will be seen from the subjoined Table, that the qualffica- 
tion for voting is based upon the possession of. prc^)erty as 
evidenced by the holding of land, occupaticm of house, pay- 
ment of Municipal Taxes, Income Tax etc^ The qualifica- 
tion is not the same for all the provinces nor is it uniform 
throughout a Province. It is generally higher in the Urban 
area than in Rural area. Even in Urban areas it is specially 
high in towns like Bombay and Karachi, and in Rural areas 

19 
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specially low for poor districts like Ratnagiri and the Panch 
Mahals. But within a given constituency it is the same for 
all voters. 

Qualifications for candidates , — person is not eligible for 
election as a. member of the Council if such person {a) is not a 
British Subject, (b) is a female, or (c) is already a member 
of the Council or of any other legislative body constituted 
under the Act, or (d) is dismissed or suspended from legal 
practice, (e) is of unsound mind, (f) is under 25 years of age, 
(g) is an undischarged solvent, (A) is a discharged solvent 
with a certificate that his insolvency was caused by mis- 
fortune without any misconduct on his part. 

Again a person against whom a conviction by criminal 
court involving a sentence of transportation, or imprison- 
ment for a period of more than six months is subsisting, 
unless the offence of which he w^as convicted has been par- 
doned, is ineligible for five years from the date of expiration 
of the sentence. 

In addition to these general qualifications a candidate 
is required to belong to the “ special constituency or, in the 
case of communal representation, to the community he pro- 
poses to represent. A further qualification of residence for 
six months within the constituency is required in some pro- 
vinces. 

Corrupt Practices . — ^Direct elections and wide franchise open 
the door to all sorts of irregularities at the hands of candidates 
■ or their overzealous agents. Stringent rules have been drawn 
.up to prevent such practices. Corrupt practices include 
bribery, undue influence, personation, publication of false ^ 
“Statements, etc. The best method of checking such practices 
, is .to have a proper scrutiny of election-expenditure of 
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each candidate. The candidates are therefore, required to 
keep a careful record of receipts and expenditure 'n connection 
with the election and -ahinit it to the Returninr Officer. As 
a further chedk over «nrh practices the d.; daratinns of elec- 
tion expenses made bt’ the candidates an.d lodged in the 
office of the Returning Officer,, are open to inspection on 
payment of. a prescribed fee. Conviction for a ccnTipt prac- 
tice would disqualify a candidate from staiiding for election 
for fire year.s from the date of convktion. , 

Other electoral Rules. — -It is unnecessary to reproduce here 
the detailed rules made for the purpose of preparing the 
electoral roll, nomination of Candidates, the holding of elec- 
tions, and the publication of results, etc. Nominations arc- 
made by a fi-xed date ; they are officially scrutinized ; the 
Collector is the Returning Officer for the District. 'fhepoiB- 
ing booths aib scattered throughout the district and poUiag 
takes place ton' the same day throughout the district and 
throughout the Presidency for the matter, of that. Different 
days are fixed for Urban and rural voting, and for Mahomedan 
and Non-Mahomedan voting. V otes are given by ballot and in 
person. Ip ,Blpral member consistuencies every candidate 
has as many votes as there are members to be elected though 
he may accpniulate all uf them upon any ,ope candidate. 

( 89 ) IV— Sessions and Duration of the Council.* 

If we threnv a glance at a fully developed democratic 
body like the House of Commons we find that all matters 
relating to its composition, duration, methods of business 
privileges, etc; are settled by itself. It has cost the House 
of CommcHis many a protracted struggle with the King arid 
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his Council before it succeeded in establishing these valuable 
privileges. In fact it is in the exercise of these inestimable 
privileges that its real sovereignty consists. Parliament 
does not derive the rights from any authority higher than 
itself, for it itself is the highest authority. 

But there can be no comparison between the House of 
Commons “ the Mother of Parliamentary Institutions " and 
an Indian Provincial Council. The latter is a creation of the 
former and can have, therefore, no inherent rights of its 
own* And the extent to which it comes to enjoy such powers 
and privileges independently of Parliament is a measure of 
the sovereignty it will have come to exercise. 

In the meanwhile important matters wdth regard to the 
Councils have been laid down in the Act itself or in Rules 
made under the Act. The Rules are as much binding as the 
Act itself, for they were either made with Parliamentary 
sanction or subsequently ratified by Parliament. Thus in 
the matter of the Composition of the Councils, the Act lays 
down the minimum strength of the Councils and the propor- 
tion and of elected and nominated members. 

Regarding Sessions, the Act requires the Governor to fix 
the time and place of bolding the sessions of the Council 
and he has the power to prorogue it. The normal life of a 
Council is three years though it may be dissolved sooner by 
the Governor. In that case he must call a fresh Council 
'within six months of the dissolution of the old Council. 

Presidency of the Councils , — ^In the old Councils the head of 
the Administration i.e,, the Governor or Lieutenant-Governor 
was the President. This was quite in keeping with the histori 
cal fact that the legislative Council was an expansion of the 


♦ Read S. 72 C of the Act. 
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Executive Council. But the Councils have now become 
assemblies of legislators and their new role required a co»- 
responsifig change m their President. By the GoverBor 
ceasing to be a member of the Legislative Council (though 
he has the right of addressing it and of requiring the attei>- 
dance of members for that purpose), he has been withdrawn 
into a convenient Olympian height from which he can watch 
and control, so far as seems advisable or possible, the pro- 
ceedings of the Legislature/' 

The Councils also have benefited by the absence of the 
Governor. The presence of the Head of the Province in 
the Council had a stifling influence upon the Honourable 
Members who thus could not make full use of their noneToo- 
wide powers of putting Questions or moving Resolutions. 
If therefore the Councils were to develop the freedom a»d 
dignity of parliamentary bodies as i» other countries, they 
had to be removed from the stunting influence of the presente 
of the Governor at their deliberations. 

The Joint Committee considered carefully thi^ question. 
They were of opinion that the Governor should not preside, 
and they advised that, for a period of four years, the Presi- 
dent should be appointed by the Governor. Wherever pos- 
sible it would be a great advantage if some one could be found 
for this purpose who had had parliamentary^ experience. The 
Legislative Coimcil should itself elect a Deputy President, 
and at the end of four years the nominated President wemM 
disappear and the President and Deputy President would 
be elected by the Council. The Joint Committee attributed 
the greatest importance to this question of the Presidency 
of the Councils. It will, in their opinion, conduce very 
greatly to the successful working of the new Councils if they 
are imbued from the commencement with the spirit and 
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conventions of pariiamentart^ prbcedure afe - devised in the 
Imperial Parliament.’' ' , •_ • , ■ 

(90) V — General View of. Business and Procedure 

IN TEE Council. 

To get a complete view of procedure in the Council refer- 
ence 'must be made to three sources : to section 72-D (6) and 
(7) of the Act, to Rules made under that Section, 'tod to the 
Standing Orders of the Council. The Rules were in the first 
instance framed by the Governor-General in Council with 
the sanction of the Secretary Of ‘State in Council, tod then' 
approved of by Parliament.* They cannot be repealed or 
altered by the Indian Legislature dr by the Provincial Legisla* 
ture. The Rules provide as to the persons to preside over 
meetings of the Council in the absence of the President and 
Deputy President, to the preservation of order 'at the meet* 
^Hgs, for quorum, and for the asking of questions on and the 
discussion of any subject specified in the rules." 

Thus at the commencement of each session of the Council 
is elected a panel of four chairmen any one of whom presides 
over the Council in the absence of the President . or Deputy 
President. The President decides all points of order which 
may arise and his decision is final, He may even ask a mem* 
ber to withdraw from the Council if the member’s conduct 
appeared to him to be grossly disorderly ; or finally fie may 
suspend the sitting of the Council for a specified time in the 
case of grave disorder arising in the Council. . 

Such matters as are not provided for in the Rules are pro 
vided for by the Standing Orders. The first Standing Orders 
were made by the Governor-General in Council wdth the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of State, but they can be amended- 
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by the local Legislature. Ten days* Botice, with a draft of 
the proposed amendment must be given, and leave will be 
given to move the amendment if 30 members favour it. 
After the leave is given the draft amendment is referred to 
a Select Committee of ten including the President, the De- 
puty President and one of the panel of four chairmen. 

Much depends upon the way in which the time of the Coun- 
cil is alloted to the consideration of the business before it — 
both official and non-official. It is a recognized principle 
that in this matter Government has a preponderating voice. 
In the Provincial Council, for instance, the Governor allots 
days for the business of non-official members and on those 
days their business has precedence. When non-cfficial busi- 
ness has precedence, Bills have precedence over motions to 
amend the Standing Orders, and the latter over Resolutions, 
though the President has the discretion of giving priority to 
any item of such business. 

Nothing brings out more clearly the responsible character 
of the Councils — contain as they do members from rural 
areas and from the backward classes — than the permissive 
use of the vernaculars in them. As Mr. Curtis says “ In 
India the official and political classes both incline to think 
as though the progress of India towards Responsible Govern- 
ment depended on training Indians to the work of Ministers, 
Legislators and Officials. But it really depends upon train- 
ing electorates to a real understanding of the questions at 
issue, and to a habit of recording conscious decisions upon 
them. Such training will not begin ia any real sense 
except in so far as provincial business is transacted and 
discussed in a language the people at large understand.” 
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( 91 ) Functions of the Councils, 

Having considered the constitution of the Council and its 
business and procedure, let us proceed to the Functions of the 
Council, They can be conveniently grouped under four heads. 

(1) Interrogatory. (3) Legislative, 

(2) Deliberative, (4) Financial. 

(a) Resolutions. 

(p) Motion for adjournment. 

(i) Interpellations . — The right of asking questions was first 
conferred by the Act of 1892 and extended by the Act of 1909. 
But in the old Councils many questions were disallowed and 
the information supplied was often of ho value. This right 
of putting questions is generally regarded as a powerful 
weapon in the hands of the members for checking the day to 
day acts of the Executive. 

No question can be asked in regard to the following sub- 
jects : — 

(i) Any matter affecting the relations of His Majesty's 
Government or of the Government of India, or of the Gover- 
nor or Govemor-in-Council, with any foreign state. 

(ii) Any matter affecting the relations of any of the fore- 
going authorities with any Prince or Chief under the Suze- 
rainty of His Majesty, or relating to the affairs of any such 
Prince or Chief, or to the administration of the Territory of 
any such Prince or Chief. 

(iii) Any matter which is imder adjudication by a Court of 
Law having jurisdiction in any part of His Majesty's domi^ 
nions. 

The President's decision on the point whether any question 
is or is not within the above restrictions is final. Any mem- 
b^ may put a supplementary question for the purpose of 
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elucidating any matter of fact regarding which an answer has 
been given. Ten clear days' notice is required for the asking 
of a question. A period of one hour is made available for 
the asking and answering of questions at every meeting of 
the Council. 

( 2 ) Deliberative Functions, — {a) Resolutions : — The right of 
moving Resolutions was regarded, even in the old Councils, 
as a valuable means of bringing the policy of Government 
more in accord with popular views and of ventilating popular 
grievances. Fifteen days' notice is required for a Resolution 
which must be clearly and precisely expressed and raise a 
definite issue. Amendments to a Resolution (for which a 
day's notice has been given) may be moved with the consent 
of the President- Every Resolution is in the form of 
specific recommendation addressed to the Government, and 
the same restrictions which apply to the subject matter 
of questions also apply to the resolutions. 

It is important to understand why a Resolution cannot but 
he purely recommendatory in the present stage of the Coun 
cils. Even an ail powerful body like the House of Com- 
mons does not make use of Resolutions to control the Execu- 
tive- It has other methods of doing it e.g., a debate on the 
Address, interpellations, motions to adjourn, budget debates 
or, Jhaaliy, motion of no confidence. The result of pressing 
a Resolution to division with a view' to defeat Government, 
would certainly lead, in England, to a change of Government 
In India, however, we have, in the province, the Govemor- 
in-Gouncil who is irremovable by a popular vote. There 
is no constitutional means of making a Resolution binding 
upon him. 

(6) Motion for adjournment , — ^This was a new feature of 
Councils. In parliamentary countries motion for ^ J 
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ment is a means for raising debate upon a question of urgent 
public interest. The Standing Orders require that leave to ' 
make a motion for adjournment for the purpose of discussing , 
a resolution on a definite matter of urgent 'public importance 
must be asked after questions and before the business of the 
day is entered upon. Leave will be given if more than thirty 
members are for it. This right is subject to the following 
restrictions. 

(i) Not more than one such motion can be made at the;; 

same sitting. 

(ii) Not more than one matter can be discussed on the 

same motion, and the motion must be restricted to 
a specific matter of recent occurrence. 

(iii) The motion must not revive discussion on a matter 
which has been discussed in the same session. 

(iv) The motion must not anticipate matter which has , 
been previously appointed for consideration, or with 
reference to which a notice for motion has been 
previously given. 

(v) The motion must not deal with matter on which a 
resolution could not be moved. 

{Z) , Legislative. — Procedure : — ^We shall only consider here 
the procedure which a Bill has to follow in the Council. The 
Rules under the Act provide that a Bill might be published 
in the Official Gazette although no motion has been made 
for leave to introduce it. A private member must give notice 
to introduce a Bill, of fifteen days if the Billrefemed to a trans-- 
f erred subject and of a month if the Bill referred to the re- 
served subject. 

After leave of the Council has been obtained, the Bill is intro-- 
duced on any subsequent day available for business of thekind^ 

After a Bill has been introduced, the Bill with the state-- 
ment of Objects and Reasons is translated into the vernacu- 
lars and published in the Gazette. 
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E'ttry Bill must be read throe timoi, and if the motion of 
any reading is not carried, it i^ to be regarded as dropped, 
and cannot he inrrrducc-d within a j r riocl of six months from 
the date of rejection. 

first Reading.—tyn the First Rescirg the prirxiplr of the 
Bill and its gereral provision? may be discussed ; at this 
stage the detailed provisions eannot be discussed cr any 
amendments moved. 

If the First Reading of the Bill is passed, (n) it is read a 
second time either at once cr or some future day to be then 
stated, or (h) referred to a Select Committee or. (c) published 
for the purpose of eliciting opinion on it within a specified in- 
terval. The Select Committee must report upon a Bill referred 
to it within two months. After the presentation of its Report 
the Bill (a) is read a second time either at once or on some 
dat- in future to be then stated or, (?-) recommitted to the 
Sekv’t CommitTi'i trr further corsideration wdth or without 
instn'-ctions. 

Second Reading.— At the time of the Second Reading of the 
Bill the President submits it to the- CcuncU clause by clause. 
Amendments, for which seven clear (lavs* notice is giv’en, 
an* moved at this stage. If r.o an.endir.ents are made the 
Bill may be read IJnrd time at once. But if an objection is 
made when the Bill is bemg read clause by clause, the Bill 
cannot be read the third time at the same meeting, but must 
be brought in again on some subsequent day.. At this' stage 
only verbal amendments can be moved. After the third 
reading the Bill is said to have passed and it is then signed 
and certified b\- the President, and submitted to the Governor 
by the Secretary, Legislative Department, for his assent. 

(4) Financial.— We may postpone the consideration of the 
Budget procedure to the next Chapter. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

DYARCHY. 

<92) I— Meaning of Dyarchy. 

Provinces the Domain of Responsibility , — The provinces are 
the domain where the first substantial steps towards respon- 
sible Government were to be taken. As Mr. Montagu said 
in the House of Commons* The only possible way of achiev- 
ing devolution and making the unit responsible for the manage- 
ment of its own affairs is to make the government of that unit 
responsible to the representatives of the people. Now in 
order to realize Responsible Government and in order to get 
devolution you must gradually get rid of government by the 
Agents of Parliament and replace it by Government by the 
Agents of the representatives of the people. In other words 
you have to choose your unit of Government and you have 
got in that unit to create an electorate which will control 
the government. Now under present circumstances this 

unit cannot be the one for local self government The 

Reforms of Lord Morley have emphasized the importance of 
the provincial Councils and these latter have awakened the 
appetite for responsible Government. We must, therefore, 
go to the provinces as the units of responsible Government/' 
In this form of Government administration is carried on by 
Ministers. The Ministers must have the confidence of the 
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representatives of the people in the Council. Their respon- 
sibility to the members of the Council (and through tMm to 
the electorates) consists in their being liable to be dismissed as 
soon as confidence in them disappears. In a Parliamentary 
constitution this responsibility can be enforced by various 
methods e.g, vote of censure, vote of non-confidence, reduc- 
tion m the salaries of the Ministers, snap divisions, finally 
wit holding of supplies, etc. 

Now though the idea of Responsible Government is quite 
familiar to the Western mind, it is an exotic in India. Hence 
it has to be introduced under special conditions. The 
Authors of the Reforms, therefore, took two precautions 
against possible dangers of trjdng this form of government : 
(i) In the first place they excluded altogether the Central 
Go\ emment from this experiment ; and (2) even within a 
province, only a part of the administration was mack res- 
ponsible. 

Meaning of Dyarchy . — The reasons that were alleged for 
this over cautions policy w’'ere the backwardness of the 
people in education and the prevalence of religious or com- 
munal differences ; at the same time substantial responsibility 
had to be given forthwith if the Reforms were to have 
an}’^ value. These contrary objects w'ere accomplisbed by 
the device of Dyarchy i.e., by making a division of the 
tions of provincial Government between those whiefa are to 
be made over to popular control and those which for the 
present must continue to remain in official hands i.e., between 
transferred and reserved subjects. The Govemca*-in-Counci! 
is in charge of the Reserved subjects, and the Governor 
acting with the ^linisters of the Transferred subjects. The 
division of the sphere of Government betw'ecn two authori- 
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ties, one amenable to Pariiament and the other responsil-le tc 
the electorates is ktiown' as Dyarchy, 

Division oj Provincial SuKects into ''Reserved'* and " Trans- 
ferred . — ^Th'e guiding principle of this division as laid do^\^1 
in the Montford Keport was this : to include within trans- 
ferred list those Departments which afford most opportuni- 
ties for local knowledge and social service, those in which 
Indians have shown themselves to be keenly interested, those 
in which mistakes that may occur though serious would not 
be irremediable, and those which stand most in need of 
development. But Departments primarily concerned with 
law and order, and matters which vitally affect the weihheing 
of the masses who may not be adequately represented in 
the new Councils, such as the question of land-revenue or 
tenant rights should not he transferred/' 

The List of provincial subjects for transfer as drawn up by 
the Functions Committee and as finally accepted is given in 
the Appendix. There was a great deal of discussion regard- 
ing the transfer of Education and the reserving of Land 
Revenue and their final treatment should be carefully noted. 

(93) II — Structure oe the Provincial Executive. 

'to turn no'w to the two halves of the provincial Executive: 
the Govemor-in-Council, and the Governor acting with his 
Ministers. There has been no change with regard to the 
fotmer. The maximum of four Councillors under the old 
Act has been retained ; but the Joint Committee remarked. 

In view of a large part of the administration being trans- 
ferred to kiinisters, the normal strength of an Executive 
Council especially in the smaller provinces, need not exceed 
-tWo Members, of whom only one need have been in the service 
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of the Crown in India for at least twelve years, the other 
being, by convention, an Indian ; but if in any case the 
Council includes two Members with service qualifications, 
neither of whom is bv birth an Indian, it should also include 
two unofficial Indian Members/' The Exeriitive Council- 
lors are not responsible to the provincial Legislature (in the 
sense that the}^ could be removed frem effire by it). They 
are appointed by His Majesty, their pay is fixed by Schedule 
under the Act of 1919 ; their period of service is for five years. 
Thus neither their appointment, tenure of office, or jjay 
dep>ends upon the vote of the Council. 

The Ministers . — ^They are to be nominated by the Governor 
from among the elected members of the Provincial Council 
and to hold office during his pleasure. Their salary is to 
depend upon the vote of the Provincial Legislature. 

As a matter of fact in the Provinces of Bengal, Bombay 
and Madras four Executive Councillors and three Ministers, 
in Bihar and Orissa three Executive Councillors and two 
’Ministers, and in the remaining provinces two Councillors 
and two Ministers were appointed. 

Before the Reforms the whole administration was carried 
on, even in the larger provinces, by an Executive Council of 
three members. It is true that the Reforms made the admi- 
nistration more complex. Also the protracted sessions of the 
Council and its thirst for information added to the work of 
the Executive. But even then it was generally felt that the 
administration had become top-heavy and expensive and the 
question was frequently raised in the Indian Legislature^ 
i^vemment is now considering if the number of Executive 
Councillors could not be reduced. As for the number of 
Ministers, it must depend upon the vote of the CounciL 
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( 94 ) III — ^Dyarchy in Operation. 

Relations of the two halves of Government . — We have next to 
consider how the Executive — half ofiRcial, half popular — ^works 
in practice. 

That the problem was full of difficulties goes without saying 
It depended for its solution upon two axioms : (i) that the 
ordinary agency of administration will serve with equal 
loyalty and honesty the two halves of Government, and {2) 
that the Governor will be the link between the two halves. 
In fact the over-shadowing influence of the Governor over 
the two halves has been at once the cause of the success and 
failure of Dyarchy. Not only is he responsible for the distri- 
bution of departments among his Councillors and Ministers^ 
but he makes a number of Rules for Executive Business'* 
which are kept strictly confidential and which are equally 
binding upon both halves of Government. Again the per- 
manent heads of Departments — ^the various Secretaries — 
have direct access to the Governor, and they keep him closely 
informed of what ever is going on in each Department. It 
is by means of such * unseen ^ strings that the Governor 
manages to yoke the Councillors and the Ministers to the 
chariot of provincial administration and to drive it. 

But we shah explain some of the outward measures that 
have been prescribed for the Governor to keep the two halves 
together. 

It should first be remembered that the two halves of Gov- 
ernment are responsible to two different masters for two dis- 
tinct fields of administration and the responsiblity of each 
for its own field is to be kept distinct. The people must 
not be kept in doubt as to what acts are done by the Govern 0 1 
on &e- advice of his Executive Council and what act 
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done by him on the advice of his Ministers. Any cd!li|W§n 
of responsibility would not only be unfair to the Counollbhsr 
and the Ministers but it would prevent the electorates from^ 
judging about the acts or policy of their Ministers in the 
Council. Thus Responsible Government would lose its real 
educative value which consists in the ability to form accurate 
judgments about men and measures. 

But in spite of this distinctness of responsibility, the tvro 
halves must have one policy. They should be brought 
together through the Governor. He is personally responsible 
for the proper administration of his entire province. He is 
the keystone of the arch of provincial Government. The 
Joint Committee thus envisaged his part in Dyarchy. The 
Committee were alive to the difficulties and dangers of 

Dyarchy,” but they saw no reasons why the relations of 
the two halves should not be harmonious and naturally ad- 
vantageous. They regarded it as of the highest importance 
that the Governor should foster the habit of free consulta- 
tion between both halves of his Government and indeed that he 
should insist upon it in all important matters of common con- 
cern. He will thus ensure that the Ministers will contribute their 
knowledge of the people's wishes and susceptibilities and the 
Members of his Executive Council their administrative experi- 
ence to the Joint wisdom of the administration.” In another 
place of the Report the Committee gives a picture of the 
manner in which they thought that the Government of a pro- 
vince should be worked. " There will be many matters of 
administrative business, as in all countries, which can be 
disposed of departmentally. But there will remain a large 
category of business, of the character which would naturally 
be the subject of Cabinet consultation. In regard to this 
category the Committee conceive that the habit should be 
20 
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carefully fostered of joint deliberation between the members 
of the executive council and the ministers, sitting under the 
chairmanship of the Governor. There cannot be too much 
mutual advice and consultation on such subjects.” But this 
mutual consultation should not be allowed to obscure the 
responsibility of each half of Government for its own field 
of udministration and it will be for the Governor to decide 
debatable questions of the jurisdiction of the two parts 
of administration. 

Governor to define spheres oj jurisdiction . — ^Seeing that the 
Governor is the pivot of Dyarchy we shall now proceed to 
consider the special powers with which he has been invested 
to enable him to discharge his responsibility both with res- 
pect to Reserved and Transferred subjects. 

An initial diflBculty will be about the Jurisdiction of two 
halves of the Government. Though careful lists of reserved 
and transferred subjects have been drawn up, it will not be 
always clear whether a particular question belonged to one 
or the other half of Government. It will not always, how- 
ever, be dear otherwise than in a purely departmental and 
technical fashion, with whom the jurisdiction lies in the case 
of questions of common interest. In such cases it will be in- 
evitable for the Governor to occupy the position of an informal 
arbitrator between the two parts of his administration ; and 
it will equally be bis duty to see that a decision arrived at 
on one side of his government is followed up by such conse- 
quential action on the other side as may be necessary to 
make the policy effective and homogeneous.” 

Devolution Rule 9 accordingly provides that in the case of 
disagreement between the Executive Councillors and Minis- 
ters r^arding jurisdiction, it shall be the duty of the Gover- 
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Dor, after the consideration of the advice tendered to him, 
io direct in which Department the decision as to such action 
shall be taken ; provided that, in so far as circumstances 
permit important matters on which there is such a difference 
of opinion, be considered by the Governor with his Executive 
Council and his Ministers sitting together. 

(95) IV— Allocation of Funds between the 

TWO Halves. 

Joint Vs Separate Purse . — ^Turning next to his financial 
responsibility in connection with hoik subjects. This is a 
problem of allocation of funds between the two halves* 
The reserved subjects, vitally concerned with the peace and 
tranquility of the province, must be guaranteed soffeiaat 
revenue for efficient administration and this in ^te of the 
possible opposition of the Council. On the other hand, the 
transferred Departments of Education, Sanitation, etc. crying 
for and capable of almost unlimited improvement must not 
be starved on the specious plea of the more pressing needs 
of the reserved subjects. Such is the problem before the 
GovenMMT. 

The Montagu Chelmsford Report proposed that tlK? aUo- 
cation of ftUMfe between the two halves shouM be cosis^lered 
by the GovermoMat as a whcfe ; provincial oontributfc®© and 
Interest (which are a first charge upon prcyvincial revenue) 
having been provided for, the supply of the resm^ subject 
should have a priority ; then the needs of the transferred sub- 
jects should be taken into account ; and if funds be insufficieEt, 
the Minims and they alone drould face the Council with 
proposals of fresh taxation. 
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Thus though the M. C. Report favoured a ** Joint Purse 
for the province, it sacrificed the transferred subjects which 
were made to remain satisfied with what was left after the 
reserved subjects had had their fill ; and it cast upon the 
Ministers the disagreeable necessity of proposing additional 
taxation. The Government of India, in their celebrated Des- 
patch of 5th March 1919, proposed a ''Separate Purse' for each 
half of Government. In addition to the defects mentioned above» 
they argued that, {a) under the Joint Purse, it was not impos- 
sible for Ministers to starve the reserved subjects by refusing 
fresh taxation, and by insisting upon a certain revenue for 
their own departments ; % the Joint Purse had the incura- 
ble fault of being impracticable. It would cause endless 
friction in the division of the provincial balances, of the pro- 
ceeds of fresh taxation, in the raising of loans, and in paying 
interest for them ; (c) further the Joint Purse would not give 
any incentive to either half to improve its resources. Under 
the pooling system, any improvement which either half of 
Government can effect goes into hotchpot, and there is no 
direct advantage from it, possibly no advantage at aU.” 

The rival scheme of Separate Purse ” proposed by the 
Govemment of India, presupposed a complete separation 
between the resources of the two halves of Government, 
each having its own balances, revenues, powers of taxation 
and of borrowing, and a separate budget. It was claimed to 
be free from the defects of the Joint Purse ; but its greatest 
merit was said to he that it would remove the “ official 
Government from the undue influence and control of the 
Ministers, by depriving the latter of any opportunity to 
meddle with the “ budget " of the Reserved half. Lord 
M^on— the then Finance Member of the Government of 
India — argued that the success of the new experiment of 
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Dyarchy required that each half of government should have 
Its own work and should be allowed to do it unfettered by 
control exercised by the other half ; and the contention of 
the Government of India was that the Joint Purse would place 
in the hands of the popular half of Government through 
their handling of the purse-strings a very large measure of 
control over the policy in regard to subjects which were not 
under their administrati\^e control and consequently for 
which they were not responsible. It was feared that if at 
the time of the preparation of the Budget, there was no 
automatic harrier between the two classes of revenue like 
the one which the Separate Purse provided, the popular 
half would encroach upon the revenue of the other and that 
the Governor would not be able to prevent this encroach* 
ment. 

Such were the agruments for and against the Joint Purse 
brought forward by the Government of India. Kow it be- 
came sufficiently clear in the course of the controversy that 
some scheme of allocation of revenues between the two halves 
of Govem’ement had to be made. As the division between 
the “ Reserved and “ Transferred ” subjects was not made 
on fiscal considerations, the assignment of the revenues 
accruing under reserved subjects to the reserved half, and 
under transferred subjects to the transferred half was absurd. 
The transferred subjects in any case required to be subs^- 
zed by the reserved subjects. Thus the real issue between the 
Joint and the Separate purse did not at all turn upon financial 
grounds. The problem of distributing a limited revenue 
between various items of expenditure of more or less urgency 
— ^and usefulness has to be solved by all governments, as it 
has to be solved by all private individuals also. A reasonable 
man so distributes his income as to get the maximum benefit 
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out of each item of expenditure ; and given reasonable Coun- 
cillors, reasonable Ministers and a reasonable Governor, it 
was difficult to see why the Joint Purse should prove un- 
workable. 

Dictum of the. Joint Committee . — ^Such was the view taken 
by the Joint Committee. They said that they had given 
much attention to the difficult question of the principle on 
which the provincial revenues and balances should be distri- 
buted between the two halves of Government. They are 
confident that the problem can readily be solved by the 
simple process of common sense and reasonable give and 
take, but they are aware that this question might in certain 
circumstances, become the cause of much friction in the 
provincial government, and they are of opinion that the rules 
governing allocation of these revenues and balances should 
be so framed as to make the existence of this friction impos^ 
sible. They advise that if the Governor, in the course of 
preparing either his first or any subsequent budget, finds 
that there is likely to be serious or protracted difference of 
opinion between the Executive Council and his Ministers on 
this subject, he should be empowered at once to make an 
allocation of revenues and balances between the reserved and 
transferred subjects which should continue for at least the 
whole life of the existing legislative Council. The Committee 
do not endorse the suggestion that certain sources of revenue 
should be allocated to reserved, and certain sources to trans- 
ferred subjects, but they recommend that the Governor 
should allocate a definite proportion, say by way of illustra- 
tion, two thirds to reserved and one third to transferred sub- 
jects, and similarly a proportionate though not necessarily 
the same fraction of the balances. If the Governor desires 
as&tance in making the allocation, he should be allowed, at 
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his discretion, to refer the question to be decided to such 
authority as the Governor-General shall appoint. Further 
the Committee are of opinion that it should be laid down from 
the first that, until an allocation has been made by the Gover- 
nor, the total provisions of the different expenditure heads 
in the budget of the province for the preceding financial year 
shall hold good/' 

Devolution Rules abotU Allocation of Funds , — ^Effect has been 
given to this dictum of the Joint Committee by Devolution 
Rules made under the Act which are to the following efiect. 
They first lay down that '' expenditure for the purpose of the 
administration of both reserved and transferred subjects shall 
be a charge on the general revenues and balances of 
province that their distribution between reserved and trans- 
ferred subjects shall be a matter for agreement '' between the 
two halves ; that the Governor, if he is satisfied that there is 
no hope of agreement between the two halves within a reason- 
able time, may “ by order in writing make the allocation by 
specifying the fractional proportions of the revenues and 
balances to be assigned to each half ; that the Governor may 
refer the matter to an authority to be appointed by the 
Governor-General in this behalf on the application of the 
Governor ; every such order to remain in force for a period 
specified in the order {which will not be less than the duraticm 
of the then existing Council, and not exceed by more than 
one year, its duration ;) that if an increase of revenues accrue 
during the period of the order on account of the impositkm 
of fresh taxation, that increase, unless the Legislature other- 
wise directs, shall be allotted to that part of Government by 
which the taxation is initiated. Regarding proposals of bcr- 
rowing or taxation, they will be considered “ by both halves 
of Govemment sitting together;’* but the decision shall 
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thereafter be arrived at by the Governor-m-Cotincil, or by the 
Governor and Ministers, according as the proposal originated 
with the former or the latter. 

E^’ery contingency has thus been provided fcr. When 
the two halves of Government fail to agree and when the 
Governor also lias failed to allot the moneys, the budget is 
to be prepared on the basis of the budget of the year about 
to expire and under no circumstances will the wheels of 
administration be brought to a standstill because of diincul- 
ties in the allocation of funds. 

Advantages of ihe Joint Purse . — ^Sir Sankaran Natr was 
from the first a great opponent of the Separate Purse and an 
advocate of the Joint Purse. The former, he said, by de- 
priving the popular half of any real voice in the settlement 
of the budget as a whole, would substantially reduce the 
value of the Reforms. The Joint Purse, on the other hand, 
would minimize the draw^backs of the dual system of Govern- 
ment introduced in the province, and give both halves of 
Government opportunities of sympathetically influencing each 
other's discussions to the advantage of both, and of the people 
of the Province. The Governor too will be in a better posi- 
tion to discharge his duties as head of the whole Government 
and promote friendly relations between the tw'O halves. The 
knowledge that Ministers with their responsibility for trans- 
ferred subjects have also been a party to the allotments made 
for reserved subjects is calculated to induce in the Legislative 
Council a conviction of the necessity of those allotments and 
to minimize the chances of their seeking to cut them down. 
This will be of great moral value as it will curtail the neces- 
sity of the Governor's making use of his power of certifica- 
tkm which cannot but cause friction and conflict between 
Win and his Executive Council on the one hand and the 
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Ministers and the Legislative Council on the other. The 
financial disposition of each year can be made with reference 
to the particular requirements of that year, tliere will be a 
much-needed and most useful element of elasticity imparted 
to the financial arrangements, and when a rrcprsal of fresh 
taxation is made in the Council in these circumsiarxe-s, the 
Legislative Council will easily persuade itself to accept it 
and support Government than it can be expected to do 
under a system of the “ Separate Purse.'* 

But the Devolution Rules seriously detracted from the ad- 
vantages of the Joint Purse by keeping the port-folio of 
finance in the hands of a member of the Executive Council* 
The Ministers thus had to look up to him and his Depart- 
ment for all schemes of expenditure. In the financial power- 
lessness of the Ministers is to be found the chief cause of the 
failure of Dyarchy., 

(96) V — ^Budget in the Council. 

By the “Budget** is meant the statement of estimated re- 
venue and expenditure of the financial year. We may dis- 
tinguish four operations in connection with it. (i) Prepara- 
tion of the budget ; (2) the voting of the budget ; {3) the 
execution of the budget ; (4) the enforcing of accountability. 

(i) Preparation of the Budget — As the financial year in 
India b^ns on the first of April, operations in connection wdth 
the budget have to begin as early as the preceding Septem- 
ber. Various stages have to be gone through. of 

Offices prepare estimates for expenditure w^hich are then 
scrutinized by special controlling officers, by the Accountant's 
Department, and then by the Finance Department. Any new 
items of expenditure are scrutinized by the Finance Committee 
of the Legislature. The estimates as now revised and corj 
rected are then considered collectively by the Governments 
and finally submitted to the LegMature. 
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(2) Voting of the budget . — ^The functions of the Council with 
respect to the Budget have been importantly enlarged under 
the Reforms. Formerly it could only hold a general discus- 
sion upon it or move resolutions which were purely recom- 
mendatory. Now the Council votes upon the budget item 
by item, as all parliamentary bodies do. After the Budget 
has been presented to the Council by the Finance Member on 
the appointed day, it proceeds to deal with it in two stages : 
(a) general discussion and, (^>) voting of demands for grants. 
On a day appointed by the Governor subsequent to the day 
on which the Budget is presented, and for such time as the 
Governor has ailoted for this purpose, the Council discusses the 
budget as a whole or any question of principle involved in it. 
At this stage no motion is mov^ed, nor is the budget submitted 
to the vote of the Council. At the end of the discussion the 
Finance Member gives a general reply to the debate. 

The second stage begins with the voting of grants. A 
* separate demand is made in respect of the grant for each 
Department of Government. Demands affecting reserved 
and transferred subjects are shown separately. Not more 
than twelve days can be allotted by the Governor for the dis-^ 
cussion erf the demands and not more than two days for the dis- 
cussion of a single grant. 

The Council cannot make motions to increase or alter the 
destination of a grant. Only the Executive Government 
can do that. But the Council can move motions either to 
omit or reduce any grant or any item in the grant. 

Special precautions , — ^Now let us consider the precautions 
tliat liave been taken to get over the difficulties to which this 
ftocseiore may give rise, (a) In the first place certain charges 
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of a special or recurring character, mentioned in Section 72D 
(3) provincial contributions, interest and sinking fund 
charges, salaries of certain officials, judges etc., are exempt 
from submission to the vote of the Council ; {b) The Governor 
has the power to authorise such expenditure as may be in his 
opinion necessary- for the safety or tranquility of his province. 

If the grant related to reserved subjects, and if it is reduced 
or not assented to by the Council, and if the Governor certifies 
” that the expenditure provided for by the demand is essen- 
tial to the discharge of his responsibility for the subject 
it can be restored. The Joint Committee made it perfectly 
clear that this power of restoration was real and its exercise 
should not be regarded as unusual or arbitrary. Unless 
the Governor has the right to secure supply for those services 
for which he remains responsible to Parliament, that respon- 
sibility cannot justly be fastened upon him.'’ 

If the grant related to transferred subjects, and if it was 
reduced or refused by the Council, the Governor, if he 
was so advised by the Ministeres, would be justified in re- 
submitting the demand to the Council fcr a re\uew' of their 
former decision. 

Generally of course the opinion of the Council in the mat- 
ter of transferred expenditure will be much more decisive 
than that regarding reserved subjects. 

With regard to Transferred subjects, the Governor has the 
right, in cases of emergency to authorise such expenditure 
as may in this opinion be necessary for the carrying on oi 
any department. 

Cases of the restoration of grants that were either refused 
or reduced by the Councils were not rare. But on account 
of the tactics of the Swaraj Party Members in the Central 
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Pro\'inces and partly in Bengal, the Governors of those pro- 
vinces were obliged to resort on a large scale to one or the 
other provisions of the Act to carry on administration. 

(97) VI— Governor’s Powders with Regard 

TO Legislation. 

We now turn to consider the power of the Governor with 
regard to Leghlation , which is both positive and negative. 

EsserJial Legislation — (Read S. 72-E.) — In as much as the 
Governor in-Council is responsible to Parliament for the re- 
served half he must have adequate power to secure the neces- 
sary legislation. As the Councils have been greatly enlarged 
and as they contain an overwhelming elective majority every 
Government Bill may not pass. The M. C. Report discussed 
various alternatives for securing “essential** legislation ^.g., 
getting the particular Bill (opposed in the local Council) 
passed by the Govemor-General-in-Council, or by the Gover- 
nor General, or by the Governor in Council, or by the Governor* 
In the end of the M. C. Report recommended the use of a 
“ Grand Committee.*’ If a Bill failed to pass in the Council, 
the best course for Government would be to drop it 
altogether ; but if the Govemcr thought the Bill ‘'essential ** 
then he was to refer it to the Grand Committee of the 
Council which was so composed as to have a majority of 
nominated membeTS and which, therefore, would not oppose the 
Bill. But this proposal as to Grand Committee was totally 
rejected by the Joint Parliamentary Committee* They did so 
because in their opinion the Grand Committee did not give the 
Governor the power of securing legislation in a crisis in res^ 
pect of those matters for which he is held responsible, and 
because in respect of ordinary legislation about reserved 
-subjects it perpetuated the sv^tem of securing legislation by 
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what is known as the official bloc ” which was the 
cause of great friction and heartburning. The responsibility 
for legislation on reserved subjects is with the Govemor-in- 
Council, and when the Official bloc has been put into opera- 
tion, it has been put into operation by him, and is merely an 
indirect way of asserting his responsibility. The Committee 
thinks it much better that there should be no attempt to 
conceal the fact that the responsibility is with the Govemor- 
in-Council, and they recommend a process by which the 
Governor should be empowered to pass an Act in respect of 
any reserved subject, if he considers that the Act is neces- 
sary for the proper fulfilment of his responsibility to Parlia 
ment. He should not do so until he has given every oppor- 
tunity for the matter to be thoroughly discussed in the Legis- 
lative Council, and as a sensible man he should, of course^ 
endeavour to carry the legislative Council with him in the 
matter by the strength of his case. But, if he finds that 
caimot be so, then he should have the power to proceed on 
his own responsibility. 

Effect has been given to this recommendation of the Joint 
Committee by 72-E wffiich declares a Bill (rejected by the 
Council) to have passed on the Governor certifying “ that 
the passage of the Bill is essential for the discharge of his 
responsibility for the subject." 

As a safeguard against the abuse of this affirmative power 
of legislation, every such Act has to be reserved, an authentic 
copy being sent to him, by the Governor-General for the signi- 
fication of His Majesty’s pleasure, who may be advised by 
the Secretary of State, and the Act has to be laid before 
both Houses of Parliament. Provision has been made in the 
Act, however, for the avoidance of delay in case of a grave 
emergency by giving the Governor-General power to assent 
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the Act without reserving it, though this of course does not 
prevent subsequent disallowance by His Majesty in Council. 

Non-essential legislation, — ^To turn now to the Governor’s 
powers with regard to non-essential legislation. Relaxation 
of previous sanction will encourage the introduction of 
many Bills in the Council, and they may be amended in a 
manner which the Governor may not approve. In such 
cases, power of certification has been given to the Governor 
under 72-D (5) which should be carefully distinguished from 
the certification procedure of affirmative legislation mentioned 
above. In the former case a Bill or any clause or amend- 
ment thereof (introduced but not passed) certified by the 
Governor as affecting '' the safety or tranquility of his pro- 
vince, or any part of it or of another pro\’ince ” caimot be 
proceeded with. 

A Bill may be not only introduced in the Council but 
passed by it. Then the Governor has either to assent to it or 
veto it, A frequent use of the veto-power is undesirable. 
The Governor can resort to an intermediate procedure 
of and tesetvaiion — under S. 81 A {<2). He may return 

such a Bill for reconsideration with any amendments 
that he may recommend or , (&) he may reserve the Bill for 
the consideration of the Governor-General. Reservation 
is either compulsory or optional according to rules mentioned 
below, (c) Within six months of such reservation he may 
again return the Bill for further reconsideration, with the 
consent of the Governor-General. A Bill thus reaffirmed 
with or without amendments, may be again presented to the 
<iovemor ; (i) If a Bill, reserved for the consideration of the 
Ckivenic«’-Gcneral, is not assented to by him within six 
it lapses, unless it has been, in the meanwhile, re- 
to tile Comidil for reconsideration. 
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Reservation is compulsory for Bills (not previously sanc- 
iioned by the Governor, but passed by the Council) contain- 
ing provisions {a) affecting the religion or religious rites of 
any class of British subjects in British India ; {h) regulating 
the constitution or functions of any university ; (c) having 
the effect of including within a transferred subject matters 
which have hitherto been classified as reserved subjects ; 
[d) providing for the construction or management of light or 
feeder railways or tramways ; {^) affecting the land revenue 
of a province in the matter of period of settlement, or pitch 
of assessment, or modifying materially the general principles 
of land-revenue assessment. Reservation is optional in the 
case of a Bill which appears to the Governor {a) to affect 
any matter wherein he is specially charged under his Instru- 
ment of Instructions, if>) to affect any central subject, ((?) 
to affect the interests of another province. 

A Bill after it has been assented to by the Governor and 
presented to the Governor-General for his assent or veto, 
may be reserved by him for the signification of His Majesty's 
pleasure. 

The procedure of reservation enables the Governor to as- 
certain the views of the Governor-General on important legis* 
lative projects, and the Governor-General also has the oppor- 
tunity of examining the Bill at an intermediate stage. 

(9^ VII— Governor's Powers with Regard to the 
Adbionistration of Transferred Subjects, 

Finally we come to the duties of the Governor with regard 
to the administration of transferred subjects. During the 
transitional period of Dyarchy, he is much more than the 
mere constitutional head of the Province, He is responsible 
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for the appoiotiReiit of Ministers who hold office during his 
pleasure. But he cannot fix the pay of the Ministers which is 
to depend upon the vote of the Councii. The Joint Committee 
say : " Ministers who enjoy the confidence of a majority in 
their legislative Council will be given the fullest opportunity 
of managing that field of Government w'hich is entrusted 
to their care. In their work they will be assisted 
and guided by the Governor, who will accept their advice 
and prcmotc their policy whenever possible. If he finds 
himself ccmpellcd to act against their advice, it will only be 
in circumstances roughly analogous to those in which he has 
to override his Executive Council — circumstances which wiO 
be indicated in the Instrument of Instructions.” — ^The In- 
strument says ” In considering a minister's ad\dce and de- 
ciding whether or not there is sufficient cause in any case to 
dissent from his rpinicn, you shall have due regard io Ms re- 
lations with the Legislative Council and to the wishes of the 
people of the Province as expressed by their representatives 
therein.” 

_The Joint Cemmittee anticipated that the Ministers would 
gjeneraliy act together. The experience of respcnsible Gov- 
ernment in England teaches us that it leads to the cabinet 
system."^ ” It shculd he recognised frem the commencement 
that Ministers may be expected to act in concert together, 
they probably wxuld do so ; and in the opinion of the Cem- 
mittee it is better that they should do so.” 

Two principles emerge frem the foregoing views of the 
Joint Cemmittee : that the Ministers shculd have the confi- 
dence of the majority in the Councii and that they should 
act together. It cannot be said that the experience of Dyar- 
chy during its first three years was in keeping with these 
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principles. This was due partly to the novelty of the whole 
experiment of Dyarchy, partlj^ to the lack of experience of 
representative Government on the part of many members of 
the Councils, and partly to the unwillingness of some pro- 
vincial Heads to give a fair trial to Dyarch3\ Thus there 
was no formation of parties in the local Councils on recognised 
political grounds. Members formed themselves into groups 
on communal grounds, and naturally the Governor, in making 
appointments of the Ministers either rewarded outstanding 
merit or tried to satisfy the claims of different communities^ 
Only in Madras, it would seem, the Governor took the strictly 
constitutional course of imdting the Leader of the dominant 
Non-Brahmin Party to form a ministry. The position of 
Ministers appointed on either consideration wus none-too- 
strong in the Council. The capable Ministers had no following 
in the CouncOs, and wkat I may call “ the communal " Minis- 
ters failed to inspire and lead members of any but their own 
communities. The result wus that the Ministers came to 
depend more upon the support of the Governor than upon 
the vote of the Council and to that extent Responsible 
Government was shorn of its real value. 

Things might have been expected to improve in the recently 
elected Councils. The tendency towards the formation of parties 
on political and communal grounds was strong. But an unex- 
pected twist to the political situation deprived the Councils of 
all their usefulness. In the newly elected Councils, in those 
provinces w^here the Swarajists had a majority, (the Central 
Provinces and Bengal), the respective provincial Heads 
invited the leaders of those majorities to form ministries 
but the leaders refused to accept the responsibility of their 
dominant position. 

21 
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Nor was the second principle namdy of collective 
responsibility put into practice. In some provinces indeed, 
e.g,, Bombay, it was openly asserted that not only Joint 
deliberation between the two halves of Government was a 
rarity but even the Ministers were not encouraged to pursue 
a common policy. The Ministers were treated as heads of 
Departments than as responsible Ministers of the Council. 
One reason why the principle of Dyarchy fell into disrepute 
was the failure on the part of some provincial Heads to 
encourage joint deliberation and collective responsibility. 

Dwelling upon the relations between the Governor and the 
Ministers, the Committee say “ The Committee are of opinion 
that the Ministers ^elected by the Governor to advise him on 
transferred subjects should be elected members of the Legis- 
lative Council, enjoying its confidence and capable of leading 
it- A Governor will have the ordinary constitutional right 
of dismissing a minister whose policy he believes to be either 
seriously at fault or out of accord with the views of the legis- 
lative Council. In the last resort the Governor can always 
dissolve his legislative Council and choose new ministers 
afresh after a fresh election ; but if this course is adopted 
the Committee hope that the Governor will find hims elf able 
to accept such views as his new ministers may press upon 
him regarding the issue which forced the dissolution.” 

Political events in India during the last three years have 
given rise to strange constitutional problems. The Swarajists, 
(in C. P- for instance) by successfully canying motions for the 
reduction of the salaries of Ministeis to a nominal sum,drowed 
tbesT want of confidence in them, with the result that the 
GovenKX* could not persuade any members of the Council 
to become liis Ministers, and had to resort to exceptional 
under the Act. Thus instead of a series of crises 
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arising between the official half on the one hand, and the 
Ministers and the Council on the other (the kind of conflict' 
anticipated and provided for by the Joint Committee), we' 
have the spectacle of a dominant party in the Coimcil making 
'' Dyarchy ” impossible by driving out of office ministers and 
by throwing out the budget. 

Cases of individual ministerial resignations had occurred in 
the past but there was no difficulty in filling up the vacancy . 
But on account of the obstructionist pohcy of the Swarajists, 
resort had to be had to the Transferred Subjects (temporary 
administration) Rules/' They provide that in cases of 
emergency when owing to a vacancy, there is no Minister in 
charge of transferred subject, the Governor (a) shall, if an- 
other Minister is available and willing to take charge of the 
subject, appoint such minister to administer the subject 
poratily or, (6) may, if the vacancy cannot be provided for 
in the manner aforesaid, hi ms elf, temporarily administer the 
subject. The Governor has to -^rtify in«writing that an emer- 
gency has arisen and forward a copy of the certificate to the 
■Governor-General in Council for information. It is temporary 
adminfetration in an emergency by the Governor in person 
that must be carefully noted. The Governor-in-Council has 
nothing to do with the transferred subject. Nor can he 
retransfer transferred subjects to the reserved cat^ory. 
The power of transfer in any case is a confession of the failmre 
of Dyarchy and reversion to the one-man rule of the pre- 
Reforms days. 

It will be observed that this is a Umpomry arrangement. 
If the ministerial vacancy or vacancies are likely to last ic3®g, 
Rules provide that “ the Governor-General in Council may, 
by notification in the Gazette of Ittdia, with the previous. 
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sanction of the Secretary of State in Council, revoke or sus- 
pend for such period as he may consider necessary the trans- 
fer of any provincial subject in any province, and upon 
such revocation, or during such suspension, the subject shall 
not b€‘ a transferred subject/* 

(99) VIII. — Governor and the Services. 

But the difficulties of Dyarchy are not confined only to the 
Council chamber. The position of the Public Services has 
been profoundly altered under the Reforms. So far as the 
transferred Departments are concerned the Services (a) must 
serve under Indian Ministers, and (b) instead of initiating 
policies, must carr}’ out the policies of the ]\Iinisters and the 
Council. Many members of the Services looked with dis- 
favour upon the Reforms not only because iheir personal 
position and prospects would be adversely affected by them, 
but also because they doubted the wisdom of the change. 
The duty of keeping the servants satisfied has been cast 
upon the Governor. “ The Committee think that every 
precaution should be ^taken to secure to the public servants 
the career in life to which they looked forward \ , hen they 
were recruited. If friction occurs, a readjustmei.: f persons 
and places may often get over the difficulty, and the Gover- 
nor must always regard it as one of his mc*i important 
duties to establish a complete understanding between his 
Ministers and the Officers through whom the> will have to 
work/* 

Section 96 -B of the Act and Rules made there under safe- 
guard the interests of public servants. Servants .ippointed 
by the Secretary of State who do not get satisfactory redress 
oi their grievances from their official superiors are to complain 
^ thee Governor and obtain justice. Again, no order adverse- 
Ip the emoluments or pensions, no order of formal 
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censure, or of effecting the transfer of officers can be passed 
without the personal concurrence of the Governor. Tie 
Instrument of Instruction issued to the Governor upon las 
appointment emphasizes his duties in this connection. 

It happened however that even in spite of all these precau- 
tionary measures, many public servants could not contisue 
their service under the changed envirorment of the 
Reforms. ' The Joint Committee was not unprepared for this 
result of the Reforms. “ But if there are members of the 
service whose doubts as to the changes to be made are so deep 
rooted as they feel they cannot usefully endeavour to take 
part in them, then the Committee think it would only be fair 
to those officers that they should be offered an equivalent 
career elsewhere, if it is in the power of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment to do so, or in the last resort, that they should be allow- 
ed to retire on such pension as the Secretary of State in Coun- 
cil may consider suitable to their period of service." Sndi 
Rules were made by the Secretary of State in Council on I5tb 
January 1924. It would seem that as many at 337 Officers 
of the All-India Services permaturely retired from ser\ice by 
the end of December 1923 in view of changes in the 
conditions of service occasioned by the Government of 
India Act of 1919/' 

On the other hand the Ministers complained of their abso- 
lute lack of voice in the appointment of or control over their 
Servants in the transferrrf Ilepartments. The whole posi- 
tion was carefully considered by the Lee Commission whose 
Report is given in a subsequent section. 

( 100 ) IX — Links between the Executi\x and the 
Legislature. 

The Reformed Councils cannot be said to have folly served 
their purpose if they did not affoed ample opportunities t» 
the Members to get an insight into the details of administra- 
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within the exclusive control of the Provincial Legislature. 
But though the widest freedom is desirable the Secretary 
of State in Council must have some control— though defined 
by rules under the Act — over expenditure on transferred 
subjects which is likely to affect the prospects or rights of the 
all-India services which he recruits and controls, or the pur- 
chase of stores in the United Kingdom. In all such cases of 
expenditure, the prev ious sanction of the Secretary of State 
in Council is required. 

Control by the Governor-General in Council. — He has no in- 
dependent powers of control now left to him. This is parti- 
cularly true of transferred subjects. Regarding reserved sub- 
jects, all applications for the previous sanction of the Secre- 
tary of State in Council are in the first instance to be made 
to the Go^’emor-General in Council who may either agree 
with them or disagree with them. In ail cases the provincial 
applications have to be forwarded to the Secretary’ of State in 
Council. 

In the Cliapter on ProviHcial Devolution we have already 
considered the position of the Finance Department and of 
the Audit Department. 

Popular Control: The Com7niitee on Public Accoufits . — ^We 
then come to the control to be exercised b\* the Legislature; 
The enlarged pow'er of voting upon the budget is a way of 
establishing this control. But as the budget-discussion lasts 
only for some days, the Council ought to have some means 
of watching the financial doings, of the executive throughout 
the year and of getting rectified any irregularity in or depar- 
ture from a strict adherence to the budget arrangements that 
it might come across. For this purpose in each Council, at 
the commencement of the financial year, a CommiMee on 
/I ccouwfs is appointed. Its object is ‘"to deal with 
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the Audit and Appropriation accounts of the Province and 
such matters as the Finance Department may refer to the 
Committee/' Two thirds of the Members of this Committee 
are appointed by the Non-official members of the Council, 
the remaining being nominated by the Governor. The 
Finance Member is the Chaimiaii of the Committee. It is 
the duty of the Committee to satisfy itself that the money 
voted by the Council was spent within the scope of the de- 
mand granted by the council. It is also the duty of the 
Committee to bring to the notice of the Council every- depar- 
ture from the budget arrangement which it may have detect- 
€d or which the Finance Department may bring to its cogni- 
sance. TkisCommiiiee on Public Accounts should be distin- 
guished from the Standing Finance Committee wffiich deals 
with new scheme of expenditure. The Finance Committee 
deals with projects of expenditure, the Committee on Public 
Accounts deals with expenditure after it has been incurred. 

{102) XI— COKTROL OVER ADMIXISTRATION. 

In the Chapter on Provincial Devolution we saw how the 
control over provincial administration was relaxed. But 
the Provinces cannot be made quite independent of the 
Central Government so long as the latter is held responsible 
to Parliament for the whole of India. The control of the 
Secretary of State, therefore, must continue, though to a 
defined and diminished extent. The Joint Committee came 
to the conclusion that “ there was no necessity of disturbing 
the then existing state of relations, except to the extent to 
which the Secretary of State relaxes his powers of direction 
and control over local Governments. To that extent the 
Government of India also will withdraw from interv'ention ; 
but India is not yet ripe for a true federal system and the 
Central Government cannot be relegated to the functions of 
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mere inspection and advice. The Committee trust that there 
will be an extensive delegation, statutory and otherwise, to 
provincial Governments of some powers and duties now in 
the hands of the Government of India ; and they trust also 
that the control of that Government over provincial matters 
will be exercised with a view to preparing the provinces for 
the gradual transfer of power to the provincial Government 
and Legislature.” 

Now having regard to the circumstance that provincial 
matters will be henceforward of two kinds — reserved and 
transferred — it is necessary^ to examine further the purposes 
for which the Central Government might interfere with them, 
for it is evident that the occassion and extent of intervention 
must depend upon whether the particular subject was re- 
served or transferred. 

In the case of transferred subjects, the Government of 
India and the Secretary of State can interfere only on specific 
occasions. Thus Devolution Rule 49 lays down the powers 
of superintendence, direction, and control over the local Gov- 
ernment of a Governor’s province, vested in the Governor- 
General in Council under the Act shall, in relation to trans^ 
ferred subjects, be exercised only for the following purposes : — 

(1) To safe^ard the administration of Central Subjects. 

(2) To decide questions arising between two provinces, in 
cases where the provinces concerned fail to arrive at any 
agreement 

(3) To safeguard the due exercise and performance of certain 
powers and duties imposed upon the Governor General in 
Council by the Act, or by Rules made thereunder. 

The case for Reserved subjects is not so simple. Here the 
feitervention cannot be limited to specified occasions. The 
principle is “ that an official provincial Government 
remain amenable to the Government of India, tl% 
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Secretary of State, and Parliament in matters in which it is 
not amenable to the local Legislature." The Joint Committee 
accordingly laid down : “ The relations of the Secretary of 
Satte and of the Government of India with provincial Govemt 
ments should, in the Committee's judgment, be regulated 
similar principles, so far as the reserved subjects are concern- 
ed. It follows, therefore, that in purely provincial matters- 
which are reserved, where the Provincial Government and 
Legislature are in agreement, their view should ordinarily 
be allowed to prevail, though it is neeessary to bear in mind 
the fact that some reserved subjects do cover matter in which 
the Central Government is closely concerned.'' Commenting 
upon the mies made to give effect to this principle, 
the Joint Committee say : " The Committee consider that no 
statutory divestment of control, except over the transferred 
field, is either necessary or desirable. It is open to the Secrer 
tarj^ of State to entrust large powers, administrative and 
financial to the Governor-General in Council and the Provin- 
cial Governors in Council; and he will no doubt be largely 
influenced in deciding whether or not to require reference to 
himself in any given case or whether to interpose his orders 
where reference has been made, by the attitude of provincial 
public opinion as expressed in the provincial legislative council* 
ut these matters cannot be regulated by statutory rules and 
any authority which the Secretary of State may decide to pass 
on to the official Government in India will be a mere delega- 
tion of his own authority and responsibility, for the discharge 
of which in relation to the Central and Reserved subjects he 
must remain accountable to Parliament." 

With regard hoik to transferred and Reserved Subjects the 
rovincial Governments must supply information and re- 
turns m the form required fey the Central Government. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

RESPONSIBILITY TO PARLIAMENT. 

< 103 ) I — IXTRODUCTORV. 

In the last section of the last Chapter we considered how 
and why a certain degree of control will be exercised over pro- 
vincial administration by the Government of India and the 
Secretar\^ of State . The reason w^as that the Central Govern- 
ment and the Secretary of State were still responsible to Par- 
liament for their administration. The essential responsibi- 
lity to Parliament and not to the Indian Electors is the 
key note of the changes — or of the absence of change — in the 
Government of India and the Secretary^ of State in Council. 
All modifications (or their absence) in the old order can be 
shown to be implicit in this fundamental principle of 
responsibility to Parliament. 

The reason for tliis cautious policy was mentioned in the 
Third Formula in the M, C. Report and was thus enlarged 
upon by the Joint Committee : The problem enunciated by 
the Announcement of 20th August 1917 was to design tke 
first stage in a measured progress towards Responsible Gov- 
ernment. Any such stage, if it is to be a real advance, must, 
as the Committee conceive it, involve the creation of an elec- 
^torate, and the bestowal of some share in the work and res- 
ponsibilities of Government on those whom the electorate 
^iiQOses to represent its interests. In the present circum- 
of India, the electorate must at the outset be small 
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and the administrative experience of its pn sentatives mast 
be limited. Before, therefore, the policy of His Majesty’s 
Government can be fulfiUed the electurait: must grow and 
practical experience in the conduct of public ahairs be ea- 
larged. During this period the guaidiansliip id liie peace of 
India cannot be withdrawn from the Ccit^: of the official 
agency which Parliament at present charges with tht duties 
of the administration, and the Committee regard it as an 
essential feature of the polic}* of His ilajesty’s Government 
that, except in so far as he is released front responsibility b\ 
the changes made under this Bill, the Go»vernor-General in 
Council should remain in undisturbed responsibility to Par- 
liament and fully equipped with the necessary powers to 
fulfil that responsibility. 

But from tlie beginning the people must be given an c^ppor- 
timity, and all political wisdom points to its being a generous 
opportunity, of learning the actual business of government 
and of showing, by their conduct of it to some future 
Parliament that the time has come for further extension 
of power/’ 

This dictum of the Joint Committee has kd to two peculi- 
arities in the reorganization of the Central Gc*\'ernment after 
the Reforms : The absence of Dyarchy or Dualism in the 
executive, and (2) a bicameral legislature. 

The generous opportunity spoken of in the last sentence of 
the paragraph has been given in two directions : appointment 
of more Indians to the Executive Council and the enlarge- 
ment of the Central Legislature. 

(104) II— The Executive Council, 

{Read § 36-§ 43). We considered in an earlier section the 
strength and working of the Executive Council before the Re- 
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forms. It consisted of six Ordinary Members and one extraordi- 
nary Member. On account of the growth of centralization a 
host of officials worked under the Members of the Council. The 
-phalanx of Secretaries, Joint Secretaries, Additional Joint 
Secretaries, Deputy Secretaries, Additional Deputy Secreta- 
ries, Under Secretaries &c., of each Member had added enor- 
mously to the size of the Imperial Secretariat. Some reductions 
were made as a result of the process of Provincial Devolu- 
tion, and further reductions were urged by the Retrenchment 
Committee of Lord Inchcape. That Committee suggested a 
regrouping of Departments more in keeping with the 
Reformed regime and at the same time less costly. One 
of the last official acts of Lord Chelmsford had been the pre- 
paration of a scheme of such redistribution of portfolios. But 
it was given effect to, with modifications, by Lord Reading. 
The departments of Education, Health, Revenue and Agri- 
culture were reconstituted into one Department of Education, 
Health and Land. Similarly the Department of Industries 
(created in 1921 on the recommendation of the Indian 
Industrial Commission) and Public Works Department 
were reconstituted into the Department of Industries and 
Labor. The Departments of Foreign and Political affairs. 
Army, Home, Law, Finance, continue as before. A Depart- 
ment has been created for Raffivays and Commerce. The 
division of functions into central and provincial, and the 
process of Devolution shifted the burden of administra- 
tk>ii from the Central to the Provincial Governments. The 
Executive Council had to be reconstituted so as to make it 
siBtable for the administration of Central Subjects, and at 
tise same time so as to introduce more Indians into it. The 
of the old Executive Council was restricted to six 
iB^mbers of whom ikree were required to be men of 
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10 years’ service under the Crown in India, one was required 
to be a barrister of five years’ standing and only one was by 
convention an Indian. The Joint Committee accordingly 
recommended that the limitation on the number of Council- 
lors should be removed, that only three of them should have 
service qualifications and that the legal qualifications 
required for the fourth ^lember may be gained in India a- 
well as ill the United Kingdom and that not less than three 
Members of the Council should be Indians. The Committee 
also pointed out that the Members of the Council drawn 
from the ranks of the public seiv^ants will, as time goes on, 
be more and more likely to be of Indian rather than of 
European extraction. 

The concession as regards legal qualifications means that 
eminent Indian pleaders and Advocates can become Executive 
Councillors even though they were not Barristers. But though 
the number of Indians has been increased they are in no 
way comparable to the “ ministers ” in the provincial 
executives. They are responsible to Parliament and not to 
ihe Indian Legislature. 

Leave ef Absence.— The other provisions regarding the 
working of the Governor-General in Council continue the 
same as before. In one respect, however, the 
were found to be extremely out of date — n a m ely in ti^ mat- 
ter of leave of absence to the highest officials in India e. g. 
the Viceroy, the Commander in-Chief, the Gotomcs, Members 
of the Executive Council etc. These cannot go Home 

on leave, during their tenure of office, unless they rerigned. 
This restriction was imposed at a time when the means of 
communication between India aini England were slow and 
when the officials could not afford to be away fxcm their 
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service, on account of the unsettled state of the countrjv 
But things have now vastly improved ; communications have 
become rapid and convenient ; administration has been 
well-established ; above all there are positive advantages in 
the personal exchange of views between the Home Authori- 
ties and the Government in India. Nothing, indeed, could 
be a better proof of the closest dependence of Indian affairs 
upon the trend of politics in England, and of the responsibility 
of the Official Executive in India to the Secretary of 
State in England than the necessity that should have been 
felt of change in the rules of leave of absence. A Bill to 
that effect has been passed by the Houses of Parliament^ 
Lord Harris, the ex-Govemor of Bombay, characterized the 
absence of such rales as an anachronism and Lord Curzon — 
an ex-Viceroy — termed the absence of the means of personal 
conference and consultation with the Heads of the Home 
Government an absurdity, all the more glaring on account 
of the rapid changes that are going on in England. 
For instance during the three years of office of the present 
Viceroy there have been as many changes the ministry in 
England — the Coalition giving place to the Conservative, and 
the latter making room for the Laboun Government. The new 
rules of leave of absence, therefore, are a striking evidence of 
the closer relations between the Home authorities and the 
' Official * part of Government in India. 

(105) III — ^The Indian Legislature. 

The second method by which a ‘ generous * opportunity 
was given to Indians to learn the business of Government 
(aiKi by no means as a step towards responsible government) 
was tte enlargement of the Indian Legislature. Under the 
Refomas of Lord Morley the Governor-General's Council was 
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so constituted in its executive and legislative character " as 
to ensure its constant and unintermipted power to fulfil the 
constitutional obligations that it owes and must always owe 
to His Majesty’s Government and to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment.” This meant an 0£Gicial majority in the Indian Legis- 
lative Council. But the experience of the disadvantages of 
an othcial majority was so patent that the authors of the 
M. C. Report came to the definite conclusion that no Council 
the composition of which was conditioned hy the necessity 
of maintaining an official majority would possibly be truly 
representative of the interests of the entire country. 
At the same time the responsibility of the Government of 
India to Parliament was to be kept unimpaired. 

Thus the two postulates about the constitution of the 
Indian Legislature were : (i) There ought to be a substantial 
elective majority in the Legislature ; ( 2 ) and at the same time 
the Legidature must not be in a position to withold such 
funds or to obstruct the passage of such laws as the Governor- 
General in Council should think essential for the discharge 
of his responsibility to Parlianient. 

These apparently irreconcilable conditions were met by 
the creation of a bicameral legislature for India. In most 
Western countries the l^latuits have two Chambers-4he 
Upper and the Lower— and there are great advantages in 
having two Houses : A better representation of all the iatanests 
in the country — ^particularly those of capital, land, noliQity trf 
birth etc.— is secured and the Upper Chamber serves the ad- 
ditional useful purpose of bang a * brake ' upon hasty or 
erratic legislation in the Lower or democratic Hoose. 

The M. C. Report, therefore, recommended that there 
should he two Ojambers in the Indian Legislature—'” 
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•Indian Legislative Assembly as the lower Chamber and the 
Council of State afs the upper Chamber. But the M. C. Report 
did not propose- to give to the Council of State the full 
status of an upper Chamber. It was to be merely a chamber 
that could be brought into effective play for the purpose of 
passing, on the strength of its official majority, what the 
Government of India thought to be essential legislation. It 
was to play the kind of part which the proposed "Grand Com- 
mittee " was to play in the Provincial Council. Now we have 
already examined the considerations that led to the rejeetien 
of the Grand-Committtc procedure in ilic local Cour.cils. 
The same consideration^ urgid the Joint Cr. mmittee to op- 
pose the idea of using the Council of State for securing, on 
the strength of its official majority, essential legislation. 

If not a Grand Committee, what then was to be the status of 
the Council of State in relation to the Legislative Assembly ? To 
answer this question \ve must first of all consider the nature 
and extent of control w^hich the Secretary of State w’ill continue 
to exercise over the Government of India. It is obvious 
that if the principle of responsibility to Parliament was to 
be narrowly interpreted then the problem of the composi- 
tion of the Indian Legislature loses half its difficulty and im- 
portance. That Legislature cannot be anything more than 
a mere recommending and registering body, and to the ex- 
tent to w’hich the Legislative Assembly was made stronger 
and more elective, to that extent the Council of State was re- 
quired to be made a narrow and official Body as a counter 
poise to it. B.ut- if the -Government of India W’ere to enjoy 
as large a measure ol indtpcndcnce as was yet compatible 
with their responsibility to Parliament, then the Indian L^s- 
tetoe may occupy an important and unique place under the 
IMocined riegirbi artd the Council of State need not be in that 
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C91SC Ainorf silorinwHirtinJ ( umiuittC)’, XfrHrdincly tlionfUcial 
majority lia< 1 *-ii «li#pLn»d with in tlv r.r.uiiil of State 
though. ii/ursr. ■ dn- iid-i bi-cn tih. n t i mp that tlw forces 
that make fi>r I'on** rv,iti'in an- f.ir -tr- i.c* r m tJ.- ilininril of 
State tli.in t 1 . .iiv in ilie L-.-si-Iat;’-" A— iril<iv. In nit«t 
matter- tin.- i <>»•'!? of the Counci! ■ >{ Statp an rdinate 
with tin-' uf the A'^scmbly. The Conn- L! of •- v, i„. a 
tme S’i.ond Ch.iral*cr, itn useful function rond*!!;.. a. ; ••m- 
prlling ti.' A-.—mb!y tw U-iow more r> ftctii-n ami cari.- upon 
loftidatit- :r. a-un Ti r this purport it w.i- n:< h in fi.rmi *1 
as to i c'lri. tii>‘ *1 tvii'i * fi; tl.<- besi m.-ii .»n«l i<. ! »• nn i ated 

with ail rht- dij?i:ty i>ri..i'«iMtiiinuf -a Ifodyofeloer ■?tut< 'in-.n.'’ 
It h.t-> hi "n ^‘I«o tlcsi'riljcii a* a “ correcting ” ChantUr. 

f ftm^oydfm oi the Council of Stalc.—lhc Report fjoposed 
that the Oiuncil should consist of 50 members with nn (^cial 
majonty. lint in order to be a true Second Qiamber its 
stri-ngth has bctn increased and nie official majority has been 
dispensed with. It is to consi-t of fio members as a 
of whom not more than twenty .ire to be officia!-. and at 
least thirty must be elcctt-d m>.nibi rs. ? A «>f ilir.- Art}. 

ComposiiioH of the dsstfHiWv.—Tht Act fjf b.3 K; j.iid down 
140 as the minimum strength of the Assembly. This number 
may be increased by Rules made imder the Act, provided at 
least 5/7 of the members are elected members, and at least ^ 
of the other [i.e., nmninated) members are non-officials. As 
a matter of fact the actual strength' of the AssemUv is 143 
as ritown in the accompanying table. 
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(106) IV-~CONSTITUENCIES AND FRANCHISE. 

From an account of the composition of the two Chambers 
of the Indian Legislature we pass on to consider the method 
of appointment of the members. The method of indirect 
election that obtained in the old Indian Legislative Council 
w^as rejected. The Government of India rightly observed that 
the work of the Cental Legislature required a wider outlook 
and higher standard of intelligence than could be provided 
in the provincial councils. The members of the Assembly 
must therefore be drawm from a wider electorate with a higher 
franchise. Thus in the place of the district (which is a con- 
venient constituency for the local Council), a Division 
(which is a group of districts) has been substituted for the As*- 
sembly and the franchise has been correspondingly raisecL 
The franchise is shown in the table given for the Bombay 
Council. The representation of the Bombay Presidency is 
as follows. 


Name of Cons- 
tituency. i 

Class of i 

Constituency. ; 

Extent of | No. of 
Constituency . Members 

I. Bombay City.. 

Non-Mahomedan 

City of Bom- ! 

2 

(Non-Mahomedan) 

urban. 

bay. 


2. Sindh (Non- 

N on-Mabomedan 

Sindh . . 1 

I 

Mahomedan). 

3, Bombay — ^N.D. 

Rural. 

N. D. 

r 

4. Bombay C. D. 


C. D. 

2 

5. Bombay S. D. 

ti • • j 

S. D. 

I 

i 6. Bombay City . . 

Mahomedan ; 

City of Bom- 

I 

‘ Mahomedan. 

urban. 

bay. 


1 7 . Sindh Mahome- 

Mahomedan plu- 

Sind ^ 

I 

! dans. 

ral. t 



» 8 . Bombay Euro- 

European!. » .. 

Bombay Pre- 

2 ' 

. peans. 

k t 

sidency. 


1 9. Indian Mer- 

Indian Comn|erce. 

Non-territo- 

I 

ctonts"^ Chamber 

torial. 

— 

* ai^Btireau. - 



I2» 
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List of constituencies entitlt 
Sind (Mahomediiri) 

Northern D. MaliMmidan 
C. D. Mahonir:!, n 

S. D. Mahon;r»ian 
Sind Jagii’lers cc Jarnindars 

Gujrat ^ D) rcan Jairirdhar 
Bombay Miii Owners 
A hmedabad Mill Owners 


} 

} 


tn representation in rotaiwn 
S.ll — The first constL 
^ tuenry in tlie bracket elects 
at the i^t, 3rd and 5th elec- 
I tiun, arid the second consti- 
tU‘'-ra:3’ at evt-rv even 
^ cicctum 


I 


4 


The constituencies for the Council of Stale are even more 
extensive than those for the Assembly and the franchise 
higher still. The following scheme of allocation of Members 
for the Bombay Presidency will serve as an example. 


Constituency. 

Description. 

Extent. 

No. of 
Mem- 
bers 

1 

Bombay (Non- 

Nun-Maiiome- 

Preside nev 

3 

Mahomedan) 

dan. 

1 


Mahomedans 

'Mahomedan . 

. Presidency 
exclii. Sind. 

I 

Sind Mahomedan 'Mahomedan . 

. Sind 

I 

Chamber of Com- 

European 

1 

r 

• Non-Territo- 

I 

merce. 

rial. 

i 

} 

6 


It will be seen that both in the case of the Assembly and 
of the Council of State the principle of Communal represent 
tation has been admitted. 
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It is alway- a tlifficult problem to de^ ise a scheme of fran- 
chise that would give to the Upper Chamber members who 
represent interests sufficiently difterent from those repre- 
sented in the Lowxr Chamber, This diiSiculty is not con- 
fined to India. In all Western countries that have got a 
bicameral legislature precautions are taken to sufficiently 
differentiate between the two Houses. In England, for in- 
stance, the Upper House is the House of Lords representing 
the hereditary landed aristocracy in the countr^\ In 
America, on the other hand, the Senate (the Upper House) 
represents the individual States and is thus constituted upon 
the Federal principle. 

In the Council of State neither the principle of heredity 
nor of federation has been adopted. A possible alternative 
of the representation of the Rulers of Native States was 
rejected, &stly cn the ground that they had recently formed 
a separate Chamber of their ow n, and secondly on the ground 
of keeping the affairs of Briiish India separate from those of 
the Native States. In the end, diversity of composition 
was secured by keeping the franchise sufficiently high to secure 
the representation of the Land Holders — the hereditar3* aristo- 
cracy — of India, and the Capitalists — ^The mercantile aristo- 
cracy. The franchise is also based upon special 'personal 
qualifications g. past or present membership of a Legisla- 
tive Body ; past or present tenure of office cn a Local Autho- 
rity ; President or Vice-President of Municipality or 
District Board ; past or present Unh’ersity distinction ; e,g.y 
Honorary or Ordinary Fellow of the University, the tenure of 
^ce in a Co-operative Banking Society {e.g. Chairmanship) 
the hdlding of a title for literary merit e.g., Mahamahopa- 
dSiyaya and Shams-ul-ulma. The table on page 286-87 will give 
idea of the varying franchise as based upon evidence of 
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Income for the local Council, for the Legislative Assembly 
and for the Council of State. 

{107)V — ^Points of Differenxe between the Covncil of 
State and the Assembly. 


The different] rii franchise for election to the two Chninlxi s 
is not the only point of ^ont^a^t between tli-jm. Thn- in 
the matter of duration, the council of State sits for fiit' 
but the Assembly for three years. This st cures a pi«_>ptr 
check over violent changes in the Indian Legislature, makes 
for continuity of policy and by making the Members of tlie 
Council independent of their constituencies augments their 
authority. 

fa) Presidency . — The President of the Council is appainted 
by the Governor-General from amongst the members of the 
Council and he will generally be an official. The first 
President oi the Lower Chamber, for the first four years, was 
appointed by the Go\'ernor-General. Tlie Joint Committee 
recommended tlrit the first President should be qualified 
by experience in the House of Commons and by a knowledge 
of Parliamentary procedure, conventions and precedents. 
The M. C, Reforms cannot be said to have fallen upon pro- 
pitious times, but one of the few things in w’hich they proved 
particularly fortunate was in the Legislative Assembly ’shaving 
secured as its first President an eminent Parliamentaxian 
like Sir Alexander Whyte. Subsequent Presidents of the 
Assembly will be elected by the Assembly and their pay 
will depend upon the vote of the Assembly. 

{3) The title of Honourable is confiaicd to the Members of 
the Upper House, those of the Lower House being styled 
M. L. A’s, and those of the provincial Councils M. L. C’s. 
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The powers of the two Chambers whth regard to Legisla/* 
tion and Finance will be taken up in the following section. 

(108) VI— Functions of the Indian Legislatuke. 


In considering these functions we shall follow^ the same 
plan of classification w’hich was found suitable in the case of 
the Provincial Councils. 

(i) Interrogator3^ (3) Financial. 


(2) Legislative. 
(4) Deliberative. 


Resolutions 
Motion to adjourn. 


The procedure, in either chamber with regard to the put- 
ing of questions, the moving of resolutions, or of motions- 
to adjourn, is very nearly the same as in the provincial Coun- 
cil and need not be gone over again. With regard to legisla- 
tion and the Budget, however, important differences exist 
on account of the duality of the Indian Legislature, which* 
must be carefully explained. 


Legislation .— proposal to use the Council of State as an 
organ of Government legislation having been totalh^ reject- 
ed, its powers are co-ordinate with those of the Assembly, 
A Bill, therefore, is normally deemed not to have been passed 
by the Indian Legislature unless it has been agreed to by both 
the chambers without amendments, or with such amendments 
as are acceptable to both. A Bill might be introduced in 
either chamber either by Government or, after due notice 
(one month), by a private member. ^ 

The normal procedure of legislation is as follows : A Bifi 
pass^ by the originating chamber is sent to the other chamber 
of the Bill are laid on the table at the next follow^ 
i3ii^ rx^eting of that chamber. After the reqeipt qf the copi^ 
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notice to take tlit Bill into f * LMtlt ratitai i'^ given, and tiio r 
days after, the P>ill i'^ t:ike*r: u\u* ^ r.r-hleration At tins- 
stage i- rcTiiined to tj * n ral provisioiib 

of the Bill : but the details vi Bill ,,o et t lurtlier discus- 
sed. Tht n the Bill generally n k rreki tt > .. It. ( t fommittee. 
After the rr*T'ij'T tjf lh\ rn ki ih».: St Let Ci..inmitke the 
Bill L ncrain kiL n into tt?— LTvritT 'iLd la-'td vvniiout 
amendmeiii- (if f Or-ibl* ), and a te that elk ct ir rent 

to the orieh atire^ ChainiaT”. Ait>T 1 » ira pa^-td by the 

Chamber^ th* laid L -‘Ubrnitti.d tu the- Governor-General 
for lii- a--et t. 

To expeditt. the | a— aei ot a |arti«. ular Bill, it may be 
{instead of being nimad ti* t];e Select Ciaminittee of the 
originating chamber, and laiu on, aeain to the Select Com- 
mittee of the other chamherj referred to a Joint Committee 
of both tlie chambers if tluy agree to resort to this procedure 
by a harnial re^olutiun. To such a Joint Committee' each 
chamber iicTniiiatcs an equal number of mcmlKrs : the 
Committee electing its c<\^n chairman. 

It is essential to understand the exact meaning of this 
procedure by reference to a joint Committee. It is merely 
a device which enables the chamber in which the Bill did 
not originate, to take part by its representatives, in a discus- 
sion on a Bill at a very early stage of its progress. Such a 
procedure is resorted to even in the British Parlianient when 
a peculiarly technical or important matter is emside- 

ration e.g, the Government of India Bill was thus referred tt> 
a Joint Committee of the two Houses. After consideration 
in the Joint Committee the Bill is again dealt with separately 
in each chamber as if it had been d Bill committed to and 
considered by its own Select CcuB^iitfee.” The Bill, when 
passed by the originating chamber, then goes to the other 
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►chamber and is there passed, amended or rejected in the 
usual way by that chamber. The Joint Committee proce- 
► dure is thus merely a device to save time. It does not commit 
either chamber to what happened in the Joint Committee. 
Neither does it presuppose any difference of opinion between 
the two chambers. 

But if there be such a difference of opinion, the two cham- 
bers may agree to have a Jomt Confert7ice “ for the purpose 
of discussing a difference of cpinicn that has arisen between 
them/’ At a Joint Ccnference each chamber is represented 
by an equal number cf members, and the time and place 
of the Conference are fixed by the President of the Coiinca 
of State. 

Should the Joint Ccnference fail to remove the difference, 
the originating Chamber, disagreeing with the amendments 
made by the other chamber, might again return the Bill 
to it intimating its disagiecir.ent with the amencments and 
proposing further amerdirents of its cwd. If these are not 
accepted by the other chan.ber and it insists upon its original 
amendments, it returns the Bill to the originating chamber 
with the intimation that it insists upon the amendments to 
w’hich the originating chamber has disagreed. The origina- 
ting chamber then may either report the fart of the disagree- 
ment to the Governcr-Gcr.eral or allow' the Bill to lapse. 

At this stage it is, that is, w'hen the Bill is j^assed by one 
-chamber but not passed by the ether within six moths of its 
passage in the originating chamber, that the Governor-General 
■can intervene to compose the difference between the two 
chambers. He can, at his discretion, refer the matter to a 
SiUing of both the chambers. The President of the 
CitecS of State presides at this sitting. The members pro- 
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sent at a Joint Sitting may deliberate and then vote to- 
gether upon tilt.* Bill as last pro|v)sed by the originating cham- 
ber, and upon amendments which have teen proposed by 
one and not accepted by the other cIiamhcT. If such amend- 
ments arc affirmed by a majority cf the irtmhcis present at 
a Joint Sitting, the}' are taken as cairied, ard the Bill also 
with tht- amendments, if similarly r.fT.m.cd, is deemed to have 
been duly passed by lolh QiamLcrs. 

Budgit Prcecdure. — ^To turn next to ll c rre’get. The way in 
which budgets are prepared has letn elreed} described. In 
the case of the Government of India, the Accountant-General 
after examining the estimates as prepared Ly the Finance 
Department, issues what is called the * First edition ' of the 
Budget. It is then considered by the Government as a whole* 
A ‘ second edition * of the budget is then prepared containing 
all cliangcs made by the Government. — The Budget is then 
ready for submission to the Assembly. 

With regard to the procedure of the budget, attention 
should be paid to the following points. Voting of the 
budget ; votable and non-votahle demands ; procedure with 
cegaid to Finance Bills ; powers of the two diambers with 
regard to the budget; and the enforcing of accountability^ 

Voting of the BHaSgef.— Tim Rdotms have introduced Um 
important principle of submitting the budget to the wale vt 
the Legi^tive Assembly. The budget is pcesented to the 
Assembly and tbe Council of Stateoo a day fixed by the 
Governor-General. It is presented samdtaneons^ in both 
the CbamberSj the Fmance Member in the Assembly, and 
by the Financial Secretary in the Council ei State. 

There is no discussion of the budget cm the day <m which it 
is presented. After about a week of the presentation of the 
budget, the Assembly enters upon the First Stage f.r., of a 
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genoml usually lasting; for two days. Only the 

main rrincipU-, but not details of the budget can be di^cussed 
at thi^ •stage. The Governor-General ha.s the discretion of 
alwlibhing the distinction between votable and non-votable 
c.xpcnditurc for the purposes of a general discussion. He 
usually communicates his pennission in the form of a message 
to the Assembly. 

After the general discussion commences the .Vet Siajge 
of the budget ix., of voting of grants. A maximum of 15 
days is allowable, though in practice not tnure than a week 
has been aitin. Tlie discussion on anj' one demand is 
limitt.(l to two >la>>. If the voting is not finished by a day 
previously fixed, the l^esident is rt^quired to put forthwith 
at 5 P.M. oil that day evciy question necessaij* to dispose of 
all the outstanding matters in connection with the demands 
for gmnts. 

XoH-voiablc items in the Bttdgei. — Certain items, referred to 
in § 67A (3) of the Government of India Act are excluded 
from the vote of the Assembly. The alarmingly rapid 
growth of the military expenditure induced the Assembly to 
adopt a Resolution in January 1922 that the ncn-votable 
' heads of expenditure also should be submitted to the Assem- 
bly. Tlic wording of § 67A is slightly ambiguous and legal 
oiniiion in England bad to be consulted. The upshot of the 
consultation was that though the Go\'emor-General may, 
at bis discretion, allow a diunssion on non-votable items, no 
authority but that of Parliament conld transfer expenditure 
from the non-\'otuMe to the votable class. About half the 
expenditun. is votable .-and the remaining half is non- 
"votable. 

\..Jhe Finauie Bill.-^Ia addition to the general diampej/^n 
«0(fe:the budget as a. whole and the voting of grants, the Legs* 
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Idtiin o!-** to ron.-Klir ili** ‘ v,i\> jind means' f.t\, the 
projerammi \vhi*’h the Fiiidnn Minibir pmpiM'Si to pr«>* 
vide for tl.i nilitur*.-. It i- tl.t to tmliody all 

prop(>^.ilr ot fr*?h taxation in a '•irj.l* 1-liil tin.* Finance 
Bill aiifl h .iVl‘ tn introduce it i? oLtnir.*' d ol tl.i.- iv ilau <ai 
which the ] r.d,i:tt *'• :?iiljniiurd to ?h* A-sr.n:Mv. TIa I'in- 
anct.‘ Bill I 1 . 1 - to lollow tlu- ol .iV\ • ti.* r Bid. Altir 

leavi to ii.trixlTii.i it lla^ be*.n ;,ruiiU'l, il^.n i- a ^ i.trtil 
.Hill th* n iliv Hill trik*.!' i;:t* oi.-i i* 1 . c: ii-i* 
bv -h.:!*.* .irfl fti.ally thi* -^^ci •dull - ti rax*.'- lt. iindd i-il 
in d',!. :’. A r.d di^* u-*ion on tin Bili a? a \\Lo!i 
thi? ; mit of th».* But la* t. The FinnnfL Bill i> tlitn -s iit to 
the Council f»f Mate who^^c powers an* eo>rirclniate with those 
of tJje A-i't*mbly ivaardini' Lcgiblatiun, 

A- in all Parliamentary couiitriis the Lowtf Chamber B, in 
all matters of finance, supreme. In ca>e of conflict between 
the two Chamlx-rs the Uppt.r must yield to the Lower Chambt r 
in th».* end. Thus the Council of Stale cannot propoM* an 
amendment to the Finance Bill which is miacceptablc tu the 
Assembly. For a difference between the two chambers l an 
be removed by one of two ways only t zs., ntgotiation or by 
a Joint Sitting. But the latter falls out of question in the 
case of a Finance Bill, because the Governor-General am 
intcr\*ene and call a Joint Sitting for the purpose of sotvhig 
the deadlock only after the lapse of six months after the 
failure of either chamber to pass a Bill. A Finance Bill can- 
not stand for such a length of time (for otherwise taxt*s ran 
not be gathered) and therefore the Cotmeii of State must 
alw'ays assume a compromising attitude. 

Powers of the iu:o Chambers with regard to the Bud;:ct. —The 
Budget is presented simultaneously to the Upper Cluuribrr 
which can hold a general discussion ; but the voting uf Lsrants 
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iully read. ''The Protection to Indian Princes Bill furnished 
the hrst occasion to the Governor-General for the exerise of 
this power. This Bill was projected by Government to pre- 
vent the dissemination of books, newspapers &c., containing 
matter calculated to excite disaffection against the Princes 
or Chiefs of States in India. In the opinion of Government 
this measure became necessary after the repeal of the Press 
Laws, on account of the Treaties existing with the Indian 
States, and the Chamber of Princes also had urged the adop- 
tion of such a measure. But the Legislative Assembly took 
the unprecedented step of refusing leave for its introduction; 
The Governor-General then certified that the Bill was essen- 
tial for the interests of Biitish India, and recommended it to 
be passed in the form in which it was presented. It was 
passed by the Council of State ; and despite efforts to secure 
a compromise with the Assembl}^ it became an Act without 
the assent of that chamber. 

During the discussion on that Bill the President of the 
Assembly thus expounded the meaning of § 67 B. Ordinarily 
a Bill may be introduced in either chamber, though it must 
pass in hoih chambers and receive the assent of the Gover- 
nor-General before it becomes an Act, 

Now a Bill may (£?) be given leave to be introduced and 
passed either in the (originally) proposed or (subsequently) 
recommended form ; or (b) be given leave to be introduced 
but not passed in eitht r form ; ur {c} not be given leave to be 
introduced at ail. 

Such a Bill, in every case, has to be sent to the other 
chamber. If the latter refuses leave to introduce, or fails to 
pass in the recommended form a Bill passed by the other 
diamber {case a), the Govcrnor-General^may eerily that the 
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passage of the Bill is i— ential f. r the ?afety, tranquility, 
interests of British India or anv thereof, and thereupon 
■tte Bill becomes an Act of the Ir.dian LiJ^islature on the 
Covemor-Generars signing it, nntuithfrtrinclirig th.it it has 
not been consented to by both chairibers. 

If the Bill be one that has not l>t._n given leave to be inlit- 
duced or has failed to pass in the it.i:orrin:frr!f,fl form 
i & c), the Governor-General may certify that the passage cf 
the Bill is essential for the safety, tranquility or interests ol 
British India or any part thereof, and thereupon the Bill shall 
be laid before the other chamber anti if it is consented to by 
that chamber in the form recommended by the Govcmoi- 
Gencral, it shall become an Act on the signification of tlie* 
Governor-General’s assent or if not so consented to, it shall be 
an Act on the Governor-General’s signing it. 

It will be seen that the Government of India Act desires 
the Governor-General to secure the assent of one chamber if 
not of both, though it gh'es him rlic power to pass a Bill, 
in the absence of the assent of either chamber, by i^igning it. 

Every such Act made by the Governor-General must be 
before each House of Parliament for eight days and 
receive the assent of His Majesty in Council. This Parlisa- 
mentary confirmation will be a chock upon an extensive ot 
improper use of this powder of autocratic legislation. In a 
state of emergency (e, g. in the case of a Finance BiU), how- 
-ever, an Act may come into operation forthwith, subject t« 
disaUowance by His Majesty in Council, 

Preceding to consider the case of non-essential legislation— 
Here the first safe-guard lies in the requhement of * previous 
-sanction * which is necessary under Section 67 (2), For a 
Bill which has been introduced in the Legislature but whidh 
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the Governor-General thinks “ affects the safety ot tranquility 

British India or any part thereof/' a certification to that 
effect will secure its immediate withdrawal. The Governor- 
General can also ‘ return ' such a Bill to the Legislature for 
reconsideration. It ,will be seen that the provisions are 
similar to those described in connection with the Provincial 
Councils. 

The power of stopping legislation by means of certificatiem 
should be distinguished from that of affirmative legislation 
by certification. 

To turn to the case of essential Funds : Here the Govemor- 
(jeneral iu Council has been given the power of restoring 
grants that liave been reduced or rejected by the Assembly. 
The power is quite similar to that of the Pro\Tncial Governor 
with regard tc» th.c same subject of essential funds and has 
been already considered in that connection. 

The salt-tax controversy of 1923-24 throws light on the 
relative powers of the two Chambers and that of the 
Governor General. Proposal to raise the salt-tax from 
Re. to Rs, 2-8-0 per maund was made in the 

Finance Bill. This doubling of the tax was negatived 
by the Assembly. The Finance Bill w’as sent to the Council 
of* State and there passed, thus reversing the vote of the 
Assembly. The Bill was again introduced in the Assembly 
with the recommendation of the Governor-General that it be 
passed in the form in which it had emerged from the Council 
of State. But this motion veas rejected. The Governor- 
General certified the Bill under sections 67 (B) of the Act 
and thus the salt tax was doubled. 

Cn/idsm.— Unfortunately the occasions on which these 
pavers were invoked by the Governor-General were not few 
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during the short life of the Indian Lrd-l.ituir. ' The Prc^- 
tection to Indian Princes Bill *' was ?. M ; this power.; 
the Salt-tax was doubled by the same pr* » • 1 ire : and various 
demands that were reduced or rejected xh A-'-ernbly 
were certified and restored by tJ^e Govtn:* 'al. It is 

clear from the frequent exercise cf such j rivers tliat the 
aijsencc of responsibility in the case of the tif.\crrn.* rt of 
India to the Indian people is not imaginan.' but rcai. 

The Assembly’s power over the purse is even more limited 
than that over legislation. Two restrictions have been im- 
posed on that power, (a) On the analogy .suggested by the 
Consolidated Fund Charges in the Imperil Parliament certain 
charges of a special or rcurrisg nature set out in Section 67A 
of the Act, e.g.,the cost of defence, debt charges etc. have been 
exemptc*! from the vote. As already noted, the Assembly 
can only — and tliis at tfie discretion of the Governor-General 
— discuss this non-vutable part of the budget. (6) And even 
with regard to the vetahk part, the G< vm rr-General has 
been given the power of resiorint^ any irraut \vhic!i \vas re- 
fused by the Assembly if he certitics that the grant is i.cces 
sary for the fulfilment of his responsibilities for the good 
government of the country. 

The Govenunent of Lord Chelmsford were opposed to the 
principle of submitting the budget to the voic of the Assembly, 
RS they could easily anticipate the difficulties that would arise 
if the demands refused by the Assembly were restored by the 
Governor-General. ” We are profoundly unwilling to accept 
the untried restorative power. \^’e believe that such a power 
could not possibly be used with the frequency that the situa- 
tion win demand. If we admit that the Legislature may 
vote the budget, we recognise that the Legislature has nor- 
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mally financial control, and therefore, may shape the* policy 
•f the executive Goverment except on those extreme occa^ 
sions when the latter calls up its last resources and overrules 
the Legislature. To grant such powers to an Assembly 
whose capacity in matters of Imperial importance is still 

quite unknown, would, in our opinion be quite unsafe A 

state of sustained hostility must ensue between the Executive 
and the Legislature unless — and this is in practice the more 
probable consequence — ^the nom^al control of finance, and 
therefore, of policy passes entirely to the Legislature- What 
we accept both as regards Reserved and Central Subjects is the 
influence of the Legislature, and what we definitely reject is 
this controh We undertake to weigh carefuU^^ the suggestions 
of the Legislature in regard and finance, and w^e hold that, 
in that Government which is the keystone, this is all that 
can be safely allowed in the initial decennial period. " 

It cannot be said that this ** Restorative pow’er has been 
«sed sparingly. The Joint Committee had indeed expressly- laid 
it down that the power was real and was m.eant to be exercised 
• * if and when necessary The Provincial Governors as well as 
the Governor-General have frequentlj^used the power. The ex- 
treme financial stringency — ^in provincial and Central finance — 
that sj-nchronised with the first Reformed Legislatures, the 
substantial portion of the budget that was altogether excluded 
from the vote of the Councils, and the frequenej* with which 
rejected demands w’c-re restored went a long way to bring the 
Reforms into disfavour. Public opinion was w*ell pronounced 
on matters like the doubling of the SaJt-ta!x, or the appoint** 
ment of the " Lee Commission on the Public Services.” But 
in the one case the tax was * certified ' and then imposed^ 
and in the other case the demand was restored. This last 
was definitely a case where the Assembly tried to shape tha 
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policy of the Executive by means of its financial powers but 
It was not allowed to do so. 

The manner in which the Executive allowed itself to be 
inHuenced the Legislature was (i) ftr-^tly by accepting all- 
round CMfs in the budget e.g. the 5 per cent, reduction in all 
departments in the Central Government ; or the cut of 60 lues 
in the Bombay budget two jears ago— and in many otlit r 
casc*5 ; (2) By rippointing ‘ Reircnchnitnl Ccmmifiees * 

in all pR.rinces, the most celebrated of tliem being that 
under Lord Inchcape dealing with Central finance. The 
Rej;>ort3 of these Committees have brought out, in the most 
pointed manner, how evcrj’wliere expenditure has gone 
beyond reasonable limits, and the Rep<n'ls lia\ e made radical 
proposals for tccnomy. If only some of these proposals 
were acted upen considerable sco[Xj will have been given 
to the useful activities ut the Councils. (3) By not restoring 
a demand, wl.crc ro sj ccial principle was involved. e,g. the 
Asstmti} ’s reiu'-Li tu cnirt money to Lc rd Lytton*s Com- 
mittee on Indian students tc \islt India. The Secretary' of 
State did not press fer the vi^it of that Cemmittte. <4) by 
not imposing taxes epnesed by ihc Ccuncil r.g., the Stamp 
Duty in the Bombay Council. (5) By accepting Resoluticms 
suggesting important cconcmies cr impic\ciT*cnts in Finance 
c.g.. Separation of Railway Finance frem the rest uf the Indian 
budget, the Fiscal Policy, the Frontier Policy, etc. 

In fact the root cause of the failure of the Reforms to 
satisfy the people will be found in their financial provisions. 
A proper redistribution of the burden of taxation between 
Imperial, Provincial and Local authoiities— is the sine qua non 
of the success of Responsible Government in India, and no 
Committee can do more useful work in that direction than 
the one recently appointed to investigate this cuesticn. It 
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is by far the most important Committee incidental to the 
working of the Reforms. 

(109-A) Tendencies in the Indian Legislature. 

It is important to understand why the Indian Legislature 
was given the bicameral form. It was felt to be anomalous 
to leave the autocracy of the Viceroy undisturbed when the 
powers of control of the Secretary' of State were being relaxed 
and the provincial governments were being made more in- 
dependent. But as the Central Government was not to he 
made responsible to the Legislature, only the latter vas de- 
mocratized, the Council cf State acting as a check over the 
Lower Chamber. 

But from the constitutional point of view’, w’c get here 
an irresponsible legislature and an irremovable executive. 
Conflicts between them on matters of legislation and finance 
were ine\dtable and in the end the Viceroy, by his powers of 
certification, set at nought the Legislature. Though the re- 
petition of deadlocks has contributed to the demand for the 
amendment of the Constitution, it has brought about a result 
on which Lord Meston makes this profound observation : 
^'The purpose of the arrangement was clearly to habituate 
the executive, even in discharging their own responsibilities, 
to rely more and more upon the support of their legislatures, 
and less and less upon the support of the British Parliament 
accorded through the Secretary of State. Under the old dis- 
pensation, if a Viceroy proposed to introduce a new policy 
lie bad to persuade the Secretary of State of the necesaty 
lor it and of its wisdom ; he had also to get the Secretary uf 
SiNrte’s consent to the measures for financing it. Under the 
MV dispenaatioa the Secretary of State vill be di£Bcult to 
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persuade, unless the scheme has first obtain^] the blessing of 
the Indian legislature. The Viceroy c.{ thf future will con- 
sequently tend, in increasing tn crinsnlt Indian 

t^inion first, and to count on its ?urp' rt rcsiLcr than on the 
academic approval of Whitehall or in precise- 

ly similar fashion, the provincial GovcITxr^ will (*n:r to 
lean on their local legislatures rather than on tlx tnriats 
at Delhi. Thus, under a puzzling coii-Ttnutional turn *1* le 
is being efi'ected a remarkable tran^furcnce of p.wt: ^ i iit 
least uf influence so significant as to be barely distingu>l ;.i le 
from power. Whether Parliament appreciated the extent to 
W'hich it is divesting itself of authority over India, may 
sakly be doubted. But it is in this undemonstrative fashion 
that the future polity of the British Commomvealth is Ixing 
established.’' 

(llOi VUI— Closer Relations bftween the Exf.<'U- 

IIVE AND THE LEGISLATURE. 

Though Responsibility has not been introduced in tlie 
Central Government and thus though there are no ‘ minis- 
ters' in the Government of India provision w’as made to 
bnng about closer relations betw’een the Executive and the 
Legislature. The Executive Councillors are ex-^fficio rocnar 
bers of one or the other C 3 iamber of the Indian Legislature. 
The Act also allows the Govexnor-Geneial to appoint fran 
among the Members of the Assembly Council ScerdMries to 
hold office during his pleasure and to discharge such duties 
in assisting the Members of his Executive Council as he may 
assign to them. A few such appointments have been made 
fa the Provinces, but so far no appomtment has been made 
ia the Central Government, In fact, a Resolution recom- 
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mending such appointments was defeated in the Legislative 
Assembly. It would seem that the dif&culties in the way 
of making such appointments, both frcm the point of view 
of Government and the non-ofBcial members in the Indian 
Legislature are great. That there are advantages in such 
appointments is clear; the Secretary gets administrative 
training ; he relieves to some extent the permanent officials 
in the Secretariat ; he serves to bring into closer contact the 
Government with the Assembly. But such Secretaries will be 
occupying an anomalous position in the Central Executive, 
particularly as there are no popular ^tinisters in that Execu- 
tive- Such a Secretary will have to sen'e tw’o masters : his own 
constituency and the political party, if any, to which he belongs 
on the one hand, and the Government into whose working he 
has been allowed to prj". There would be also difficulties 
about his pa\\ For all these reasens the Assembly did not 
accept the Resolution. 

Finally there are the appointments of various Standing 
Committees. The Government cf Lord Chelmsford were 
originally opposed to such Ccm.mittces on the ground that 
they w’ould impede business, induce delay, weaken the sense 
of responsibility of the executive, open the door to intrigue, 
and though avow’edly advisory in character, will gradually 
come to engross the powers of the executive." 

But in January 1922 the Assembly adopted a Resolution 
in favour of such Committees and they have since been ap? 
pointed. They consist of 5 members, three being selected 
from panels of 9 members frcm the Assembly and two 
from the Council of State. They have been appointed to 
advise on subjects in the Home Department, the Comm^ 
cree Department, the Department of Education Health and 
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Land, and the Department of Industries and Labour. Re- 
ference has already been made to the Standing Finance 
Committee attached to the Finance Department. 

(Ill) IX — Home Apministratiox. 

Principle of relxaiion of Parliamcfilary Control. We 
have now seen how the essential lesponsiLility of the 
Government of India to Parliament been secured. But 
this will place the Secretary cf State for India with respect to 
Indian Adminietraticn in a pcsiiitn quite difititnt frem that 
of the pre Kefom'S day>. Reference has been made to the 
rigid contn 1 he iX‘ rcircd o\tr that ecministialu'n and the 
autocratic pc L - l.i.d come to cccu] y in his own Council 
and with respect t‘i i ‘arliair.ent. and fmally to the indifference 
of Parliament to Jr.iiaii afuiiis. 

Now the Fourili l\ujiula of the M. C, Report laid down : 

in proportion as the fcieeoirg fdarccb take effect, the 
control of Parliament and t!.r Stcrctaiy of State over the 
Government of India and I ruvincial Govtri^mtnls must be 
relaxed." 

Sir James Brunyate distinguished between three methods 
by which power could tc transferred frem a higher to a lower 
authority namely, Devoluiicn, Dchgaiicn and Conveniion. 

Devolution. — ^Mc^ins a practically complete transference of 
power and responsibility together, such as is effected 
in the Provincial transferred subjects. In this case what 
Parliament surrenders is taken by the Provincial Councils.. 
Here the Secretary of State cannot be held continuously 
answerable to Parliament in any effective sense. But, as 
already explained, as between the Secretary of State and the 
Government of India there can be no De\"olution. 
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Delegation * — Consists in the transfer of power in minor 
matters to a lower authority ; as to an agent by the principal. 
It does not imply, in its nature, any corresponding shifting 
of responsibility l3dng on the transferer who continues to 
exercise ultimate controL 

Considerable delegation of poiver had been effected even 
before the Reforms. Its necessity and Vtidening w’ere em- 
phasized by the Reforms. 

Convention . — ^In any case, however, the principle of dele- 
gation is of limited application. It must be supplemented 
by the third method namely Convention i*e., a recognised and 
well understood practice, which is not hardened into Rules. 

Section (igA) of the Act authorizes the Secretary of State to 
make Rules for ‘ regulating and restricting ' the exercise of 
his powers of Superintendence, direction and control. It is 
e\Tdent that the occasion and extent of the intervention 
of the Secretary of State must depend upon whether a subject 
is central or reserved or transferred. In regard to the last 
alone Devolution is possible. A number of Rules (known as 
Devolution Rules) were framed under the Act and 
many of them have been mentioned in their proper place 
in the preceding pages of this book. In the transferred sul> 
jects — ^the control of the Govemor-General in Council and of 
the Secretary of State has been restricted to specified purposes 
and within the narrowest possible limits. The Secretary of 
State can intervene (i) to safeguard the administration of 
central subjects ; (2) to decide questions between two provin- 
ces, failing an agreement between them; (3) to safeguard 
IsQperial interests; (4) to determine the position of the 
fGcyexnment of India in respect of questions arising between 
Sl& and other parts of the Britidi Empire ; {5) to safeguard 
due exerdse and performance of any powers and duties 
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possessed by or imposed upon the Secretarj' of State in Coun- 
cil under or in connection with action relating to the ofiftce 
of High Commissioner, the control of pro\incial borrowing, 
the regulating of the Strvices, the duties f»f the Audit Dc'port- 
ment and certain other rules. 

In regard to the Central and Reserved Subur ts, for which 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State are still 
responsible to Parliament, the Joint Cemmitru', afor the 
most careful consideration, came to the conclusion that no 
Sfaiufory specification of purpose could be made ; but in 
practice the conventions which now govern thcbC relations may 
wisely be modified to meet fresh circumstances caused by 
the creation of a Legislative Assembly with a large elected 
majority. In the exercise of his responsibility to Parliament 
which he cannot delegate to any one else, the Secretary 
State may reasonably consider that only in exceptional cir- 
cumstances should he be called upon to intervene in matters 
of purely Indian interest where the Government and L^isla- 
turc of India are in agreement ” — ^and so alse* in the case of 
nnanimity between a provincial Government and Legislature. 
An important instance of such a convention is with regard 
to the fiscal policy of India, to which reference will be made 
in the next Part of this Book. 

Separatiom of the Agency and Political FimctMfu Ac 
Secretary of State.— Jjet us next consider the efiect of *!>*<*» 
new returns upon the Secretary oi State m Conndlt 
As the successor of the Court of ]>ireGtors and the 
Board of Control he had come to discharge two distinct kinds 
of functions— Some were purely of an ageitcy— nature eg| 
raising of loans, incurring capital eay e ndr t nre, purchase of 
stores for the Government India, pajrment of penaons- 
etc.; his other functions comprised correspondence with 
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India and the exercise of Superintendence, direction and 
'Control of the Indian administration. 

High Commissioner for /wdia.— Now a clear separation of 
the agency functions from those of a political complexion 
is one of the first results of the Reforms. The purely agency 
functions have been transferred to a High Commissioner for 
India. Sir William^feyer was the first High Commissioner 
and the present incumbent of the office is the distinguished 
Indian Sir Dadib^ Dalai. It is no figure of speech to say 
that the appointment of the High Commissioner for India 
in London is the outward visible sign in London of the new 
status of India, approximating her to that of the Dominions. 
The other Dominions have similar accredited High Commis- 
sioners in London and they are a symbol of their independent 
status. The High Commissioner is a ser\^ant of the Govern- 
ment of India and has little to do with the Secretary of State. 
His pay is paid out of Indian revenues. A number of sundry 
functions f.g., those relating to the Stores Department, the 
Indian Students' Department, the training of probationers 
to the Civil Services, passages, purchase of quinine etc. have 
been made over to him. 

The India Council . — The Secretaiy?” of State in Council will 
henceforward be confined to his proper political function of 
supervising the Government of India. Now it cannot be 
said that in the discharge of such functions the India Council 
ji.fi., of the Secretary of State) had played, even before the 
Reforms, any glorious part. They merely entailed reduplica- 
,tion of work, delay, and a close restriction of the powers of 
Government of India. Reference has been made to its 
juethod of working through Committees, its weekly meetings 
The procedure .was prtescribM by the Act of 1858, and 
conditions had entirely changed since thto, nothing 
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had been done to adapt the proa?duie to the changed circum- 
stances. 

Lord Crewe’s Cmnmittee that was speciaUy ap- 
pointed to inquire into the Home Admin^tratkei cd India 
came to the conclusion that th«re was no (.cnstitutional 
function of the Secretary of State in Cour.cii uliirh could not 
equally weU be discharged by the Sccretan* of State. They 
therefore recommended the abolition of the CcurxD. This 
-radical proposal was quite in keeping with the Indian point 
of view — Ux even the late Mr. Gokhalc had said in his ' poli- 
tical testament ' that the Council should be abolished and the 
position of the Secretary of State approximated to that of 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies.”* 

Thus though the case for the abolition of the Council was 
sufficiently strong, the idea of doing away with a body ol 
more than 60 years’ standing was too radical to be aocqrted 
by British politicians. It was opposed by authorities on the 
Indian Constitution like Sir Courteny Ilbcrt whose recent 
death every student of Indian Constitution must lament, arxi 
' actual administrators like Mr. Austen Chamberlain. The Joint 
Cennmittee also was not in favour of abolition. “ They tbmk 
that at any rate for some time to come, it will be abklntefy 
necessary that the Secretary of State should be advised by per- 
aous of Indian experwoce, and they are convinced that if no 
sndi Conrtdl existed theSecietary of State wouU have to fnm 
an informal <nie if not a formal one. Tberefoie, they thmh 
it much better to contirme a body which has all the advan- 
tages behind it of tradition aird aathority. • 

' But tboqgh the Council was thus sufieied to continue as 
a pis aOer, both its constitution arid pcbcedlue were radically 
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altered. In reframing the constitution the chief object was 
to bring it into a more living contact with the rapidily 
changing conditions in India. This W'as done (i) by intro- 
ducing more Indians in it, and {2) by shortening the period 
of service upon it. Similarly power has been given to the 
Secretary of State to frame rules for the transaction of busi- 
ness in the Council. Thus the necessarj’ amount of elasticity 
has been introduced into the relation of the Secretary of State 
wdth the Parliament on the one hand, and with the Govern- 
ment of India on the other. 

Position of the Secretary of State . — ^For it should not be for- 
gotten that if the Reforms have from one point of view relax- 
ed Parliamentary control over the Government of India^ 
they have from another point of \iew strengthened that con- 
trol. “ Imperialism " and the Great War increased the 
interest of Parliament in the affairs of India, and the Govern- 
ment of India Act has thrown upon it responsibilities for the 
proper discharge of which it must maintain that interest 
without abatement. 

With regard to the Secretary of State his immediate and 
personal dependence upon Parliament was emphasized in 
four or five ways, (i) His position as the constitutional 
head of the Government of India was brought into reliei by 
the appointment of a separate High Commissioner for India^ 
(2) The old myth of the India Council as a statutcry check 
over the Secretary of State with its pew er of ‘ financial veto ’ 
was openly given up, and the Council was reduced to the 
status of what it had actually become, namely an advisory 
body. {3) His salary was transferred to the Home Accounts^ 
Such a transfer was alw^ays demanded by public opinion in 
India, on the analogy of the salary of the Secretary of State 
JIdt Colonies, on the ground of fairness to the Indian tax- 
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payer, that England, in juRtice, ought to bear, on Imperial 
considerations, what after all was a small sum compared 
with the enoimcus advantages she rZcrhfd in diverse ways 
trom India remaining a part cf the Eiiiirh lln.piie, and 
finally on the ground that it would nahe tie irtenlary of 
State more amonahlc to Parliaxrcntarv* oi:i:c:fn. Aoctrd- 
ingly Parliament oentritutes the sum cf Ks. towards 

th- India Office establishm.ent— the sum ir eluding the Salary 
of the Secretary’ and the Parliairxntaiy' Ui der S* trLtar> oi 
State for India, and the administrative ard pcIilKa! expen- 
ses of the India Office. As Ilbert observes, this impor- 
tant change brings the administration of India Cffce under 
the direct and recurrent criticism of Parlicncnt, lihe tlial of 
other Departments of the British Government.* 

:4) The power 01 disallowing Acts of the Indian Legislatures 
— Central, as well as Provincial— has been vested in His 
Majesty in Council by the Act of 1919. And he is to be 
advised in these matters by the Secretary cf State. 

Further the Secretaiy’ of Stale has been given extensive 
powers of making Rules under the Act, and zi; the exercise of 
this function he is ren aired either to get Parlianientaiy 
sanction before the Rules are made, c»r Parliamentary rati- 
fication after they have been made. 

(5) Before the Reforms India was outside the pale of party 
politics in Parliament. But an influential section of the 
Liberal and progressive elements in the House of Commons 
had always formed an informal Association to represent the 
claims of India. During the War the advantages of negotia 
ting directly with one or the other Party — and particularly 
the Labour Party— were . empbasiiied and Parliament 
itself felt the necessity of taking a continuous interest in 
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Indian problems. The inestimable work which the Joint 
Committee had done in helping the passage of the Govern- 
ment of India Bill through Parliament obviously .suggested 
the continuance of that method. The Standing Joint Com- 
mittee does not possess any statutory functions. It has 
a purely advisory and consultative status. One important 
function of this Committee is the examination of Rules made 
under the Act of 1919. 

(6) A further development in the same direction is the an- 
nouncement that the present Secretary of State for India 
has formed a Cabinet Committee to consider Indian Affairs, 
with authority to consult members of the India Council and 
others. All these things are an evidence of the quickened 
interest of Parliament in Indian Affairs. 

(112) -Responsibility of Parliament. 

The measures enumerated above will not, by themselves, 
enable Parliament to discharge its duties towards India. 
The Announcement of 1917 declared that the time and 
maimer of each advance (towards Responsible Government) 
can be determined only by Parliament upon whom responsi- 
bility lies for the welfare and advancement of the Indian 
peoples. Parliament proposed to discharge this duty by 
ihe appointment of a Parliamentary Commission after the 
■expiration of 10 years from the passing of the Act."' The 
Government of India Act with its novel device of Dyarchy 
in the provinces made the appointment of some such Com- 
mission inevitable. “ Dyarchy by its very nature was a tran- 
^sntional form of Government. It was a half-way house to 
Responsible Government Sir Courteny Ilbert compared 
il •• to one of those caravansaries which would be run up 
for an Indian Prince to meet a temporary need, and 
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which could be eaaly removed or transformed when the need 
had passed.* 

But this temporary structure would not satisfy Indians. 
Another metaphor would bring out the opposing points of 
view of looking at the Constitution. The present Secretary 
of State compared the Government of India .\ct to a sea 
worthy vessel and said that it should cam.* Indians across if 
only they would get into it and row. To this Pandit Mutilal 
replied ; It may be seaworthy but what we want is not 
only a sea- worthy’ vessel but a vessel big enough for our 
cargo, big enough to accomodate the millions of passengers 
that have to cross over from servility to freedom. (Debate 
in the Assembly on loth March, 1934.) 

The case for the appointment of a Commission for the 
revision of the constitution was thus put by Sir William Duke 
‘ It seems certain that the working of a measure which is ex- 
perimental in character, and even if completely successful 
will only have provided an instalment of the objeetc stated 
in its preamble, must in any case be brought under review, 
at no very distant date. There are obvious dangers in fixing 
that date in advance, particularly in case it should prove 
too remote. These objections should, however, be out wdghod 
by the inducement to make the best of a system whkb most 
continue for a definite period, and by the patience wfakb 
should result from the knowledge that there will be a 
certain and not too distant opportunity for comaderaticai of 
the case for further advance." 

The warning here given of the danger of fixing a distanf 
date for revision did not prove unfounded. Within two years 
of the passing of the Act, the Legislative Assembly passed a 
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Resolution (in September 1921) recommending that the 
Secretar}^ of State, in view of the progress made by India on 
the path to Responsible Government, should get a re-exami- 
nation or revision of the Act at an earlier date then 1929. 
But this Resolution came after the resignation of Mr. Mon- 
tagu and the advent of the Conservative ministry to po\^er 
under Mr. Bonner Law. The Secretary of State for India 
in that Ministry — Lord Peel— did not see the necessity of 
amending the Act so soon. He maintained that the Consti- 
tution of 1919 was sufficiently elastic, and that there was 
considerable room for progress within the structure of that 
Constitution without amending it. Again though the Indian 
Legislatures had given proof of their merits, the merits and 
capabilities of the electcrate who are the last foundations of 
Responsible Government w^ere not tested by time and expe- 
rience. And finally, he argued, that the experience of six 
months w’as too limited to form a just estimate of the success 
or otherwise of the new provincial executives/* 

Three things happened in the meanwhile which brought 
the question of the revision of the constitution to the fore- 
front. (i) The dissatisfaction with and open hostility to the 
Reforms on the part of a small section of the European ele- 
ment in the Public Services were openly avowed both in Indiit 
and in England. Many w'ere even prepared to retire from 
the Indian Service ; and fewer English youths were forth- 
c»ming as candidates for recruitment. The question of the 
improvement of the prospects of the Public Services was 
pressed upon the Conservative Government which finally 
appointed the “ Lee Commission to go into that question. 

appointment of this Commission was used as an. argu- 
wemt in favour of reviewing the W'hole Constitution .of .India, 
{aj Then the Labour Party linder Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
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came to power in England. (3) In India, political parties, so far 
as entry into the Councils was concerned, assumed three forms. 
{«) There were the ** No-changers ” ?.(?., who did not see 
any reason to change the Congre-s cietd of boycotting the 
Councils; [b] then there was the growing party of thi Swarajists 
who wished to enter the Councils with a view to * wn ck ' the 
Reforms, .c} And finally there Ivas the small party of tliosc 
who had auapted the Councils from the ver\' first. ^i«jd 
after their eritiy into the Councils- Central and provincial — 
and finding themselves in sufficient strength in some of tlKin 
the Swarajists followed the tactics of ' obstruction ' and 
* paralysation ' of Government, by refusing to accept the 
responsibility of forming ministries, by making it impossible 
for the Governor to appoint other ministers, by throwing out 
the budgets, and by other means. In the Legislative Assem- 
bly, largely owing to the personal ability and astute leadership 
of, Pandit Motilal Nehru after the programme of " wredk- 
ing ’* the Kolorms and “ bringing the Government to then 
knees had been gone through, the following Re&olution w'as 
adopted : This Assembly recemmends to the Govemor- 
General in Council to take steps to have th.e GoveTTment of 
India Act revised with a view’ to establish full Rt^^ponsible 
Government in India, and for the said purpose : vu) to suimnou 
at an early date a Representative Round Table Confeienoe 
to recommend, with due regard to the protection of the rights 
and interests of important minorities, the scheme of a consti- 
tution for India ; and (ft) after dissolving the Central Legisla- 
ture, to place the said scheme foi its approval before 
a newly elected Indian Legislature and submit the 
same to the British Parliament to be embodied in a -tatute.'’ 

The mode of bringing about a change in the Indian consti- 
tution herein recommended is quite different from that con- 
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templated by the Government of India Act of 1919. The 
Resolution embodies the principle of '' Self-Determination.” 
But this is an ambiguous expression. It begs two questions 
in as many words, as pointed out by Mr. Curtis — ^whether the 
community in question is a separate political unit, and if 
so whether it is entitled to determine issues affecting other 
political units as well as itself. The question of Self-Deter- 
mination does not arise so long as India remains an integral 
part of the British Empire. 

The Moius Operandi of revising the constitution must 
be such as is acceptable to the British Nation and Parliament. 
As was well pointed out by Sir Shivaswamy Aiyer in the 
Debate in the Assembly, there are two ways of achieving 
self-government : one is the persuasion of the British people, 
and the other is coercion. The latter is out of question. The 
imtermediate step of obstruction or paralysation of Govern- 
ment is not likely to be successful. The powers of the 
Governor-General for certification and restoration are suffi- 
cient for all purposes. Under certain conditions, where you 
have responsible Government^ obstruction is perfectly proper 
as a part of the game ; but where we have still to get full res- 
ponsible government, then we have to recognise the fact 
that the matter is in the hands of the British Nation, any 
policy '' ' obstruction can only lead to one result and will give 
a trem%.iidous set back to our progress.^* 

In spite of the Resolution of Self-Determinaticn that was 
passed in the Assembly, the Government of India were not 
prepared to press the Secretary of State for the amendment 
of the Act. They adopted a most cautions attitude. They 
did not even accept the suggestion of getting appointed a 
Royal Commisaon to go into the whole question. A Royal 
Commission is at once a rec<^ized and authoritative method 
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of proceeding in such cases. And it wa- in nn way inconsisi* 
tent with the Government of India Act. It was made suffi- 
ciently clear that no Parliament can bind ^uccesso^s, and 
even the present Parliament is pt^rfecily cumpt*ttnt to amend 
the Act if it wished to do so. But as Sir Malcuim Hailey said 
* Before His Majesty's Government are able u» t:<j'n5idt.T the 
question of amending the constitution, as di^ti^ct from such 
amendments of the Act as are necessaiy' to rectify any ad- 
ministrative imperfections, there must be a full investigation 
of any defects or difficulties which may have arisen in the 
transitional constitution. Neither they nor we would be 
justified in considering changes to that constitution until 
they were in possession of the information which our investi- 
gations would place in their hands. If the proposed inquiry 
into the defects of the working of the Act shows the feasibility 
and possibility of any advance within the Act, — ^tbat is to 
say, by the use of the Rule-making power provided by Par- 
liament under the Statute, we are willing to make recommen- 
dations to that effect. But if our inquirv shows that no 
advance is possible without amending the constitution, then 
the question of advance must be left as an entirelv open and 
separate issue on which Government is in no way committed.*’ 

It is important to understand the provision uf 
Rules under the Act of A merit of the new constitu- 
tion of India is its elasticity. This it owes to an extensive 
use of what has sometimes been called delegated legislation, 
not directly by Farliaixient» but by rules and orders made 
under an authority given by Parliament, Ever since Parlia- 
ment ^ taken to l^Iating for India, this method has been 

extensively adopted in dealing with Indian subjects 

the reasons for adopting it being the impossibility of enabling 
or persuading Parliament to afiord the time necessary foi 
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the consideration of Indian details, and the importance of 
enabling alterations to be made without the passage of an 
amending Act. Nowhere has the pohcy of giving and using 
delegated power been cairied farther than in the Act of 

1919 The subjects with which the rules deal are of great 

variety and importance. They include the constitution and 
proce«iiire of the Indian legislatures, and the important sub- 
ject of devolution, and many others.'’* 

A second reason why a great deal was left to be filled in by 
Rules was the iranaitionai and experimental character of the 
new Constitution. It would be impossible to trespass upon 

the overburdened and over-mortgaged time ” of Parlia- 
ment, as Mr. Montagu put it, to amend the Act, though a 
particular defect can be easily removed by change in Rules 
made under the Act. 

But we must not be blind to the danger of delegating such 
extensive powers to the executive. Elasticity may be pur- 
chased at the high price ot defeating the very object of the 
Constitution. It is true that the Rules are required to be 
laid l»efore Parliament for sanction, but this safeguard may 
often prove useless. It has been complained that the Rules 
made under the Act have “ whittled ” down the liberal in 
tentions of the Act of 1919. Hence the necessity of expio 
ring all the possibilities of transferring power to the people 
by this process of Rule making. The Government of India 
were prepared to undertake this inquiry, though not prepared 
to recommend an amendment of the Act itself. 

The Departmental Committee foreshadowed in speech of 
Sk W. Hailey was appointed under the chairmanship of Sir 
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Alexander Muddiman, the new Home Member, but its de- 
liberations were kept secret. This Committee conducted a 
preliminary examination into the question and collected 
material for being placed before a larger Committee which is 
to consist oi 12 members with a non-official majority. 

Whatever be the findings of that Committee un the future 
of the Government of India Act, there is no doubt that it is 
by making the fullest use of the opportunities given h\ that 
Act, — in the Provinces and m the Central Government- and 
by the persuasion of Parliament as much as by the training 
of the Indian electorates, that lasting progress wih be made 
towards real Responsible Government. 



PART V 


SOME RESULTS AND PROBLEMS OF 
INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

CENTRAL. 

(113) I — IXTRODUCTOBY. 

We may compare the constitution of a state to a sort of 
mechanism through which the citizens of that state expend 
their energy* for their moral and material development. 
The less friction there is in the machine, the more efficient 
will be the form of Government. In the bureaucratic form 
of Government the friction is \^ery great because of the in- 
herent opposition between the Government and the governed;. 
The friction is least in the Responsible form of Government 
because the people are the Government. The mere provi* 
sion of a machine, however, is not enough for the progress of 
a people. There ought to be a corresponding increase in the 
fund of national energj^ The results and problems of ad- 
ministration, therefore, which flow from the working of the 
constitution are as important as that constitution itselL 
Now this is a vast subject, and the very attempt to set forth, 
in a short space even a few of these results is presumptuous. 
The problems of administration have been rendered more 
difficult because of the Great War and its results. An ex* 
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tensive programme of rerunstnictior. lies before the Govern- 
ment and people of India at before vwry other country in 
the world. Some of these topics have been lucidly treated 
by Sir M. Vis\ aiswara\ya in hk suegL-tive loak—RcconsiruC' 
tng India ; and the actuitiea of Government arc neatlv sum- 
marised in the annual Report of Prof. Rushbrook Williams, 
the able Director of Public Information. The books men- 
tioned above show what should be done and what k fcemj? 
done. ® 

It is not proposed to deal exhaustively vrith the results or 
problems that are here selected for treatment. It is also not 
proposed to go into the history of every problem. In fact the 
object ol this Part of the book is rather to give prominence 
to those problems and results w'hich are of current interest. 
For that purpo^ie only the latest phase of each question is 
touched upon. In this Chapter the problems of tlie Ccntml 
Go\ eminent will taken up, of ^he provincial Govern- 
ments b^ing reserved for the next. In the former group will 
be included the questions of the a) Foreign Relations and the 
Frontier Policy ; (ij The Indian Amy, ic) The problem of 
Defence, {d) Financ»^ {e) Railway Policy, {f^ Fiscal Policy, 
(g) the Public Serivees. The latter wiil contain (a) Local 
Self Government. (4) Education, (c) Administration of Jus- 
tice, {d) Land Revenue. 

(114) II — Foreign Relations and Frontier Pt>ucY. 

Foreign Relations . — Ever since India came under direct 
British Rule, there has been a great extenskm of ber rela- 
tions with the Asiatic neighbours, and corresponding in- 
crease in her military liabilities and preparations, and. as a 
consequence, large additions to the burden of taxation upon 
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the Indian raj’at. As Lord Curzon explained in one of his 
speeches, this extension was due to two causes, (i) The ex- 
tension and consolidation of the Indian Frontier brought 
India into more direct and intimate relations with the coun- 
tries lying immediately beyond. (2) Secondly, the growing 
interest wliich the European Powers Russia, France and 
Germany began to take in Central Asia produced the same 
result. To these we may add the increasing influence of 
Japan, *1116 revival of China under a Republican form of 
Government, the advent of Russia as a Soviet power, and the 
great Pan-Islamic Movement that is going on in South West- 
ern Asia. 

The position of India with respect to the Asiatic and Euro- 
pean powers was thus put in a picturesque manner hy Lord 
Curzon : (Budget speech 1904) . She is like a fortress with the 
vast moat of the sea on two of her faces, and with mountains 
for her walls on the remainder. But beyond those walls, which 
are sometimes by no means of insuperable height and admit 
of b^ng easily penetrated, extends a glacis of varying breadth 
and dimensions. We do not want to occupy it, but we also 
cannot afford to see it occupied by our foes. We are quite 
content to see it remaining in the hands of our allies and 
friends ; but if rival and unfriendly influences creep up to it 
and lodge themselves right under our walls, we are compelled 
to inter\'enue, because a danger would thereby grow up that 
might one day menace our security.” 

It is the special domain of the Viceroy to watch the Foreign 
Relations of India with her neighbours. 

Frontier Policy . — ^The problem of the ” Defence of India ” 
/tes been lucidly examined by " Arthur Vincent.” He con- 
siders that problem under three sections (i) Maritime Detence, 
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(2) 'Fhe Northern, North Eastern, and Bnrman Frontier^ and 

(3) The North-West Frontier, 

(1) Marifwie deferue,-—lhovG]> India ^ ni t Hr directly 

upon the great sea-routes she lies a of the main 

track from West to East. Th* danger ci ! ^ r vast exposed 
coast-line ’Aas \\eil brought out by the ad\*'. ntereii- career’ of 

the tmden during the Great \\ar. I'rA theugh India 
c iimtjt bt free from such hfjstih da rner-trjth ns on arec um 
of progress in naval constriicticn and rtrat* ey, it i- net I:k( Iv 
that so long as England holds the <:en;rr.and of the se*a, 
any real danger will enn.e upon hm frcni the Western 
Coast. A danger from the East on a*xouLt of the naval 
programmes of japan and the United States — is not so im- 
probable and experts believe that the crux cf the problem of 
naval superiority in the Indian Ocean has shifted to Singapore. 
I'he present Labour Government has definitely given up the 
idi ii of d^:v^lcr:i^g the Singapore But thr ugh no serious 

danger is threatened tc the safety of India from the sea, the 
supreme importance of protecting her sea rrmmunirations, 
her ports and coasts, and the pr tn irk n of ra\al basc^, dock- 
yard etc. is clear. The naval expenditun; cf India was re- 
presenteted hitherto by her contributic n of ^100,000 towards 
the upkeep of the East Indies Squadron oi the British Navy. 
But India ought to have her own Navy as the other Domi- 
nions have got their contingents. Her approach to the 
'' Dominion status requires an independent Navy. It is 
required not only for purposes of defence, but also for the 
purpose of encouraging maritinie enterprize anvong the 
Indians. 

(2) The Northern, Korik-EaUem mtd BitmM Frontiers.-- 
Not Uiuch need be said about the defence of India in these 
quarters. The Mountain Wall of the Himalayas and the 
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mediaval condition of Tibet protect India on the North. On 
the North East the conntrj' is equally difficult and inhabited 
by wild tribes which are kept under control by the Military 
Police of Assam though occasionally some military demons- 
tration is required c.s., the Abhor expedition of 1911. A 
considerable portion ot the Burmese Frontier marches with 
the boundary of the Chinese province of Yunnan. The 
country is not quite so inaccessible and is well adapted for 
large military operations, but no danger is threatened from 
this Sector of the Frontier, so long as the Chinese of this 
region are in their present state of division and political 
torpor. 

The real problem of defence centres round the North- 
Western Frontier. — ^In the two Chapters dealing with the 
territorial expansion of the East India Company. India’s 
relations with Afghanistan were traced up to the year 1857. 
The twelve years that followed the Mutiny were years of 
quiet on the Frontier. The danger of Russian invasion was in 
abeyance and what is called the policy of “ Masterly Inacti- 
vity ” of Lord Lawrence held the field. It consisted in the 
abstinence from any active interference in the affairs of 
Afghanistan by the deputation of a high British Officer with 
or without a contingent, or by the forcible or amicable occu- 
pation of any part or tract in that country beyond the natural 
frontier of India ; in placing full reliance upon a compact 
and highly equipped and disciplined army within or on the 
border of the country- ;in securing the contentment of tha 
princes and people of the land ; “ in the construction of 
material works in India which enhance the comfort of the 
people while they add to the political and military stren^h ; 
■fn husbanding our finances and consolidating and multiply- 
-iug our resources, in the quick preparation for all contingen • 
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cies which no Indian statesman should disrei^rd ; ond in a 
trust in the rectitude and honesty of onr intentions coupled 
with the avoidance of all sources of complaints which either 
invite foreign aggression or stir up re-tlc-'^ spirit^ to dcunestic 
revolt.’ 

In accordance with this policy La'urtnce rtlii-co to do any 
thing more than acknowledge Sher Ali, the son r.f Dr,st Maha- 
mad after the latter’s death in 1863. Lord Jlayo who suc- 
ceeded Lawrence, generally followed the latttr'- p€,licy wfauh 
he summed up in these words : “ We should establish with 
our frontier states of Khclat, Afghanistan, Yurkand, Nepal 
and Burma intimate relations of friendship. We should 
make them feel, that although we aie all powerful, we desire 
to support their nationality. That wlteii necessity ari-ses, 
we might assist them with money and arms, and perhaps, 
even in certain eventualities with men. We should thus 
create in them out — ^works of our Empire and by assuring 
them that the days of annexation are passed, make them 
know that they have everything to gain and nothing to lose 
by endeavouring to deserve our favour and support. ” 

Lord Mayo’s Indian carrer was cm short by assassination 
in 1S72. His successor was Lord Northbrook. But about 
that time the Imperial party was getting stronger in England 
and the danger erf Russian invasion revived. Lord SaJisbary 
who became tlie Secretary of State in 1874 iell in with the 
view of this " forward schoed ” and desired Lord Nortldjrook 
to send a “ mission ” to Kabul. As the latter was unable to 
comply with this order, Iw (Ncuthbrook) resigned. Thus 
end^ the period of peace which began in 1858. 

Disraeli chose Lord Lytton as the successor of Lord North- 
brook because “ the critical state of affairs in Central Asia 
required a statesman " and Lyttcn was in entire accord with. 
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the policy of Disraeli. In spite of repeated efiorts, however, 
Sher Ali, refused to aDow a mission to visit Kabul. With a 
view, therefore, to isolate Afghanistan and facilitate attack 
upon it in the event of war, Lylton secured from the Khan of 
Khelat a footing in Baluchistan. Quetta was permanently 
occupied by the British by the Treaty of Jacobabad, Dccem' 
ber 1876. Similarly on the Eastern Frontier of Afghanistan, 
the valleys of Kurm and Khost were occupied and though in 
the meanwhile the Russian menancc had disappeared. War 
was declared upon Afghanistan on the 20th November 1878. 
This war is the Second Afghan W^ar and it was brought to a 
close by the treaty of Gandmak on May 26th 1879 which 
assigned to the English the territories of Pishin, Sibi and Kurm 
and aJllowed them to have paramount control " over the exter- 
nal relations of the Amir/* But Sir Louis Cavagnari, the British 
Ambassador in Kabul was put to death and the War was 
renewed. In April 1S80 the Conservative Govemrtient fell 
and Lord Lytton also resigned. Gladstone was successful in 
stemming the tide of Imperialism and Lord Ripon made peace 
with the Afghans recognising Abdur Rahman as the Amir 
and withdrawing the army from Kabul and Kandahar.’^ 

Amir Adbur Rahman was a capable Ruler. He established 
a firm rule in Afghanistan. Though peace on the Frontier 
was threatened by the continued aggression of Russia w'hich 
culminated in what is known as the “ Pendjeh Incident*'' 
in 1885, war was averted by diplomatic pressure upon Russia. 
Another important event in the regime of Abdur Rahman was 
the delimitation of the border between India and Afghanistan 
in 1894. The Border is known as the Durand Line," 

Spheres of influence ** was the name given to the new policy 
the Government of I.ord Lansdowne set itself to pursue. 

^ ♦ E. C. Dntt India under Victorian Age. 
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“ This policy aimed at >uro uiiJins: India’s natural frontier 
with a i>dt of craintry m winch lintidi irdiut nre should alone 
prevail, \\ ith tiie dwriltT'* al''r.i:r tl > fnmticr no 

foreii^n puw^ r, Ru'Sian, Frond*, Chin' .'<• -hi'Klfl allowed 
to intorft'ro. Th- independontt^ t.f tL'- - within tliis Wt 
WMS to. ho rarofully 1 with, th^ Irnli^n G(.\tTnment 

clairnMi to itself tho ridd el ntakiny re.i^h thnciL'li any part 
ot it and rnaintainin:: pL-t^ ut no^d hr tlo ir [re-ts tthnnh' 
Kut tlo' inclusion uf piacc^ like Chitr.J, ^uat ord Waziri^?- 
tan within the E^ntish sphere rf influence, and the tccuj ation 
of th-j uiitpo-t uf Chitral threw the- whole he-iderland into 
comraotion which was urdy kept down L\- expensiM* military 
operations. By the beginning of i8cb seme kind of peace 
was established on the krontier. 

lof,i Cunon : Fruritier policy was cne of the twelve re- 
forms to which Lord Curzun addressed himself soon after his 
arrival in India. Hir policy has been described as ** a com- 
mon p*‘kcy oi • >a,LM:trati n and rurcihr-iiicTn It 
cuiisi-ted in the i : r 'cular treev's fn ni tdvanced 

posts in tribal territory ^ ih..r cemei rntTicn in pc.sts 
upon or near the India:: C' At tlic ranie time the re- 

gular troop>s were to be rer.r .. a ly tnbal kvi s trained by 
British officers e.g,, the Swm and Chitrai Le vies, the Khyber 
and Sarnana Rifes etc. Thus the tribes themst i\ es weie to be 
tmlLsted for the garrisoning and protection o-l their own coun- 
try. The second point in I-ord Curzon s policy was the cons- 
stitutioii of the North-West Frontier Province— under a 
Chief Commissioner, who was directly under the Governor- 
General. By this means the relations with the tribes in the 
five districts of the Punjab were brought under the supervi- 
sion of the Governor-General. But Lord Curzon was aware 
* Trotter 446. 

25 
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that Waziristan ” was the weakest lirxk in the whole chain. 
" Waziristan will for some years to come be a section of the 
Frontier that will require careful watching.”* 

Third Afghan War . — ^Relations continued to be of the 
closest with Amir Habib-UUah — ^the successor of Abdul 
Rahman. During the first years of the Great War, the Anglo- 
Afghan friendship was sufiiciently strong to bear the strain of 
Turkish hostility. But all of a sudden Habib Hllah was assa- 
ssinated in 1919, and his successor Amir AmanuUa was driven 
into a war with the Indian Government, But within four 
months of the declaration of hostilities peace was established 
and by the recent Treaty the Amir has accepted the principle of 
interchange of embassies between the two Powers. But though 
Afghanistan has been converted into a friend, the danger of 
Russia is not over. It is not now from Gzarist Russia that 
the blow will come, it is expected from “ Soviet ” Russia. 
The agents and emissaries of that Government have been 
continuously busy and it is difficult to say what the ultimate 
consequences will be of their revolutionary and mischievous 
propaganda. 

The problem of the defence of the N.-W. Frontier was thus 
expounded by Mr. Denys Bray — ^the Foreign Secretary in a 
debate in the Assembly in 1922. He said that it was the 
region i3dng between India and Afghanistan that constituted 
the chief danger on the Frontier. '*The wild tribesmen 
who inhabit this territory have no other occupation but tha^ 
of raiding, and whenever there is a shortage of food in their 
barren country, they descend upon the peaceful plains. The 
danger of the raids has been immensely increased since the 
GreartWar and the War with Afghanistan, because it has 
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-enabled the tribesmen to secure vast quantities of arms. 
Not only was the country saturated, as it were, with arms, 
but two tribes paiiicularly— 'the Afradis, and the Madteud 
and Wazir tribes of Waziristan, got entirely out of band. Of 
these the Afridies who are more civilized and better organized 
in tribes were brought under control by Sir John Maffey. 
But the Mahsuds and Wazirs— who are at onre barbarous 
and ill-organized— proved obdurate, and the whole territc^ry 
had to be occupied.” But the occupation of Waziristan 
proved a most costly afiair and public assurances have been 
given of a gradual withdrawal from that region. 

We have thus passed under review the opposing policies of 
” Masterly Inactivity ” of Lawrence, and “Forward Policy 
of Lytton, the policy of Lord Curzon which was a compromise 
between the two, and the latest phase of the policy — namely 
the military occupation of Waziristan. The policy has been 
one u! continuous growth and adaptation and the difference 
between its various phases lies in the degree of importance 
to be attached to the Russian danger and in the methods of 
meeting it. The ' forwai'd school ’ maintains that the danger 
is real and is best met on the farther side of Afghanistan 
and would not allow the enemy tu approach the mountain 
passes. For this purpose it would annex the whole country 
right up to Afghanistan and it would spare no effect to keep 
the Amir an ally of the British Power. 

015) III— The Indian Army, 

Reorganizaiion—Mtex the abolitkm of the three separate 
armi^ of Bombay, Bengal and Madras in 1893, the next 
reorganization took place aecording to the plans of Lord 
Kitchner. The Indian army was divided into two parts — the 
Northern and Southern — each under a General Ofheer. But 
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the scheme pro\’ed most costly and was not fully carried out. 
The Great War brought out the defects of the old system, 
and an extensive reorganization took place after the conclu- 
sion of hostilities. Lnder the newscheme the whole of India 
was divided into 14 districts grouped into four Ccmmands 
each district containing a certain number of Bngade 
commands. 

In July 1019 the Esher Committee was appointed by the 
Secretary of State to inquire into the post-war reform of the 
army, its relations with the War Cifice and India Office, the 
the position of the Commander in-Chief in his dual capacity as 
Head of the Army and member of the Executive Council, 
and other nuitters related with the Army. The CcmiriissioB 
pleaded for diminution of the detailed control of the Indian 
army by the India Office ; and as for the Commander-in- 
Chief, he was to ne the sole militarj’^ advi?or of the Govern- 
ment of India, and to be the administrative as well as the 
executive head of the army, the Army Department and the 
Head Quarter Stafi being consolidated under him. 

It was felt, however, that the Army in India was being in- 
creasingly brought under the control of the War Office in 
London and a series of Resolutions was moved in the Legilsa- 
tive Assembly by Sir Shivaswamy Aiyar upcn the Report of 
the Esher Commission which asserted that the purpose of 
the Army in India was the defence of the country againrt 
outside agression ; repudiated the assumption of the Esher 
Commission that the Indian Army cannot be regarded as 
otherwise than part of the total armed forces of the Empire. 
Recommended that the Commander-in-Chief should cease 
to be a Member of the Executive Council and, to emphasize 
the principle of the ultimate supremacy of the Civil power^ 
the anny should be represented in the Executive Council by 
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a civilian, a> in England. It aKu j.^tacUd for the Indiani/a- 
tion of the army. 

The of Indianizaiion,—\i -rt fi» n. tlie f ronrmic'a^- 

pect of the liLavy burden of military t \\ • question 

of defence demands attention on Lir » r en^fidi *>f Na- 
tional pijlicy. Ke^pnjnsible Govtrnr.j r t rr*... i-.t *.:- with- 
out the Willingness and capacity t** t 1 » 1 nidm of 

Nati.inai Defence. There has, tL-.r *ii.r , Kt.n a de- 

mand that Indiana should take tin ir j re p» r p .at hi el» !i rC:: t; 
their country. This demand ha- laktn iwt* lii-iir.Lt ri.ap,- : 
a request for the rapnd Indianization of the Army and 
tfie extension of the existing facilities for training Indians 
in the Territorial Force. 

Iniianiz iiion.—yiovii it has to be clearly understood that 
Indianization is a process ^hich relates only to the Indh^n 
Army. It is in no way connected with the British units which 
serve in India or with the question of reducing their number. 
The CjUc^stion c f Indianization arises only in r^*gard to a 
portion of the Army in India — namely the Indian Ainiy, ard 
the object is the replacement of Briti-h officers of rlit Indian 
army by Indian officers holding King’s Cunimis-ion. 

(i) The first steps taken were the phing cf Honorary King’s 
Commissions, mainly as War-rewaids, to Indian Officers bold- 
ing the Viceroy’s Commissions in the Indian Army. (2) 
The full King’s Commissions were also given to about i6 
Indian officers. (3) A number of Indian Cadets was sent 
to the Royal Military College at Sandhurst for training and 
qualification for the King’s Commission. {4) But the most 
important step was the establishment of the Prince of Wales 
Royal Indian Militarj’ College at Dehradun for the training 
of Indian youths aspiring for a Military career. It is impes- 
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sible to overemphasize the necessity of education in the case 
of such 3^ouths. Certain mental qualities — ^like initiative^ 
resolution, coolness of judgment, and capacity to command 
have to be developed ; and again the scientific and technical 
aspects of mDitary organiszation and equipment have to be 
understood. A high degree of education is required for both 
these purposes. (5) The Government contemplate the 
establishment of other military institutions providing 
education preliminary to that to be obtained at Dehradun. 
(6) This is by way of pro\'idirg the means. As for 
goal. Government have selected eight units-Infantry and 
Cavalry to be completely Indianized in the course of about 
25 years- or even a skorier period if Indian ojBBcers of out- 
standing merit were available. 

7 'he Indian Territorial Force , — Units have been formed in 
the difierent proraces and their total strength is above 
ii,oco. The officers for these are to be found from the Training 
Corps attached to the Indian Universities and their popularity 
among the College students augers well for the satisfaction 
of the Indian demand for military careers for Indians — ^A 
Committee has recently been appointed (containing as Indian 
members. Sir Shivaswamy Aiyar and Dr. R. P. Paranjpye) 
to explore the possibilities of the Territorial Force. 

( 116 ) IV— Finance. 

Growth in expendifure.~lt is not proposed to go here into 
the details of Indian finance. Reference has been made to 
the complete separation of the revenues of the Central and 
Provincial Governments and to the system of provincial 
contributions. 

For some years past, mainly on account of the conditions 
seMog out of the Great War, the Government of India were 
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Mviiig heavy deficits. Expenditure was allowed to increase 
in Civil and Miiitaiy’ Departments and no attention was paid 
to popular demand for economy. A new leaf was turned 
With the arrival of Sir Basil Blackett as Finance Member- 
In his Biid'^u^t Speech he drew a dismal picture of 
Indian Finance. The accumulated total of tlie annual 
deficit was no less than ico crores in spite of the fact that 
additional taxation to the extent of 6o crores had l>:en im* 
posed up to 1022-23. He also referred to the growth oi the 
unproductiv e National Debt of India. The Debt was 41 1 
crores on 31 March ioi 4 ; it w^as 781 crores in 31st March 1923 
of this 537 is classed as productive and 224 as unproductive 
Thus there has been an increase of 370 crores in 9 years 

Inchcape Committee: —The pressure of the Legislative 
Assembly and tliC anxiety of the Government for economy 
led to the appointment of the Inchcape Committee whose 
Report is a vtny valuable document. The financial house of 
the Central Government is being set in order in the light of 
the reconmiendations of that Cemmittee. Sir Purushottam- 
das Thakordas was one ut tiie members of this Committee. 

Miliiury Expendiittre,-—l[he emt standing feature is the 
inordinate growth in the Military expenditure. It can be 
traced to five main causes ; 

(r) The general rise in prices. 

(2) The enhanced rates of pay granted to ail ranks. 

(3) Improvemients in the standard of comfort of the troops, 

(4) Additions to and improvements in equipment, and the 
adoption of a higher standard of training. 

(5) The increase in non-affective charges from 5 crores be- 
fore the war to 9 crores at the present time. 
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The Frontier P^-licy of the Government of India has of 
course a close upon tJ.e m.ilitp.r\- cxf)enditure. But 

the Inchcape Committee vas informed that there was no idea 
in the mind of the Government of Lidia of continuing a for- 
ward pohey of military domination upto the Durand line at 
the present time, and that the idea l.rs been abandoned. 

With regard to military’ expenditure the Inchcape Com* 
mittee say ; The expenditure which has neen incurred in the 
past may have been inevitable, but the question is whether 
India can afiord to maintain the military expenditure on the 
present scale as an insurance against future eventualities. 
In our opinion repeated huge deficits of the last few years 
have made it abundantly clear that India cannot afford this 
expenditure. So long as peace conditions obtain the first 
essential is for India to balance her budget and this can only 
be secured by a very substantial reduction in the military 
estimates. After suggesting various economics the corn” 
mission come to the conclusion that with a fall in prices, it 
should be possible to reduce the military budget to 
Rs. 50 crores. Even this amount is excessive and a strict 
eye should be maintained on the growth of military expen- 
diture. 

It would be impossible to treat, within the bounds of this 
volume, the causes of the growth of expenditure in other 
Departments of the Government of India. 

From the expenditure side we pass on to the Revenues. 

Beads of Revenue , — ^Among the principal heads of revenue of 
the Central Government are customs. Income-tax, salt, opium. 

C«s 4 ows.--l‘ntil recent years the import and export duties 
were laid upon goods entirely for the purposes of revenue, and 
durag the Great War, they were greatly increased to meet 
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the enhanced expenditure. The schedule of taxes was raist'd 
successively in 1916-17. in 1017-1S and again in 1921-22. 
In the latter year the general oJ \ ah rent duty was ii p.c.; a 
special duty was iInpo^e^l upon matches and liquor. The 
duty was 20 p.c. on certain arti^If s of luxury ; it was 15 p.c. 
on sugar ; the duty on tobacco was raised by 50 p.c. In 
1922*23 the general duty wa*^ rai'-td Ircm 11 to 15 p.r. tl at on 
sugar to 25 p.c and on art:* ie^ of luxury to 30 p.r. The 
estimated revenc trem tin :n 1923*24 i- Rs. 45,fo, 

41.000. 

Income-Tax , — ^This tax also has been repeatedly increased 
It is notv a progressiw tax. Incomes below Rs. 2,000 are 
exempt from taxation ; tho>e letween 2000 to 50.1^00 have to 
pay a tax from 3 pies in the rupice to one anna and six pie* in 
the rupee, for inconies txctcding Rs. 50,000 there is a 
super-tax of one anna in the rupee. The super-tax is also a 
era luated tax increasing from one anna in the rupee to six 
anras in the rvpee ; the tolal vitld of Income-tax in 1922-23 
wv.s Ki. 22, i:, '‘r.,c>co. 

Snli. — The drt" was rtducid fronj Ks. 

in 1903 to Rs. Re. i-o-c in In 1917 it w'a- raided to 

Re. 1-4*0. In 1923 the duty was doubled iind( r circumstances 
alreadj' narrated. It was reduced I y ^ as in 1924 March. 
The csthiiated Salt revenue in 1923-24 Rs. 11,75,00,000. 

W ith regard to the Heads of revenue of the Central Govern- 
ment, it should be noted that a new agency has been cresf^ted 
for their collection. The Finance Department is not suited 
for work of this kind. A Central Board of Revenue of two 
membeis has been recently instituted for the collection of 
customs. Salt tax, Income-tax, Stamps, opium &c. 

Now as the opium revenue is a vanishing quantity, and as 
the limits of taxation seem to have been reached under other 
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light. They will indicate theoretically the coiTect distribu- 
tion of taxes between the Imperial, Provincial and Local 
authorities and the most efficient machinery for collection 
whether ft follows the same lines of division or not. 

It will thus be no part of the duties of the Committee to 
consider the equity of the Mestoa Award. Similarly, as re- 
gards Land Revenue, the Committee will not be required to 
make suggestions regarding the system of settlement, but it 
will be within the scope of the enquirj’ to study the incidence 
of the Land Revenue (including water rates) and to point out 
any defects from the point of view of the cannons of taxation 
of any difficulties in the readjustment of the burden of taxa- 
tion. It will be within the terms of reference of the Com- 
mittee to institute such an enquiry into the economic condi- 
tions of the people as the Committee may consider necessa- 
ry for its purpose, and to report on the adequacy of the 
material already available making suggestions a?, to the best 
manner in which it may be supplemented and the most 
suitable agency for a wider economic enquiry.” 

Rai/ze^ays.— Without going into the various systems under 
which Railways were built in India, we shall consider here 
the chief problems of Railway mangement and the results of 
administration. 


ig2>23. 

1921-22 

Total mileage open 

37.618 

37.266 

Total Capital outlay 

669 crores 

648 crores. 

Gross earnings 

106 „ 

93 .. 

Working expenses 

73 » 

71 .. 

Net earnings 

33 .. 

22 „ 

% of working expenses 
% of working expenses to total capital 

69 % 

76% 

outlay 

4.88 % 

3 - 41 % 
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The major part of the Railway lijits is oviifd by the State 
though manaced liv CcHifanit^ that tLiir Boards of 
Directors in Londen. The original CLiitia^tr rr.ad*- with these 
Companies eami^ up for renewal and n \ ' r* Covtrn-' 
ment, and tlie qiiesticn is naliiially ruht d as to wl at sheuM 
be the Ixst rnctlicd of Railway manactnu nr— wln.tlu r they 
should be directly managed by the State, ur ly rcn> 

panies and wbeiher the ccmjariies shcAJd ]:ave their drnaeile 
in England or India. In any case what shculd be* the nature 
of the organi/.atioii by which the Government of India should 
attend to its ever-intreasing lesponsibihties with regard to 
Railways in the land. 

A Committee was appointed in 1920 with Sir William A. 
Acw'r»rth as chairman, among its members being the Hen, 
V. S, Sha^tri, Ifr. -now Sir) Puiushottanidas Thakoidas, and 
Sir R. X. Mocikeni. Indian opinion was generally in favour 
of Xatioiialhation uf the Railways. But the Cenrmittee were 
not unanimru- on the question of Railway managtment. 
Though they agreed that the time has come fur aboli'^ihiiig 
the mangement of Raihvay lines through ccmpanits demi- 
died in England, four members linduding the chairman) 
were for State management, and 5 members were for cosh 
pany management — ^bwt the companies were to have their 
head-quarters in India. 

But the Government have now definitely adopted the prtS'- 
dple of state-management. The contracts with two big 
Companies — ^the East India and the Great Indian Peninsnla 
Railway are over and these railways will be now under State 
management. Tftere was a gieat discussion over this ques- 
tion in the Legislative Assembly, and as Sir Charles A. Innes 
confessed the departure from policy caused him great search- 
ing of heart. 
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With regard to the machinery by which Govern- 
ment should administer Railways the Acwcrth Report is 
more unanimous. Ever since 1905 there has been a Railway 
Board consisting of a chairman, two members, and a Secie- 
tBsy, with the Government of India. It was under the con- 
trol of the Member in charge of the Department of Commerce 
and Industries. In 1908 the chaiiman of the Board was 
made a Secretary to Government with the right of indepen- 
dent access to the Viceroy, and he was also appointed a mem- 
-ber of the Indian Legislative Council to represent Railway 
interests. It was felt, however, that adequate justice was 
not done to the importance of Railways. The Acworth 
Committee recommended the creation of a Department of 
Communications in charge of a separate Member of the 
Executive Council, and the substitution of a Railway Com- 
mission of five members, for the existing Board of three me- 
mbers, They also advised the early appointment of a Chief 
Commissioner of Railways who was to prepare a scheme for 
the reorganization .of the Railway Department. The Chief 
Commissioner has since been appointed, and so also a Finan- 
cial Commissioner since April 1923. 

Inchcape Committee on Railway Policy 

The Inchcape Committee made some valuable remarks 
upon the position of these two officers. The Chief Commis- 
sioner is responsible under the Government of India for 
arriving at decisions on technical questions and he is solely 
responsible for advising the Government of India in matters 
of railway policy. Considering the enormous stake which 
the Government of India have in the Railways and the finan- 
rdations which exist between the Government and the 
'Railways, Government must have their own advising and 
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controlling officer. With him should be asscxriated the Finaja- 
cial Commissioner ' in order to ensure that financial con- 
siderations are given their due weight in the exercise bv the 
Chief Commissioner of his proper functions.*' 

Another recommendation of the Acworth Committee that 
has since been adopted is the Separation of Railway finance 
from that of the Central Government. 

Capital Programme . — ^The Government of India had de* 
cided to provide 150 crores of Rupees to be spent in five 
years from 1922-23 in rehabilitating the Railways tliat are 
already under use. But in the first year not more than 
12 crores could be thus spent. In March 1923 the Inchcape 
Committee submitted its Report and it was most critical of 
the Railway management of the Government of India. It 
will be useful to summarise here their main rccommemia- 
tions. 

(i) Curtailment of working expense of Railways so as to 
ensure an average return of 3I p.c. on the capital expended 
on Railways. The Railways were actually earning 5 p.c, 
before the War and every effort should be made 10 secure the 

51 px. 

^2) Tlie policy of spending annually 30 crores on the 
lines should be abandoned. Many of the old lines are not 
remunerative and it is absurd to sink more capital in them 
unless absolutely necessary to do so. Each Railway should 
provide for its own repairs and maintenance, Fre^ cafatal 
should be spent on the construction of new lines that piomibe 
to be remunerative. 

(117) V— Fiscal Poucr 

Adveni of Prelection— One of the mc^t deplorable results ot 
the advent of British Rule in IruJia has been the destniction of 
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her indigenuoiis industries. Indian opinion, rightly or wrong-- 
ly, attributed this to the adoption of a Free Trade policy by 
the Government of India, which has been the traditional 
policy of England for so naany years. But many causes 
combined during the last few years to bring into special 
prominence the cjuestion of the fiscal policy most suitable to 
India, (i) The Great War showed how the very existence 
of nations in Modern times is bound up with an all-round 
and up-to-date progress in industrial matters. It was miainly 
on account of this experience that the Goverimient of India 
had to appoint the Industrial Commission to inquire into the 
possibilities of development of Indian industries . But this 
ConKiiission was precluded from examinaing the fiscal policy 
of India, (zj The declared policy of Parliament to give 
Responsibh^ Government to India was bound to have import- 
ant influence upon a number of problems of a social and 
economic character and the authors of the Reforms as ’well as 
the Report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee had to 
consider the fiscal policy of India. Important witnesses like 
Sir James Brunyate declared before the Joint Committee 
that the value of the Reforms will be seriously compromised 
if they were not accompanied by a dehnile assurance re- 
garding India’s fiscal policy. 

The Joint Committee the Fiscal Policy : — Ihe Joint Committee 
accordingly laid down the following dictum : " A satisfactory 
solution of the question of fiscal autonomy can only be guar- 
anteed by the grant of liberty to the Government of India 
to devise those tariff arrangements which seem best fitted 
to India's needs as an integral part of the British Empire. It 
cannot be guaranteed by statute without limiting the ulti- 
power of Parliament to control the administration of 
Inda. and without limiting the power of veto which rests in 
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the Crown ; snd neither of these limitations finds a fJace in 
any of the statutes in the British Empire. It can only there* 
iore be assured by the acknowledgment of a conventioiL 
Whatever be the right fiscal policy of India, for the needs of 
her consumers as well as for her manufactuiers, it is quite 
clear that she should have the same liberty to consider her 
interests as Great British, Australia, New Zealand. Canada 
and South Africa have. In the opinion of the Committee!, 
therefore, the Secretary of State should as far as possible 
avoid interference in this Subject when the Government of 
India and its Legislature are in agreement, and they think 
that His intervention when it does take place, should be 
limited to safeguarding the international obligations of the 
Empire, or any fiscal arrangements within the Empire to 
which His Majesty’s Government is a * party/ 

(3) The next cause was the appointment of the Indian 
Fiscal Commission under the chairmanship of the Hon. Sir 
Ibrahim Rahimtoola and it came unanimously to the conclu* 
sion that the policy of protection was best suited to the con- 
dition of India and that it should be applied with discrimi- 
nation, 

(4) Fourthly, eversince the War there has been in England 
— the Home of Free Trade — a strong reaction in favour of 
Protection. 

(5) And finally, largely on account of financial stringency, 
the Indian Tariffs had undergone a great change as shown 
above. It was inevitable, that in view of such wide varia-* 
tions in the duties, the question of levying the duties on other 
than purely revenue considerations should arise. 

And a Resolution definitely recommending the adoption. 

rk-f *1 ■nnlir's? fr»r r»roc i-r* T 
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tive Assembly on i6th Feb. 1923 by Mr. Jamnadas Dwaraka- 
das. In its place was substituted thefoliowing, which re- 
presented the considered policy of the Government of India-^ 
That the Assembly recommends to the Govemor-GeneTal- 
in-Council. 

(fl) That we accept in principle the proposition that the 
fiscal policy of the Government of India may legiti- 
mately be directed towards fostering of the develop- 
ment of industries in India ; 

(6) That in the application of the above principle of 
protection, regard must be had to the financial needs 
of the country and to the present dependence of the 
Government of India on import, export and excise 
duties for a large part of its revenue ; 

[c) That the principle should be applied with discrimina- 
nation, with due regard to the weU-being of the 
community and subject to the safeguards suggested 
in paragraph 97 of the Report of the Fiscal Commis- 
sion. 

{d) That in order that effect may be given to these re- 
, commendations, a Tariff Board should be constitu- 
ted for a period not exceeding one year in the first 
instance, that such Tariff Board should he purely an 
investigating and advising body and should consist 
of not more than three members, one of whom 
should be a Government official, but with power, 
subject to the approval of the Government of India 
to co-opt other members for particular inquiries/' 

As the Hon. Sir C. A. Innes said, this announcement, em- 
tiqd^rtng a departure from the traditional policy, marks an 
qpoSi in the fiscal history of India. TU first three clauses 
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embody the principle of protection with the proper safe- 
guards ; the fourth shows how the principle is to be applied 
in practice. We must decide what industries need and de- 
serve protection and what kind and measure of protection 
they should get. It is the province of the Tariff Board 
to investigate these two questions. 

The Tariff Board was accordingly appointed — one of its 
members being the Hon. Prof. V. G. Kale. During its first 
year it investigated the condition of the Indian Steel Industry 
with special reference to the Steel Works at Jamshedpur* 
The Board recommended the imposition of protection duty 
on steel and a Bill to that effect has been passed by the 
Legislative Assembly. 

(118) VI— The Public Services* 

As Means to Sdf-GovernmetU : — We explained in an earlier 
section why the number of Indians admitted into the Public 
Services {i.e., their Indianization) was very meagre up to the 
publication of the Report of Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelms- 
ford. Lord Chelmsford declared in the Viceregal Council in 
igry September that the emplo5niient of Indians in more res- 
ponsible positions under the Government was one of the me- 
thods of advancing towards self-Govemment. Thus increas- 
ing Indianization of the services is at once an end in itself 
and a means to the attainment of Self-Government. As the 
M. C- Report puts it : The success of the new policy which 
has been adopted towards India very largely depends on the 
extent to which it is found possible to introduce Indians into 
every branch of administration. It is a great weakness of 
public life in India to-day that it contains so few men who 
have found opportunity for practical experience of the pro- 
blems of administration. Although there are distinguished 
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exceptions principally among the Dewans of Native States^ 
most Indian public men have not had an opportunity of 
grappling with the difficulties of administration, nor of testing 
their theories by putting them into practice. Administra- 
tive experience not only sobers the judgment, and teaches 
appreciation of the practical difficulties in the way of the 
wholesale introduction of reforms however attractive, and 
the attainment of theoretical ideals, but by training an in- 
areasing number of men in the details of day-to-day business 
it will eventually provide India with public men versed in the 
whole art of Government. If responsible Government is to 
be established in India there will be a far greater need than is 
even dreamt of at present for persons to take part in public 
affairs in the Legislative Assemblies and elsewhere ; and for 
this reason the more Indians we can employ in the public 
services the better. Moreover it would lessen the burden of 
Imperial responsibilities if a body of capable Indian adminis- 
trators could be produced.*' 

There should be more Indians not only in the routme busi- 
ness of administration, but also in responsible posts in the 
Secretariat. It was with this object in view that the Right 
Hon. Mr. Shastri moved a Resolution in the Council of State 
that such posts should be thrown open to Indians '' to give 
them an insight into the larger problem of Imperial adminis- 
tration and policy.** It was also the faint realization of this 
aspect of Indianization that urged a member of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly to move that in the composition of the public 
services a fair chance should be given to candidates of 
different communities and provinces,'* It is clear, however,, 
that the drawbacks of making appointments to the public 
•spvice on commimal grounds are more serious tba ri those 
from making similar appointments to the Legisla- 
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4ure. The whole position was put by Sir Malcon;^riailey ^ 
in the following words; ^^The public services shouli^B§ 
cruited on the principle that they should be filled by the most 
competent men available. This principle is, however, subject 
to modification in the interest of the training of Indians in 
the administration of their own affairs, FuU opportunities 
should be aSorded to Indians to qualify themselves for the 
more important posts in the public services and to demons- 
trate their fitness for responsible duties. It must however, 
be recognized that intellectual qualifications combined with 
physical capacity should not be the sole test for admission to 
important posts in the public services. Due regard must 
also be given to such considerations as character and here- 
ditary connection of the candidates both with Government 
and the people with whom their work will mostly lie ; while 
in the present condition of India it is essential that there 
should not be an undue predominance of any one class or 
caste/' 

Resolution of December 1920 — The Authors of the Joint 
Report were satisfied that a proportion of 48 p.c, of 
posts held by Indians in the course of ten years follow- 
ing the inauguration of the Reforms would meet the 
situation satisfactorily. In the light of this recommen- 
dation a Resolution was issued in December 1920 explaining 
the new principles of recruitment and organisation of 
the Civil Service. The insistent demand for simultaneous 
competitive examination in India was partially conceded. In 
addition to this method, there was also adopted the method 
of nomination with a view to secure the representatives in the 
Services of various provinces and communities, of fromolio^ 
from the Provincial Service, and finally recruitment from the 
Bar, 
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Position of Europeans : — The infusion of more Indians into 
the Services by one or the other of the above methods 
though it was not sujgiciently rapid or uniform in all grades 
of the Services — ^in its turn gave rise to new problems. 
" What was to be the position of the British Servants in the 
Services who were made amenable to the control of Indian 
ministers ? Reference has been made to this problem of the 
Public Services and to the personal responsibilities of the 
Governor to secure their contentment. The reluctance of 
Europ^ns to join or continue in the Public Services was 
strengthened by the increased cost of living in India. 

Government on a Dilemma : — ^The Government of India 
were thus faced with a dilemma — demand for more and more 
Indianization on the one hand, and demand for improvement 
of pay and other prospects to compensate for all those factors- 
that made Civil Service in India less attractive to Europeans. 
These circumstances prompted the Government of India to 
address a letter at the end of May 1922 to the provincial 
governments which became famous as the O'Donnell cir- 
cular." This document reviewed, and invited the opi-^ 
nion of the Provincial Governments upon, the various consi- 
derations involved in the question of Indianization in order 
that the Government of India might consider the whole 
position. " The letter which had not been written for publi- 
cation was given to the w’orld through journalistic enter- 
prize,*" There was great agitation over the publication of 
this circular. The agitation w^as intensified by the famous 
Steel Frame speech " of Mr. Lloyd George in August 1922, 
He said that the Reforms were an " experiment " and that 
Steel Frame of British Civil Service " must be main- 
for all time to come with its existing rights, privileges,. 

* India in 1922-23, Page 280. 
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and functions. It was argued that this speech was inconsis- 
tent with the declared policy of Parliament, and with the 
Indianization of the Services. The Viceroy, however, removed 
the fears caused by the speech by making public an assurance 
from Mr. Lloyd George that he never intended* to say any 
thing that was in conflict with the declared policy of His 
Majesty^s Government. 


The Lee Commission ; — Though the Secretary of State was 
not prepared to inquire into the Government of India Act with 
a view to its amendment on the plea that sufficient experience 
was not yet gained of the Reforms, it was not felt wise to post- 
pone a similar inquiiy into the position and prospects of the 
Public Services in India even though the Indian Legislature 
was quite opposed to such an inquiry. Sir Malcolm Hailey 
made the following announcement on 25th January 1923 in 
the Assembly. His Majesty's Government have decided to 
appoint a Royal Commission on the Services in India, which 
wiU have, in view of the necessity of maintaining a standard 
ot ad m i n i s tration in conformity with the responsibilities of 
the Crown for the Government of India and the declared 
policy of Parliament in respect of the increasing association 
of Indians in every branch of the administration, and having 
particular regard to the experience gained by the operation 
of the system of Government under the Government of India 
Act, to inquire into the organization and the general condi- 
tions of Service, financial and otherwise, of the superior 
Civil Services in India, and the best methods of ensuring and 
maintaining the satisfactory recruitment of such numbers Of 
Indians and Europeans respectively as may now be decided 
to be necessary in the light of the considerations above re- 
ferred to.’’ 
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Hie Royal Commission was presided over by the Right 
Hon. Viscount Lee of Fareham and amongst its members 
we may mention Mr. N. M. Samarth, Sir Reginald Craddock 
Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu, and Prof. Coupland. The Com- 
mission commenced its inquiry on November 4 and signed its 
Report on March 29, It is a unanimous document, and a 
brief outline is given below of its main recommendations. 

Genesis of the Commission. 

The report commences with a reference to the genesis of 
the Commission, The appointment of the McDonnel Com- 
mittee by the Secretary of State to enquire into the impedi- 
ments to recruitment in England and the issue of the O'Don- 
nell circular by the Government of India regarding the ac- 
celeration of Indianization show^ed that both the authorities 
had been obliged to reconsider the whole question of the 
Services within 4 years of the passing of the Reform Act, 
but the problems were merely stated by the McDonnel Com- 
mittee and O'Donnel] Circular and not solved and the need 
fcMT a full and impartial enquiry led to the appointment of the 
present Commission. 

Professor Coupland in a note points out that it is clear 
from the Memorandum and the Reforms despatch of the Gov- 
ernment of India that the retention of the control of the 
Secretary of State over the Services under the Ministers was 
a temporary expedient adopted, because it was felt that to 
change the structure of the Public Services simultaneously 
with the change in the structure of the Government might 
tatally handicap the operation of the new system. Now, 
tewever, both the Ministers and the all-India Services under 
tiiem are suSering from an anomalous and unstable position. 
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To remove this anomaly the Commission recommends that 
the recruitment to the Services employed in the transferred 
field should in future be made by the Local Governments 
themselves. These Services are Indian Education, Agricul- 
tural and Veterinar^r, the Forest Ser^nce in Burma and 
Bombay and the Building and Roads Branch of the Indian 
Services of Engineers except in Assam. Special recommen- 
dations are made about the Indian Medical Service. Local 
Governments should be given full control over the Services 
thus recruited and also over the existing Provincial Services, 
the Secretary of State delegating necessary powers under 
Section g6 B ( 2 ) of the Government of India Act. But it 
should be a corollary that Local Legislatures should pass 
Public Services Acts, providing satisfactory conditions 
of service and reducing the risks of political interference. 

Iso change would, however, be made in the position of the 
all-India Service men, now operating in the transferred 
field, and they would continue to enjoy the present rights 
and also draw concessions to he granted to the members of 
Services in the reserved field. The all-India Services em- 
'ployed in reserved field of administration should continue to 
be appointed and controlled by the Secretary of State for 
India in Council. Some members think that such a conclu- 
sion follows inevitably from the principles implicit in the 
Government of India Act, while other members hold that the 
transfer is contemplated by the Act. All, however, agree 
that the Secretary of State should, for the present, retain his 
ix>wers of appointment and control. These ^rvices axe 
I.C.S., I.P.S., Irrigation Branch of the LC.S., the whole 
cadre of this Service in Assam, and except in Bombay and 
Burma, the Indian Forest Service, 
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Professor Coupland in his note explains that the recom* 
mendations about the control of reserved and transferred 
services is not only in harmony with the principles and pur- 
poses of the authors of the Government of India Act ; it is in 
consonance with the principle, on the one hand, of making 
Ministers and Legislative Councils responsible in the fullest 
practicable degree for the good Government of the Trans- 
ferred field and, on the other, with full responsibility of the 
S^retary of State and Parliament for the good government 
of the Reserved field. 

In respect of the Central Services, the Commission recom- 
mends that all appointments to the Political Department, the 
Imperial Customs Department and the Ecclesiastical Depart- 
ment should be made by the Secretary of State who should 
also continue to make, as at present, appointments in Europe 
to State Railway Engineers, Superior Revenue Establish- 
ment, State and Superior Telegraph and Wireless Branch. 
Appointments in the remaining Central Services would 
be made by the Government of India. 

The Medical Service . — On the question of the reorganisation 
of the Medical Service, the Commission says that no attempt 
should be made to perpetuate the Indian Medical Service as 
at present constituted. The Medical needs of the British 
and Indian armies in India should be met by the constitu- 
tion of R.A.M.C. (India). Every officer in the new provin- 
cial Civil Medical Ser\dce being liable for services with 
R.A.M.C. (India) in the event of general mobilisation, the new. 
Civil Medical Service should be constituted in each province 
a®d recruited by the Public Services Commission through a. 
ccTOpetitive examination held in England and India, the 
CTtes of pay and other conditions of service bdng fixed by 
tite Local Government in consultation with the Public Ser^* 
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vices Commission whose constitution is given lator. The 
Commission considers it vital to the needs and contentment 
of the British Civil Servants to provide a nucleus of British 
Medical Officers in Civil Medical Service. The minimun: 
British Officers for each province is to be fixed by the Secre- 
tary of State on whom, in the last resort, should rest the res^ 
ponsibility for their maintenance. 

The Commission next makes the most] important recom- 
mendations for the establishment of Public Ser\dces Commis- 
sion as contemplated by the Government of India Act. Ex- 
perience has shown, says the Report that wherever democratic 
institutions exist, some impartial body is necessary to pro- 
tect the Civil Services from political influences and give them 
stability and security. The Commission points out that 
since the passing of the Act, prolonged correspondence ex 
tending over four years has passed between the Secretary of 
State, the Government of India and the Local Governments 
without arriving at any decision about the setting up of this 
Commission. The Lee Commission is convinced that this 
Commission should be established without delay and re- 
commends that the Commission should be an aU-India, body 
consisting of five Commissioners of the highest public stand- 
ing, detached so far as practicable from political associations 
and possessing in the case of at least two high judicial or legal 
qualifications. Their emoluments should not be less than those 
of the High Court Judges, The function of the Commission 
would be (A) recruitment in India for all-India Services, 
Central Services and, if Provincial Government so desire, also 
for Pro'vdncial Services. The Commission would be the final- 
authority in determining, with the Secretary of State, the 
Government of India or the Local Governments as the case 
may be, the standards of qualifications and methods of exa- 
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minations for recniitment in India. (B) The exercise of 
functions of quasi-judicial character in connection with dis- 
ciplinary control and protection of Services. Appeals to the 
Govemor-General-in-Conncil by the aggrieved officer against 
such orders of the Local Governments as are declared by the 
Govemor-General-in-Council to be appealable should be re- 
ferred to the Commission which should report to the Govern- 
ment of India with its recommendations as to the action, 
without prejudice to the right of appeal of the aggrieved 
officer to the Secretary of State provided the Commission 
certifies the case as fit for such appeal. Appeals from the 
Government of India would first be referred to the Commission 
who would report to the Secretary of State. In the case of 
allegation of the breach of Legal Covenant the Commission 
would certify whether “ prima facie it is a fit case for ad- 
judication by a ci\ii court. If such a case is sustained, the 
whole cost of proceedings should be defrayed by the Govern- 
ment concerned. The Commission would he an expert body 
about the Services. The Report regards the recommenda- 
^ons in respect of this Commission as one of its cardinal 
features as forming an iategral and essential part of the 
whole structure of the proposals about the Services. It is, 
therefore, urged that effect to them should be given as soon 
as practicable. 

Indianisation , — ^The Commission next makes recommenda- 
tions on the question of Indianisation. For the I.C.S., it 
considers desirable that to promote increased feeling of com- 
^ladme and equal sense of responsibility, the proportion of 
-Imlf Europeans and half Indians in the Serviae should be 
•attained without undue delay. Some members attach parti- 
importance to maintaining the principle of equality in 
’tales direct recruitment which should he 40 Indians and 
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40 Europeans out of every loo^ the remaining being promoted 
from the Provincial Service. This ratio of recruitment of 
40 Europeans to 60 Indians is expected to produce half and 
half composition of the Service in about 15 years. 

In the Indian Police Service, recruitment is to be fifty per 
cent. European and fifty per cent. Indian, the latter being 
composed of thirty per cent, taken by direct recruitment and 
twenty per cent by promotion from the Provincial Service 
of men of whose fitness for such posts the Commission had 
convincing evidence. In this Service the composition of half 
European and half Indian would be attained in about 25, 
years. 

The recruitment to Indian Forest Service in the Provinces 
where Forest is a reserved subject should be 75 per cent 
Indians and 25 per cent. Europeans. 

Recruitment for Irrigational Engineers is to be 40 per cent 
Europeans and 60 per cent Indians, 40 per cent being directly 
recruited and 25 per cent promoted from Provincial Service- 

It is pointed out by the Commission that, while the ques** 
tion before the Islington Commission was how many Indians 
should be admitted into Public Services, the question before 
the Lee Commission was what is the minimum number of 
Englishmen which must still be recruited. The Commission 
hopes that in respect of provincialized Services the ministers 
would still wish to obtain the services of Europeans in techni- 
cal departments and that Europeans would show willingness 
to take service under local Governments as under the Secre- 
tary of State. 

The proposals for the Indianisation of the Central Services 
are : (A) Political Department ; 25 per cent Indian, recuit- 
ment from I.C.S. Provincial Civil Service, or Indian Army. (By 
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As Hoards the Central Service, the rq>ort recommends 
in principle the concessions proposed for all-India Services- 
should muiaiis mviandis be granted to all Etuopean Officers 
in the Central Services appointed by the Secretary of 
State and to those European Officers who, though appointed 
by the Government of India, were appointed on the basis of 
non-Adalic domicile. 

The recommendations about other Services are that officers 
ai^Kiinted in future to the Judicial Branch of the I.C.S 
should sot receive judicial pay, because this additional 
attraction is not needed now. It should not however be with- 
drawn from the existing recipients. The technical pay of 
the superior Telegraph Branch should be reckoned as part of 
the basic pay. The Military officers serving in the Political 
Department should receive the same pay as the officers of the 
Tndian Civil Service in that department. 

P-assagis The passage difficulty is proposed to 

be met by laying down that an officer of non-Asiatic domicOe 
jtt Superior Qvii Services should receive four return passages 
d ur in g his service (of standard P. & O. First Class B.) and 
when married his wife diould be entilted to as many return 
passages as may be to his credit. One single passage should 
be granted to each child. 

The scheme is to be extended to the Indian Officers of the 
Indian Civil Service who receive overseas pay, but should not 
extend to their families. The family of an cfficer who dies in 
service ^ould be repatriated at the Govoiunent expense 
even though he has exhausted the full number of passages 
admissive. Roughly, the passage benefit works out at 
Bs;. ^ per month for European and perhaps Rs. 25 for Indian 
But in order to avoid this allowance bdng eaten 
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up by other requirements, the Commission asks the govern- 
ment to establish a passage fund out of which it would pay 
for the passage of officers. Any surplus of the fund will revert 
to the Government. Monthly additions credited to the pay 
under this fund would not count towards the pension or leave 
or furlough allowances. 

Pensions , — ^No increase is recommended in thel.C.S.jjpensioa 
having regard to the fact that in 191Q officers contributing 
four per cent of their salary towards the pensions were re^ 
lieved of the necessity of doing so and the question of tha 
refund of past contributions cannot be reopened. As a re- 
sult of far-reaching responsibilities brought by the Reforms 
the Commission recommends that the members of the I.C.S. 
who rise to the rank of the members of the Council should 
get an additional pension of £50 for every year of service as 
such up to a maximum total pension of £1,250. Those who 
serve as Governors to receive an additional £100 annually up 
to a maximum total pension of £1,500. 

Mr. Basu dissenting says that the spirit of comraderie and 
equality in rank of the Civil Service must be maintained. 

The Commission is aware that the recommendation of the 
Islington Commission to give special pension to Lieutenant 
Governors was not accepted by the Government, but 
feels that under the Reforms the conditions have changed 
and that it is just and equitable that this fact should be re- 
cognised. 

No change is recommended in the existing scale of invalid 
annuities so far as the I.C-S., is concerned. The present 
pensions of the Unconvenanted Services are considered inade- 
quate. It is propo^ that the pre^t pension of five thou- 
sand' rupees per airtmim after ..twenty-five' yearn of service 
rising by two hundred frupees per -mmum. tp rsix thousa^ be 
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increased to six thousand after thirty years, rising by rupees 
two hundred per annum to seven thousand rupees. The 
maximum pensions taking account of the additional pension 
earned by service in higher appointments, would then become 
rupees eight thousand five hundred (lower grade) and nine 
thousand five hundred (upper grade). The limit of ten 
years before which an invalid annuity can he earned in the 
Uncovenanted Service should he reduced to seven years and ' 
scale be improved. 

No change is recommended in the pension of High Court 
Judges and Chaplains. ’ 

The Commission further recommends that a new rule be 
made to grant extraordinary pensions to officers killed or 
injured whilst not actually in execution of their duty, but 
for reasons connected with their official position or actions. 

Security to Services , — ^The report next discusses the safe- 
guards to be provided to give a sense of security to the Ser- 
vices. It is recommended that the question of existing and 
accruing rights and claims of members of Services arising 
from the abolition of high appointments he referred to the 
Public Services Commission. The Indian members would 
limit reference to the cases other than those necessitated by 
retrenchment or curtailment of work. All officers should be 
allowed to commute up to half their pensions, the rates to be 
revised year by year on the basis of the rate of interest paya- 
ble on the loans raised by the Government in that year. 
Mutually binding legal coiivenants enforceable in Civil Courts 
^lould be entered into between the officers and the authori- 
tfes appointing them. The existing members of the services 
also enter into such covenants which should include 
aaAdfe scurii^ pay, leave, rules, passage, remittances^ 
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^privileges, pension, rules, €tc.,and the»rigM to compensaiion 
ih event of dismissal withotit due notice^or any breach of 
ihe*condition of contract as well as right to retire on projx>r- 
tionate' pension in specified circumstances with regard ' to 
future recruits. It should be laid down that if and when the 
field of service for which members are recruited is transferred 
it shall be open to them (A) either to retain their all India status. 
^B) to waive their contracts with the Secretary of State and 
to enter into new contracts wjth the local Governments 
■concerned, or (C) to retire on proportionate pensions with the 
^option to remain opei^ for one yea^ froip date of transfer. 
The present rate of proportionate p^sipn is considered by 
the Commission generous enough., T^ie privilege of propor- 
tionate pension should be extended - to. these recruited in 
1919, who did not arrive in India, before ist* January 1920. 
But no alteration is recommended in the existing rule laying 
down that the War service of ofiicers, prior to their appoint- 
ments, should not count as service for the purpose of this 
pension. The extension of the privilege of proportionate 
pension to Central Services is not recoimnended. It is further 
laid down that the existing members operating in the reserved 
fields should have, in addition to the present rights, the 
right to retire on proportionate pension , under the circum* 
stances. defined for future recruits, if and whjen the field of 
service is. transferred as stated, ajbpve. 

Specialist of&cers on contract for definite period and dis- 
charged for reasons other than unsatisfactory perfonmnce ol 
duties have a claim for special compensation which should be 
•granted in consultation with the Public Services Commission* 
Officers of the all-India Service not appointed by the Secre- 
^tary of State should be reappointed by him and granted the 
“Same privileges as other members. 
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House Rent. — The report also suggests relief in respect 
of calculations for rent for houses supplied by the Govern- 
ment and officer's liability in respect of home rent is limi- 
ted to ten per cent, of his monthly emoluments, the Govern- 
ment paring excess in case the 'officer occupies a private 
bouse. 

Summary and Criticism.— It is premature to offer any cri- 
ticism of the Report which was avowedly an attempt to 
bring about a compromise between two conflicting demands. 
The Commission, from its very commencement, was working 
in an atmosphere that was charged with political and racial 
hostility and it is no small tribute to its President that he 
should have managed to have a unanimous Report. In bring- 
ing the appointment and discipline of European servants 
serving in the transferred subjects entirely within the control 
of the Ministers, it followed the Reforms to their logical con- 
clusion. It is estimated that the cost of their proposals for 
the improvement of the pay &c., of the Services would be 
about a crore of Rupees m the first year and would increase 
to one crore and quarter in course of time. Out of this some 
22 lacs would fall on the •Central budget, and the remaining 
cost will be distributed over the provinces. This increased 
burden at a time when taxation seems to have reached its 
limit is all the more deplorable, but apparently it is the price 
India has to pay for her transition t© a form of administration, 
which will, in fulness of time, be both manned and controlled 
by Indians. 





CHAPTER XX. 

PROVINCIAL. 

< 119 ) Local Self-Government. 

Resolution of Lord Chelmsford . — ^The history of this subject 
was traced up to the Announcement of 1917 in an earlier 
section. After that Announcement Lord Chelmsford ex- 
plained that Local Self Government was one of the means 
by which advance was to be made towards the progressive 
realization of Responsible Government in India. According- 
ly in May 1918 his Government issued a comprehensive 
Resolution the underlying principles of which may, be 
summarised thus: in the forefront comes the main object 
of local Self-Government : the training of the people in 
the iiianagement of their own affairs. For this purpose 
the local bodies should be . as representative as possible, 
and they ’should be freed^ a great deal from outside con- 
trol. The control of Goy eminent . was hitherto exercised 
ircim within ’as well as' from withoijt^ and it was mainly 
in the substitution of outside for inside control and the 
teduction of outside coUta-di to tte * limit with 

safety- that progress wa§>to bfe achieved. Jntemal control 
is chpable of relaxaticm by h lise of election both of 

liteAiers and chairmdQ,’ ol Boards. -Extamal coiatrol was 
by>i!eirK>'\nng'tiim^tessiry- f^strfctions ini connfection 
with talsation, budgets, the sahttUm of works &c* 
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The Resolution recommended that as a general principle 
there should be a substantial elective majority both in Muni- 
cipalities and Rural Boards, and suggested that the propor- 
tion of nominated members in a Board should not ordinarily 
exceed one fourth. The franchise for election also should 
be low. The necessity for this prevision was revealed by the 
fact that the average electorate in Municipalities in India 
seemed to represent only 6 p.c. of the population, and the 
electorate in the District Boards only o. 6 p.c. The end to be 
kept in view before a full elective system, analogous to that 
obtaining in the West can be achieved is that some i6 p.c. of 
the population should be represented in the electorate. Simi- 
larly the nominated chairman should make room for elected 
chairman, both in Municipalities and District Boards. 

So far about the reduction of the internal control over 
local Bodies. External control was to be reduced by giving 
them greater latitude in taxation and borrowing, and greater 
freedom with regard to the Budget. 

Recent Developments , — ^In 1919-20 there were 739 Munici- 
palities in British India with something under 18 millicai 
people resident within their limits. The rest of the popula- 
tion i.e,, about 90 p.c. of the total is still rural. This dispro- 
portion of urban and rural population ought to show how 
vitally important it is that local self-Govemment should get 
a deep rooting in the villages, 

Ix>cal Self-Govemment is of course a Transferred subject 
and in the charge of Indian Ministers. The rate of piogr^ 
has not been uniform in all the provinces in the last threo 
years of the Reforpaed regime, but there are uiuaiistakaW^ 
^^1^ that popular mtercst in this subject is being keec^ 
moused. The main results of adinirustration pnay be 
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summarised, Ib the United Provinces the District Boards 
Act was passed in February 1923 by which District Boards be- 
came entirely elective save for the reservation of two seats 
to be filled by nomination by the local Government, 
will also become entirely non-ojB5clal, and internal and exter- 
nal control will be reduced to the minimum. Similar measures 
for Municipal and rural Boards have been passed in almost 
all provinces. 

The method of local self-Govemment in rural areas in 
Bihar and Orissa is peculiar. A new Act called the Village 
Administration Act provides for the creation of Unions con- 
sisting of a number of villages ; and the constitution therein 
on an elective basis of Union Boards which may be given 
certain important duties including the control of village police. 
The system of urban self-government is like that in other 
provinces. 

In Bombay , — ^The constitution of both mrban and rural 
bodies has been greatly modified — either by executive actions 
or by new pieces of legislation. The Municipal Corporation of 
Bombay has undergone a radical change. Its strength has 
been increased to 106 of whom 72 are elected, and 10 are 
co-opted [ the strength of Standing Corninittee has been in- 
creased to 16 ; and the franchise for election has been fixed 
on the uniform basis of monthly pa5unent of Rs. 10 or more 
as house rent. 

Again in March 1923 was passed the Bombay Local Boards 
Act for the reconstitution of rural bodies. There will be a 
Board for Local Self Government in each Taluka of the 
District, and one for the District as a whole. There will be 
elective members and '' nominated members in the Board — 
but the number of elective members is to be three fouths of 
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the whole Board, and not more than one half of the nominated 
members can be salaried servants of. the Government. The 
franchise for voting to the Taluka Board is the payment of 
land revenue of not less than Rs. 8 ; and that for the District 
Board, of Rs. 32, except in the three districts of Upper Sind 
Frontier, Panch Mahals and Ratnagiri, where it is only 
Rs. 16. Both in Taluka and District Boards the Mahomedans 
have been given separate representation. For purpose of 
election to the District Local Board each Taluka forms a 
separate general constituency ; and for Taluka Boards, the 
Villages have been grouped into constituencies. Detailed 
schedules have been recently published in the Bombay Govern- 
ment GazeUe giving the proportion of elected and nominated 
members, of general and Mahomedan members etc. The 
President of the Board will be elected. The District Board 
must hold a meeting at least once in every three months. 
Every Local Board is to have a Standing Committee of 
between 5 and 7 members and the President is to be the 
ex~o£6cio chairman of the Committee. The Board may ap- 
point other executive Committees for other purposes 
Public Health; certain Government officers the Execu- 
tive Engineer, the Educational t Inspector, the Deputy Dire- 
tor of Public Health and Civil Surgeon have the right of at- 
tending i^ieenngs of the District Board. Their immediate 
subordinates can attend meetings of Taluka local boards; 
conversely, the District or Taluka Board may require the 
presence of any of the above officers at their meetings. The 
dhities of the hoards have been classified as obligatory and 
^d&dretidnary tod their general range has been given in an 
ptot of this bck)k. Only the District Board can incur 
^^ipetkEtune on education ; the budget of the Taluka Board is 
to the approval of the District Board. The District 
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Board may be authorized to levy a tax mentioned in schedtiie 
two § 80 A (3) {a) of the Government of India Act. 

Revival of Village Panchayah . — ^Attention has repeatedly 
drawn to the decadence of Village Comraunities in India under 
the British under Rule. Efforts are being made to revh^e the 
Village Panchayats. Thus in the United Provinces an Act 
provides for the establishment, at the discretion of the Col- 
lector, of a Panchayat for any village or group of \'illages 
with power to deal with petty civil suits, with petty criminal 
offences, and with ordinary cases under the Cattle Trespass 
Act and Village Sanitation Act. The first Panchayats under 
the new Act were established in July 1921, and by the end of 
September 1922 they had increased in numbers to 3830. 
The^’ are still in their experimental stage, and measures for 
their institution have been adopted in Bihar and other 
provinces. 

The same favourable remarks can not be passed upon other 
tendencies in local Self Govemirient that became evident in 
many places ever since the subject was transferred to Minis- 
ters. Even though the Kon-Co-operators boycotted the Coun- 
cils, they in many places ‘captured’ the Municipalities. In 
fact at one time they seriously proposed to put into operation 
their ^whole programme of hand-spinning and weaving, na- 
tional ^ucation, boycott of foreign goods &c ., — thremgh 
these bodies. Their atietnpts' brought them in conflict with 
the Government, and in some cass^ the Municipalities were 
idmporarily suspended or Trad * to j>dy fikes. There is no 
<Joubt, however, that in spite of these excesses, on the whole 
interest in local matters has inOreased enormously during re- 
-oesat yearn. The elections' are keenly there are more 

meeting of thb Municipal Cdmibittees, and more party-orga- 
nization than was ever the case before. 
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The second tendency is that of Communal division, upon 
which Prof. Rushbrook Williams makes the following rer 
marks : — A tendency has been noticed in Municipal and Dis* 
trict Committees towards the formation of Hindu Muslim 
cliques which display mistrust of each other and waste time 
in mutual recrimination. The constitution into Municipali- 
ties and district Boards of regular parties with a definite 
policy is of course all to the good ; but when these parties 
are merely communal in their out-look ; they tend rather to 
the obstruction than to the transaction of business. More- 
over lines of cleavage which are not based on matters direct- 
ly affecting the prosperity of the area administered, but de- 
pend solely upon communal or sectarian differences, neither 
stimulate an interest in the task in hand nor foster that 
pride in the efi5ciency of Municipal institutions which is 
essential to the growth of local self Government/^* 

That the interest in local affairs whether the result of a 
healthy realization of the importance of the subject, or a 
passing phase of political or communal conflict, is not able 
to achieve striking results is due to the financial stringency 
of the local Bodies. The resources of the local bodies are 
insignificant compared with their functions and any theore- 
tical increase in their powers of taxation is useless unless 
there is a corresponding increase in the capacity to bear the 
taxes. Programmes of Compulsory Education, of construc- 
tion of roads, &c., and the provision of adequate Sanitary 
arrangements are being held up because of the shortage of 
funds. 

(i^ Education. - 

Iniroditction . — Various considerations make Education one 
f| the most important subjects of Indian Administration* 


♦ Incfia ia 1922-23. 
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As in other countries, it is, in India, a condition of the material 
and moral progress of the people. It is the most powerful 
solvent of ignorance and superstition, of narrow prejudkes 
and practices and of castes and communal rigidities which, 
make India a backward countr^^ It is the basis of all social . 
reform and the sine qua non of an active participation in res- 
ponsible Government. The policy of Government with re- 
gard to education has not always been wise or liberal ; private 
agencies and funds — ^Indian and European — have been 
mainly applied to work out that policy. The result is that 
education has not spread equally or satisfactorily in all direc- 
tions. It has created quite a crop of social, political and edu- 
cational problems that have constantly exercised the mind 
of Government and the public ever since the days of Lord 
Curzon and the whole educational field has quite recently 
been examined by the Calcutta University Commissk®* 

History of the Educational Policy , — The History naturally 
falls into the following six periods : — 

(1) Educational experiments up to 1835. 

(2) From the Educational Minute of Lord Macaulay 
(1833), to the Educational Despatch of Sir Charles 
Wood (1854). 

(3) From this Despatch to the Indian Educational Com- 

mission of 1882. 

{4) From this Commission to the IiKJian Univeraties 
Commission of 1904. 

(5) From 1905 to the Calcutta Univernty Commission of 

1917-1918. 

(6) Education under the Refonns. 

An account has already been given in an earlier Chapter 0$ 
the beginnings of Education up to 1854. The Despatch of 
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1854 ^stid the foundation of the Educational System of India, 
and as such it deserves careful study. 

(3) A nalysis of the Despatch, — ^It defined the object of educa- 
tion that was being extended in India to be the diffusion 
of the improved arts, sciences, philosophy and literature of 
Europe, in short of European knowledge/' The vernaculars 
were to be used as the media of instruction along with English. 

It is neither our aim nor desire to substitute the English 
language for the vernacular dialects of the country/' It 
recommended the creation of a Department of Public Instruc- 
tion under a Director as the proper machinery for spreading 
education ; also the establishment of Universities " which 
may encourage education by the conferring of degrees, on 
the model of the London University. ** But the ‘'Universi- 
ties ” were not so much to be in themselves places of instruc- 
tion as to test the value of the education obtained elsewhere/' 
Schools to be opened in every district in India, they were to 
provide opportunities for the acquisition of such an improved 
education as would make those who .would possess it more use- 
ful members of society in, every condition of life. Govern- 
ihent was fo encourage private effort by grants-in-aid. The 
remaining part of the Despatch deals,. with questions like 
scholarships, training of teachers ^ppfessipnal and industrial 
ediicatioh, female^ediication ,kahdmediah Education, etc. 


As a result of the establishment of the Universities and the 
of Piifelit Inslructioh there was an increase of 
education after 1854. Private Schools' began to multiply to 
for* the 'needs of "^he |^0\rihg*^nuhibers, and as such 
schools could be made self-supporting on the proceeds of ths 
fees, they could do without The ‘^ant-in-md and thus be in- 

theiDj?; L.. The Department in 
! iwer'these seiK)ols,'a£? the later prepart 
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ed candidates for the Matriculation examination the Uni- 
versity, and looked to the University for regulaticm of study, 
standard of attainment etc. Not much attention was j^iid 
to the subject of primary education, either by Govemmoat 
or by the people. The Universities continued to be merely 
examining bodies. 

(4} Educaiim Commission of 1882. — ^In 1882 the Govern- 
ment of Lord Ripon appointed the Education Commission 
under Sir William Hunter to review the work during the pre- 
ceding thirty years. The voice of the first generation of 
educated Indians was being felt in the country and Lord 
Ripon had also taken the first steps in Local self-government. 
This Commission did not initiate any new departure of jblicy. 
It deplored the neglect of primary education, recommended 
its being delegated to the newly-created Municipalties and 
District Boards, and desired the State to undertake large ex- 
penditure for its encouragement. As regards secondary edu- 
cation, the Commission was satisfied with the progress made 
by private effort in this field. It suggested that Government 
should not do more than maintain one model High School in 
each district, and control and help private schools by means 
of grant-in-aid and inspection. The problems of University 
education did not come within the purview of this Commis-^ 
sion. 

(5) Lord Curzon's Educational Policy. — ^Twenty years were 
allowed to elapse before the whole educational field was 
surveyed during the regime of Lord Curzon. During those 
twenty years primary education remained almost stationary, 
for the local Authorities 'to wiii’ch it was entrusted had very 
limited resources and ttiOugh'a'feubstahtM portion of them was 
aj^lied to primary;, education and though it was supple- 
mented by Gov^rnpamt tl^e results were meagre^ 
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X)d the other hand every thing conspired to increase the num- 
ber of those who went in for secondary education, and there 
was a large increase in the number of Middle Schools and 
High Schools. Though the Schools prepared boys for the 
Matriculation, the University had no machinery by which 
to inspect and control them. Nor had it any real control 
over the colleges that were affiliated to it. The constitution 
of the Universities also had revealed defects of its own. Apart 
from these and other defects incidential to the educational 
system, questions began to be asked as to whether the 
imparting of Western Education to Indians had been an 
unmixed blessing to them. Point was given such questions 
by the supposed connection between education and political 
agitation and possibly between education and seditious crime. 
Lord Curzon put this last suspicion in the characteristic words 
of Erasmus. When this great Divine was reproached with 
having laid the egg from which came forth the Refonnation* 
YES '' he replied ; But I laid a hen's egg and Luther has 
hatched a fighting-cock." The Hon. Mr. Thomas Raleigh thus 
expressed the result of higher education upon Indians ; "'In 
point of fact it has been both, but much more I believe a bless- 
ing than a curse. We note every day the disturbing effects 
of a new culture imposed upon learners who are not always 
prepared to receive it ; but still it is a great achievement to 
have opened the mind of the East to the discoveries of West- 
ern Science and the spirit of English Law. To the Schools 
and Colleges under our administration we owe some of the 
best of our fellow workers — Assistant Judges, useful officials, 
and teachers who pass on to others the benefit which they 
i^ve received. To them also we owe the discontented 
whEi has carried away from his college a scant modicum of 
4eaniii^ and an entirely exaggerated eSthnate of his own capa- 
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titles, and the great army of failed candidates who beset all 
the avenues to subordinate employment.” 

Lord Curzon threw himself with a burning zeal into the 
subject of educational reform. He began by calling a con- 
ference of European Educational Experts at Simla in Septem- 
ber 1901. He appointed the Universities Commission of 
1902 under Sir Thomas Raleigh. As a result of the labours of 
this Commission the Indian Universities Act of 1904 was 
passed and a compreshenive Resolution on the educational 
policy of Government was issued in the same year. A 
second conference was called at Simla the next year to re- 
view the progress made during the previous few years. 

University Reform , — The defects in higher education that 
were pointed out by the Commission were real though many 
of the measures adopted by Lord Curzon roused the bitterest 
opposition of educated Indians. The constitution of the 
Universities had not been changed ever since their establish- 
ment fifty years before. They consisted of the Senate which 
had become in every case a very large body consisting of 
fellows appointed for life by the Chancellor, many of whom 
had no direct connection with education ; the Senates had 
therefore become quite unfit to discharge their functicms. 
The Universities were again merely examining bodies as the 
London University was at the time when they were establi^- 
ed. But the London University had undergcme a radical 
change as a result of the Royal Commisskm tlmt wras appoint 
ed in 1898 to inquire into its state, and it was converted into 
a teaching University. Tbare were four features of the 
London changes whose influence is directly perceptible in tho 
■discussions of the Commission X902 ; that every Univer- 
sity ought to be a teaching university ; no college should be 
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allowed full privileges unless it was thoroughly well-staffed 
and equipped; that teachers must always be intimately 
associated with the work of the University and the supreme 
governing body of the University namely the Senate — should 
not be too large. 

The recommendations of the Commission of 1902-3 fall into^ 
five main categories. 

(1) The reorganization of University Government ; the 
University Senates were reduced in each case to the uniform 
strength of 100 members of whom 80 were to be nominated 
by Government, 10 were to be elected by the registered gra- 
duates of the University, and 10 by the Faculties. The 
latter were special Committees of the Senate for Arts, Science 
Medicines, Law and Engineering and they were given power 
of “co-opting outsiders. The “ executive of the Senate 
was the Syndicate which was to consist of the Vice-ChanceUor>. 
and Director of Public Instruction as ex efficio members, 
and members elected os follows : by the Faculty of Arts 4 ; 
of Sience 3 ; of Medicines 2 ; law 2 ; by the Senate as a 
whole 4, The Vice-Qianeellor was to be a nominee of 
Government. 

The Regulations made by the Senate were required to get 
the sanction of Government ; similarly the af&iiation and 
disaffiliation of colleges, and the appointment of University 
professors, teachers and readers had also to be sanctioned by 
Government. 

(2) A second feature of the new system was the introductiofi' 

of stricter control over scl^ls- and qolleges. Eve^ priv^e 
college was required; to haye> Governing Body consisting: 
partly of teachers and of : outsiders ;• its and 

expenditure, was , tq. be ^ublislied ^ of a public iustilutioii ; 
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the rules of affiliation were made stricter ; and the collie was 
submitted to periodical inspection by the University. 

{3) The conditions under which students lived and worked 
in large towns like Calcutta and Bombay were wretched. 
There was no supervision over them, and, in the absence of 
hostel accommodation, they were exposed to all the evil influ- 
ences of town-life, and in addition, some of them at any rate 
could not resist the temptation of actively participating in 
politics which were running high ever since the advent of 
Lord Curzon. The Colleges were now required to provide re- 
sidence for a large proportion of their students as a con- 
dition of aflSiliation. 

(4) The main function of the Universities continued to be 
that of prescribing books, and regulating studies, and of 
holding examinations. Almost the whole of the teaching 
was done in the affiliated colleges. The teaching ftmc- 
tions of some of the Universities was confined to post gra- 
duate work, the appointment of University professors, 
scholarships for research etc. 

(5) Substantial changes were made in curricula of studies 
and the methods of examination by means of Regulations. 

Criticism — the Universities Act of 1904 enormously 
increased the control of Government over University matters 
—both direct and indirect — cannot be gainsaid. The Univer- 
sity was virtually turned into a Department of the State.' 
The power of nominating 80 out of one himdred members of 
the Senate and of renewing the nominations every five years 
was very great. Both in regard to their composition and 
powers the Senates had to depend largely upon Governments 
The late Mr. Gokhale did his utmost to oppose the retrograde 
provisions in the Act of 1904* He complained that to revolu- 
tionize the constitution of the Universities was reforming the 
28 
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system of education at the wrong end. The remedies he 
suggested were the application of larger funds for the deve- 
lopment of the colleges and the employment of the best men 
from England as professors. “ The greatest work of Western 
Education in the present state of India is not so much the 
encouragement of learning as the liberation of the Indian mind 
from the thraldom of old-world ideas, and the assimilation 
of all that is highest and best in the life, thought, and charac- 
ter of the West. For this purpose not only highest but all 
Western education is useful. I think Englishmen should 
have more faith in the influence of their History and their 
Literature, .^nd whenever they are inclined to feel annoyed 
at the utterances of a discontented B.A. let them realize that 
he is but an accident of the present period of transition in 
India, and that they should no more lose faith in the results 
of Western education on this account than should my coun- 
trymen question the ultimate aim of British Rule in this 
land because not every Englishman who comes out to India 
realizes the true character of England’s mission here. "* 

(6) Calcutta University Commission . — During aU this time 
the forces that were making for an increased demand of 
secondary and higher education were gathering strength. 
This kind of education had become the only avenue to a 
respectable position in life to the middle classes ; again the 
immense mass of the backward communities was gradually 
perceinng the necessity of this education ; and finally, poli- 
tical and social problems required a spread of higher educa- 
tion for their proper solution. Thus the question of educa- 
tion always remained a pressing problem. The evil effects 
of " overdoing ” higher education of a purely literary charac- 
ter, of examinations, of cram, of rapid increase of incompetent 
* Gokhale Speeches 235, 
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school? and colleges, and of the growth of the University be- 
yond manageable proportions became particularly apparent 
in Bengal. The University had little control over the edu- 
cation imparted in Schools and no effective control over her 
own affiliated Colleges. Lord Chelmsford, therefore, appoint- 
ed a Commission under Dr. ilichael Sadler to inquire into the 
state of education in Bengal Sir Ashutosh Mukerji — a man 
of rare intellectual powers and wonderful attainments in 
the fields of Oriental Scholarship, Mathematics, Law and 
Philosophy — who had made the Calcutta University the 
largest University in the world” — ^was a member of this Com- 
mission. His recent death is an irreparable loss not only to 
Bengal but to the whole of India, 

The Report of the Commission is a landmark in the history 
of Education in India. Though its criticisms and recom- 
mendations were directed to the special problems of Bengal, 
they were found to be of a much wider application and 
throughout India‘University of education is undergoing changes 
that were suggested by that Commission. 

The Senate of the Bombay University for instance appoint- 
ed a small Committee to consider that Report ; and now the 
Bombay Government have appomted a large Committee to 
go into the question of the reform ot the Bombay University. 

The Commission distinguished between two types of Uni- 
versities— the affiliating and the teaching. The first was the 
only type that had been adopted in India. But the affiliated 
Colleges were scattered over a wide area and separated from 
each other and the University, in many cases, by hundreds 
of miles. The tie between them naturally was very^ slender. 
Each college was a unit by itself, and even between colleges 
in the same city there was no inter- relaricB. Naturally 
was monotony and multiplication oi reasair and tne en- 
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absence of inter-collegiate co-operation kept the colleges at 
a lower level than if they had pooled their teaching resources 
together. Many of the second grade” and even' ''first 
grade” Colleges in the mofussii indeed were little better 
than high schools. 

In the other type of the University the Colleges themselves 
form the University. Lord Curzon described the Universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge in the following eulogistic 
terms. They are incorporated institutions composed of 
Colleges which constitute and are embodied in the corporate 
whole. The two together make the University ; they twain 
are one flesh. Each College has its own students and fellows 
and tutors and its own local habitation, often hallowed by 
romance and venerable with age. The groups of Colleges 
Gombine for purposes of lecturing. The University supervi- 
ses and controls all by its examinations, its professorii lec- 
tures, its central government, and by its administration of 
eorporate funds. Above all, it sways the life of the College 
undergraduates, by the memory of its past, by the influence 
its public buildings, by its common institutions, and by 
the cosmopolitan field of interest and emulation which it 
offers.”* 

That the system of afiiliation had reached the breaking 
point is clear from the following figures which show the num- 
ber of students and of colleges afiiliated ” to one or the 
other university in the year 1917 : — 


University. Colleges. Students. 


Calcutta 


• • 58 

2,8618 

Bombay 


17 

8,001 

Madras 


53 

10,216 

Punjab 


.. 24 

6,558 

Allahabad • , 


. 33 

. TT 

7,807 


* Curzons Speeches Vol. II, 35. 
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_ The movement for establishing new Universities had set 
lu even before the appointment of the Sadler Commission. 
The demand for a University began to be keenly felt in those 
provinces which had no university of their own e.g., Bilai 
3 tid Orissa, Burma, etc,; and there was a widespread move- 
ment among the Hindus and the Mahomedans to] found 
separate Universities as the embodiment of whatever was best 
in their culture, at Benares and Aligarh respectively in North 
India. This separatist movement received an impetus by 
the RefKDrt of the Calcutta University Commission, “ They 
tirged the immediate establishment of the Dacca University 
a synthesis of the work of the various colleges situated in 
Calcutta, the coordination of the work of the outside colleges 
by means of a Mofusstl Boards and a complete revision of the 
constitution of the Calcutta University. Finally, in order to 
raise the standard of University education in Bengal, they 
recommended the delegation of all work up to the Interme- 
diate standard, hitherto conducted by the University, to 
institutions of a new type called “ intermediate colleges/’ 
which should provide both general and special education 
under the supervision of a “ Board of Secondary and Inter- 
mediate Education. To this body, which should contain re- 
presentatives of Government, the University, the Intenne- 
diate Colleges, and the High Schools they suggested that the 
administration and control of secondary education should 
be transferred from the University and the Education 
Department.”* 

The Patna University which followed as a natural corollary 
on the formation of the separate province of Bihar and Orissa 
in 1912, was established in 1917. It does not differ greatly 
in form from the older Universities except in the possession of 


♦ Idchey 49. 
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^whokime paid Vice-Chancellor, The Dacca University was- 
established in 1920. It is a teaching and residential 
L’niversity and it was the first to adopt the revised form of 
consi?itution recommended by the Commission. In place of 
the Senate and Syndicate of the older Universities, there 
are three main bodies in the new type of the University. 

{a) A large Body, called the Court on which are represent- 
ed the chief interests of the community either by election or 
nomination. The functions of the Court are to make statutes 
and pass recommendations on the financial accounts and the 
annual report submitted by the Executive Council. 

{h) Executive Council in whom the executive authority 
in regard to finance and university appointments and also 
all residual powers are vested. 

(c) The Academic Council who are responsible for the con- 
trol, general regulation, and maintenance of the standard 
of instruction, education, and examination within the Uni- 
versity. It is to consist almost entirely of University 
teachers. 

The new Universities of Lucknow and Delhi and the- 
reconstituted University of Allahabad closely follow the- 
model of the Decca University. 

The older Universities of Bombay, Madras and Punjab are 
in the process of reconstruction. Though the older Universi- 
ties crintinue, in the main, to be examining bodies, some of 
them, particularly the Calcutta University — thanks to the 
indefatigable energy of the late Sir Ashutosh Mookeiji— also 
do teaching work (a) by arranging special series of lectures 
by eminent Scholars, (b) by founding University chairs, (c) 
by the provision of Honours schools or post-graduate classes.. 
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The rapid increase in the number of new Universities is not 
without possible danger. All the provinces arc not on the 
same footing as regards their general educational progress or 
financial resources. Further, education is now a transfer- 
red subject and therefore fully amenable to provincial Ccain- 
cil (though with proper safeguards as to university educa- 
tion.) It is, therefore, necessary^ that all the Universities.— the 
new and the old — should maintain a high and uniform star.- 
dard. It would be. most unfortunate if in India, as in tlie 
United States of America, a degree ceased to possess any 
intrinsic value, and was dependent for recognition on the 
status and reputation of the particular Universitj^ by which 
it had been conferred.* Lord Reading in his inaugural addre^ 
at the Conference of representatives of Indian Universities 
held recently at Simla, properly emphasized the necessity of 
the preservation of this high standard. It cannot be said 
that we have more Universities than the needs of the country 
require — indeed many more are bound to spring into exis- 
tence in the near future — but the great desideratum is 
that a high, a very high standard is maintained by ail. 

Secondary Education. 

It is not proposed to go here into the subject of secondary 
and primary education, and of other aspects of education* 
Only a few remarks are offered. 

A feature of the Indian High Schools is the uniformity that 
prevails throughout them, preparing as they do candidates 
for the Matriculation examination of a Universitv, and the 
domination of this examination over them. “ Too often the 
staff, the parents, the public and not infrequently the inspect- 
ing staff also gauge the merits of a high school by the pircen- 


♦ Richey ii. 
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tage of success which it obtains at the final examination. 
This attitude is not wholly unreasonable. So long as there is 
little individuality in the character of different schools there 
is little, except their success in the examinations, to differen- 
tiate good schools from bad. Moreover it is precisely in order 
that his boy may pass the final examination that the ordinary 
parent sends him to a High School. Such success in itself 
possesses a recognised value in the Indian w'age market. 
It also opens the door to the University ; and a University 
career is the aspiration of nearly every High School boy. Nor 
would this afford grounds for criticism if preparation for the 
University meant laying the foundation of a good education.*'* 
But in India the whole purport of education is narrowed to 
the passing of an examination. 

Now properly speaking the use of a secondary school is to 
prepare the best of its scholars for the University and the 
rest for the business of life. This object is better served by 
having an elastic School Final or School Leaving Certificate 
Examination which should also serve the purpose of Matri- 
culation. A reform in this direction has been effected in 
Bihar and Orissa, Madras, Bombay, and the United Provinces. 
The evil of cramming for examinations w^ould to a large ex- 
tent be minimised by the use of vernacular as the medium of 
instruction and this reform also is gaining ground in most 
provinces. The provision of an adequately trained staff of 
teachers is a further requirement of sound secondary — ^as 
indeed of all — education. To a large extent this depends 
upon offering adequate salaries to the teachers. Govern- 
ment have opened special schools for training Secondary 
Teachers, and the University has established degrees like 
L.T or B.T. 


♦ Richey 85-87. 
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pRiMAKY Education. 

The importance of this subject needs no emphasis at this 
time of the day. Unless the reproachful ban of illitera€3^ is 
removed from the whole population — male and female — 
India cannot be a truely progressive cQuntr3\ This means 
the application of enormous sums — ^public and private — to 
this object, which cannot be attained within the life of a ge- 
neration or two. Ever since Gokhale brought forward his Bill 
for compulsor}^ Primary Education in 1910, this subject is 
engaging the attention of Government. Many provincial 
Governments tried to expand primary education by chalking 
out definite schemes of opening so many schools every year, 
or of spending so much for Primary Education. But expan- 
sion based upon this method was not rapid or satisfactory 
enough, and the next step was the passage of Primary Educa- 
tion Acts in the provinces, authorising the introduction of 
compulsory education by local option. In Bomba}’, for 
cnstance, an Act permitting the Municipalities to introduce 
compulsory education within their areas was passed as early 
as 1918. But few Municipalities came forward to avail 
themselves of this provision. The final step rendered inevi- 
table by the inauguration of Responsible Government — w^as 
the adoption of the principle of Free and Compulsory Primary 
Education throughout the province. An Act to that effect was 
passed last year by the Bombay Legislative Council, thanks 
to the labours of the then Minister of Education Dr. R. P. 
Paranjpye. It applies to the whole of the Presidency, ex- 
cept the city of Bombay. Every District Board and the 
larger Municipalities are to constitute a “ School Board 
consisting of elected Members. This School Board is to have 
as its chief executive officer/'* The School Board Administia- 
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tive Officer,” recommended by the Board and approved by 
the Government. The District Boards and Municipalities^ 
are required to prepare “ Schemes ” for the introduction of 
compulsory primary education. As soon as the scheme is. 
sanctioned, Government is to bear ** half of the additional, 
recurring and non-recutrring annual cost of the scheme in 
the case of a Municipality and two thirds of the cost if 
it is a District Board,” The Rules required under this 
Act have been framed long since but the Act has not yet 
been put into operation. 

Summary and criticism , — ^There are other kinds of educa* 
tion such as professional, vocational, technical etc. and also 
the education of females, of backward classes, etc. This is 
not the place to go into any of these problems. They are 
being discussed and reported upon though the actual results 
are far short of the requirements. With regard to them I 
may say what Lord Curzon said about technical education.. 
“ The autumnal leaves are not more thickly strewn in Vallom- 
brosa than the pigeonholes of the Government Departments 
are filled with Resolutions on this subject.”* 

(121) IX — Land Rrtonue Policy. 

General Principles, — I'he main principles of this subject 
have already emerged in the course of the historical inquiry 
in the Seventh Chapter. There are three kinds of operations- 
in the revenue-settlement, (i) preparation of the cadastral 
(field-to-field) record ; (2) the assessment of the revenue ; 
(3) the collection of revenue so assessed. 

The cadastral record is always kept uptodate, and is very 
useful also as a ” record of rights ”, being recognised as such, 
in judicial proceedings. 

♦Speeches Vol. II, 48. 
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In the assessment of land revenue Government officers 
first of all calnijate the '' Net asst‘ts ' or the “ Net-produce 
of a field according as there is or is not tlie class of land 
lords between (luvemnient and the ra^vats. Some account 
lias been already given of the methods followed by those who- 
initiated and completed the first Settlements in the Indian 
PrcAirices. There has been a progressiv'c reduction of the 
share of Government. It is fixed at 50 p.c* of the net assets 
according to the Shahranpur Rule. But it must be borne 
in mind that no where is this laid dowm by law. It is estabhsh- 
ed as the result uf the executive orders of Government and 
its operation depends upon the discretion of the Settlement- 
officers. The enhancement of the Settlement at the time of 
its revision should not be too abrupt ; nor should it discourage 
improvements in the land. The Land Revenue Resolution 
of 1902 points out how definite rules have been laid down 
with this object in view. 

Period of SetflemenL — Ihongh the Court of Directors de- 
finitely gave up the peimanent settlement system/’ there 
was a proposal about i860 to make the Settlements perma- 
nent. The proposal was favour ed by Sir Charles Wood, 
I ord Canning, and Lord Lawrence, but after a goc>d deal of 
correspondence, it was turned down in 1883 by Lord Eim- 
berloy — the then Secretary of State. 

At the same time the defects of a temporary settlement 
are reduced to a minimum, and the interests of the State are 
not sacrificed if (i?) the period of settlement is sufficiently 
long, (2} the re\dsion operations are cheap and expejiitiousv 
and (3) if enhancement of assessment is allowed in specific 
cases e.g. extension of cultivation, iiicrease of produce due to 
improvements made by the State, such as irrigation or rail- 
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ways or rise in prices. This was the kind of compro- 

mise between the opposing policies of permanent and tem- 
porary settlements suggested by Lord Ripon. But Lord 
Ripon's proposals were rejected by the Secretary of State, 
and for the next twenty years the controversy abated. 

The famines of 1899 and 1900— the v/orst in the whole 
Century, and aggravted by the horrors of the new epidemic 
of plague — ^brought the whole question before the public. 
Representations were made to the Secretary of State and 
Mr. R. C. Dntt particularly pleaded for permanent settle- 
ment. He regarded it as the panacea tor all the economic 
evils from whi:b India was suffering. He addressed open 
letters to Lord Ciirzon, and the latter replied by issuing the 
famous Resolution of January, 1902, on the Land Revenue 
Policy of the Indian Government. Since that lime the 
settled policy of the Government is not to forego its* share 
in the unearned increment of the land revenue by adoptm.g 
the Peimanent Settlement. 

Land Retwnue under the Reforms , — The question was re- 
vived at the time of the Reforms. The controversy centred 
round the question —whether Land-revenue should be a re- 
served subject or a transferred subject. Feetham — the 

Chairman of the Functions Committee — said as the agricul- 
tural rayats were yet illiterate and inadequately represented 
in the new councils, the latter should not make a radical de- 
parture from the traditional policy, also that the revision- 
operations were based upon a set of technical rules issued by 
the executive, wliich were not capable of being examined by 
the legislative Council. He said that Land revenue must 
t>e put on a statutory basis more completely than at present 
•before it could be transferred.” 
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On the other band Sir Sankaraii Nair held the Land 
Revenue policy of Government chiefly responsible for India's 
proverty. He recommended that land revenue should be- 
treated as revenue pure and simple to be imposed by the 
legislative Council.. At present, outside the permanently 
settled Jamindars, the theory maintained by the Executive 
Government is that land is the private property of the Crown, 
the land holder being bound to pay any assessment that may 
be fixed by Executive Government at their discretion ; India 
is the only country in the world where neither law, nor cus- 
tom, nor competition determines the revenue or rent/' 

Such was also the view of the Joint Committee. ‘‘ The 
Committee are impressed by the objections raised by many 
witnesses to the manner in which certain classes of taxation 
can be laid upon the people of India by executive action, 
without in some cases, any statutory limitation of the rates, 
and in other cases, any adequate prescription by statute of 
the methods of assessment. They consider that the imposi 
tion of new ourdens should be gradually brought more v^ithin 
the purview of the legislature. And in particular, without 
expressing any judgment on the question whether the land- 
revenue is a rent or tax they advise that the process of re- 
vising the land revenue assessment ought to be brought 
under closer regulation by statute as soon as possible. At 
present this statutory basis for charging revenue on land 
varies in different provinces ; but in some at least the pitch 
of assessment is entirely at the discretion of the executive 
Government. No branch of the administration is r^^ated 
with greater elaboration or care ; but the people 
most affected have no voice in the shaping of the system^ 
the rules are often obscure and imperfectly under^^*^^\l tjy 
those who pay the revenue. The Committee are o ^ A^ion 
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that the time has come to embody in the law the main prin- 
ciples by which the land reveime is determined, the method 
of valuation, the pitch of assessment, the periods of revision, 
the graduation of enhancements, and the other chief pro- 
cesses which touch the well-being of the revenue-payers 
The subject is one which probably would not be transferred 
to Ministers until the electorate iiiclTided a satisfactory re- 
presentation of the several interests, those of the tenants 
well as of the landlords. And the system should be esta- 
blished on a clear statutory basis before this change take 
place.’* 

Accordingly the subject is a fdsened subject, and a Bill 
dealing with its main principles has to be reseiwed for the 
consideration of the Governor-General. 

Bills having the object of placing the land Revenue admi- 
nistration on a statutory basis have been introduced in some 
provinces and the whole question is in a transitional stage. 

(122) X— Lawt and Justice. 

Codification in India , — ^Reference has been made to the 
appointment of the First Law Commission under the Charter 
Act of 1833. Second and Third Law Commissions were ap- 
pointed under the Acts of 1853 1S61. But as tht^se 

bodies of legal experts began to collect and arrange material 
for their codes the defects of this system of legislation because 
obvious. They had no first hand knowledge of the vast 
country for the diverse people and conditions of which they 
were drafting laws by sitting in London. Their procedure 
was at once dilatory, inefficient, and costly. A further diffi- 
^Ity ot the method began to be felt when the Legislative 
established in India by the Act of 1861 also began 
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to make laws for India. The constitutional question arose 
as to what was the relation between the law Commissions 
in London and the Legislative Councils in India. Reference 
has been made to the controversy between Lord Mayo and 
the Secretary of State in 1870 on this subject. In the end it 
was rightly recognized that the proper place for the making 
of Laws for India was India and not England, and the proper 
machinery was the Indian Legislative Councils and not 
English Law Commissions. 

At the same time a Despatch from Government of India to 
the Secretary of State, dated loth May 1877 set out the 
advantages of codification. Since that time the process has 
gone on continuously. It should be noted that hitherto the 
incentive for codification has come from the executive Gov- 
ernment. This was inevitable so long as the representatives 
of the people had no real share in legislation. 

But the Reforms have given a new significance to the sub- 
ject of codification. In the first place the provincial Councils 
have got greater freedom for legislation ; and secondly non- 
ofificials have better opportunities of getting laws of local or 
communal importance passed in the Councils. The legis- 
lative activity of the Councils will thus be encouraged and ex- 
tended. At the same time the body of existing law is grow- 
ing, and Government, therefore, felt that there should be 
some machinery for systematising the law. A Committee 
was appointed about two years ago under Sir A. Muddinian 
to inquire into the desirability of codification and the eX' 
tent to which it has been accomplished in India. 

Setoff rati on of Executive and Judicial Functions . — 
tavouiiie subject with Indian politicians ; it is also th^ 
where the system of British Administration in India 
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exposed to criticism on constitutional grounds. We have 
seen how the O^llector is the chief officer on the spot ** in 
the District. He discliarges two distinct kinds of functions. 
In his executive capacity he is the chief revenue authority, 
and at the head oi the police force in the District. In his 
judicial capacity he is the magistrate. He is himself a Magis- 
trate of the First Cldfss. The criminal Procedure Code autho- 
rizes him with extensive powers for maintaining the peace 
of the district. He can also transfer cases from one subordi- 
nate magistrate to another and call for records of any judicial 
proceedings before them. He can commit for trial any accused 
person who is in his opinion improperly discharged. 
Apart from this ptdicial control over the subordinate magis- 
tracy, the Collector is also their superior in his executive 
capacity, the Assistant and Deputy Collectors and Mamlatdars 
being also magistrates of first or second class. 

Such is the combination of judicial and executive functions 
in the same hands. It is the result of a slow historical evolu- 
tion. The beginnings of the system are to be found in the 
reforms of Wanen Hastings, Cornwallis and Bentinck. 
Though in course of time the Collector has been divested of 
strictly judicial functions, and though the police force has 
been increasingly brought under the control and discipline 
of a separate Department, the combination of these two 
functions is still detrimental to popular rights. It is true 
that this union does not mean the same thing in every pro- 
vince of India. It nci longer exists in the Presidency Towns. 
In Madias the separation has been efiected in the lower 
grades; in Bengal it now obtains in the provincial service 
and special deputies are being appointed to try certain land 
and other cases ; in Burma also there is simiiai' separation 
and diSerentiatiom 
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To go iCtto the pros and cons of this controversy is to flog 
a dead horse. For when the whole question came up for 
discussion in lOoS in the Imperial Legislative Council, Sk 
Harvey Adamson on behalf of Government accepted in 
theory the case for separation. 

The exercise ol control over the subordinate magistrates 
by whom the great bulk of criminal cases are tried is the 
point where the present system is defective. If the control 
is exercised by the ofhcer who is responsible for the peace of 
the district, there is the constant danger that the subordinate 
magistracy may be unconsciously gu’dcd by other than purely 
Judicial considerations. It is not enough ihai the admittisitih 
iion of justice sjiould he 'pure ; it can fiercer be the bed-rock of 
our rule unless it is also above suspicion,** 

It has been said that in practice the combination of powers 
is not so bad as it ap}>ears to political theorists ; that in his 
other preoccupations, the Collector has no time to attend to 
judicial functions ; that, such a combination is requisite for 
maintaining the prestige of Government ; finally that Indians 
have been used to the exercise of such despotic powers over 
them from times immemorial and so on ; Further, on account 
of this union of functions, the members of the Chdl Service 
get a thorough training in administration, and after a period 
of probation, each selects the judicial or the executive line 
according to the bend of his mind ; that if a separation of 
functions was effected from the first and rigidly maintained, 
it would be difiicult to get Europeans of the proper legal 
qualifications to fill the posts of Judges ; and the quota of 
High Court Judges recruited from the Civil Service would 
to that extent sufier in quality, 

29 
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This last argument is the weakest of the whole lot. It had 
some force when there was difficulty of getting Indians to 
fill the judicial posts. But it is not so now. And there axe 
positive disadvantages in making the members of the Civil 
Service shift from the judicial to the executive side and vice 
versa. The District Judge — trained in the executive held during 
his earlier years and often found unsatisfactory for that kind ot 
work — does not possess those legal attainments or that judi- 
cial frame of mind and detachment of view wldch are essential 
for an impartial adminktratiun of justice. Further, these 
Judges obtain their promotion from the Executive, and as 
Chailley observes, cannot feel themselves entirely free in 
matters in which the interests of the Gcvernraeiit are con- 
cerned.** Thus it has been remarked that promotions to the 
bench from the Civilians are made, in some cases at least, 
Mess on account of their merit, than for their supposed 
suppleness or complaisance.*’ 

The interest of this controversy has now been transferred 
^rom the Indian Legislative Council to the provincial councils. 
VVhen this question was raised in the reformed Central Legis- 
lature, it was pointed out, that it aftected raainiy the admi- 
fiistration of justice and of land revenue and both were pro- 
^cial subjects. The Government of India, however, were 
in full sympathy with the case for separation and undertook 
to offer every help by way of undertaking the necessary 
legislation, to auy province that may proceed to make the 
experiment. 

^Racial Distinctions . — ^In accordance with the resolution 
moved in the Assembly in September 1921, a Committee was 
apperinted, under the piesidency ot the Hon. Dr. Sir Tej 


♦ Summary of the Report of the Coxnnuttee on the subject* 
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Bahadur Sapru, to consider the existing racial distinctions 
in the criminal procedure applicable to Indians and non- 
Indians and to suggest the modifications of the law required 
for their removal. 

It is well-known that the courts of the E. I Company 
exercised no jurisdiction at all over the Europeans, the ad- 
ministration of civil and criminal justice being confined in 
such cases to the Courts of the Presidency Towns. It was 
expected that more Europeans would go out to India when 
the Charter Act of 1833 removed the restriction on immigra- 
tion into India. The Despatch of 1834, therefore, laid down 
the principle that both Indians and Europeans should be 
subjected to the same judicial control. There can be no 
equality ot protection wheic justice is not equally and on 
equal terms accessible to all." Accordingly Europeans were 
made triable by ctvil courts outside the Presidency towns in 
1836 by an Act associated with the name of Lord Macaulay. 
But with regard to criminal trials, as late as 1872, the general 
principle w^as that European British Subjects would be tried 
only by courts established by the Crown and not by the courts 
of the Company. 

In 1872, when Sir James Stephen was Law Member, the 
jurisdiction of the ordinary criminal courts was definitely 
extended to Europeans ; but at the same time special femns 
of procedure based on English Law and limitations of the 
powers of ihe courts were framed for thdir trial. In r8S3, 
the well-known Ilbert Bill was introduced with the object of 
giving jurisdiction to Indian Sessions Judges and certain 
Indian Magistrates to try European British Subjects. Owing 
to the feeling aroused by the Bill another Bill was passed by 
which while Indian Sessions Judges and District Magistrates 
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enabled to try European British subjects, the light to 
^aim a mixed jury (that is, a jury consisting of not less than 
haif Europeans) was allowed in all Sessions cases (not merely 
in those triable by jury, as in the case of Indians) and also be- 
tore District Magistrates. In the Presidency Towns the Euro- 
pean British Subjects have had and have no privileges 
before the Presidency Magistrates, but ihey can claim a mixed 
fury before the High Court. It is interesting to note that, 
whereas, at the time of the Ilbert Bill controversy, the ques- 
tion was wheter Indian Judges and Magistrates should try 
Europeans or not, the subject which excites most interest at 
the present moment is the right of a European British Sub- 
ject to claim a mixed jury. 

We may thus summarise the principal distinctions between 
the trial of the Europeans and ot Indians. 

(r) Judges , — ^Uiider section 443 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code European British Subjects were not triable by a Second 
or Third class Magistrate, and were only triable by a Magis- 
trate of the First class if he was a Justice of the Peace, and 
in the case of District and Presidency Magistrates, a 
European Biitish Subject, 

(2) Additional and Assistant Sessions Judges could try 
Europan British Subjects if they were themselves European 
British Subjects, and in the case of Assistant Sessions Judges 
if they were of moie than three years standing and if they 
were specially empowered in this behalf by the Local Gov- 
eammenfc. 

(3) The sentences that may be passed by First class Magis- 
trates, District Magistrates and Courts of Sessions in the case 

European British Subjects were limited to three months 
l^opiionment and a fine of Rs. 1000, six month's imprison- 
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ment and a fine of Rs. 2,000, and one year's imprisonnienli 
and unlimited fine, respectively. 

{4) In the case of trials before a High Court, Court of Ses- 
sions or District Magistrate. European British Subiects were 
entitled to be tried by a juty of vvhich not Itss than half were 
to be Europeans or Americans. 

(5) Under Section 456 of the Code the European British 
Subjects enjoyed more extensive remedies in the nature of 
Eiibeas Corpus than those enjoyed by the Indians. 

(6) The European British Subjects enjoyed more extensive 
rights of appeal in criminal cases than Indians in that they 
might appeal against sentences in which an appeal would not 
ordinarily lie, and they also had the option of appealing in 
the alternative to the High Court or the Court of Sessions. 

The main recommendations of the Committee which have 
been subsequently embodied in the Act are as follows. 

(1) The title of the Justice of Peace should not be a qualifi- 
cation for the trial of a European British Subject ; nor should 
the title be confined to Europeans in the mofussU, The only 
distinction that should be observed is that, in trials of Euro- 
pean British Subjects outside the Presidency Towns — ^the 
accused may claim to be tried by a Magistrate of the Firsl 
Class, except in cases of offences not punishable with a fine 
exceeding Rs. 50, in respect of which emy Magistrate may 
try such offence. 

(2) Outside the Presidency towns in the case of all persons, 
both European and Indian thare should be an appeal against 
any sentence of iraprisomnent pa^ed by a Magistrate. This 
is a substantial modification of the general law of the land but 
it is a desirable modification. But no appeal would be allowed 
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In a trial by a Court of Sessions in r^pect ot sentences of one 
month and under. 

Similarly, we recommend that in all jury trials in which the 
jury are not unanimous or in which the jury are unanimous 
but the Judge does not agree with the verdict of the jury, both 
in the High Court and in the Sessions Court, an appeal should 
lie on facts as well as on law both in cases of conviction and of 
acquittal (the appeal hi the case of acquittal being by the local. 
Government), in respect both of Europeans and of Indians. 
This right shouid oe specially laid down in the Code and should 
be as free and unrestricted .'as in the case of any other appeal. 
The appeal should be heard by three Judges in the case of 
an appeal from a decision in the High Couii and by two 
Judges in the case of an appeal from a decision in a Session 
Court. 

{3) Sentences- ’Which may be passed by provincial JMagis- 
tratcs. 

District Magistrates and First Class Magistrates should not 
oe allowed to pass on European British Subjects any sentence 
other than a sentence of imprisonment which may extend to 
two years, including such solitary confinement as is autho- 
rized by law, or of fine which may extend to Rs. 1000. It 
will be observed that these are the limits of the ordinary 
powers of a District or First Class Magistrate with the excep- 
tion that they do not include a sentence of whipping. 

Sessions Judges should have power to pass the same sen- 
tences on Europeans as on Indians. Accordingly Sessions 
fudges and Additional Sessions Judges should have power 
ilo pass sentences of death, in the case of Europeans and 
fedians alike, subject as usual to confirmation by High Court. 

Jmy or Assessors before High Court or Court of Session. 
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This was the privilege upon which nun-official European 
opinion was very keen. This privilege is to be retained 
subject to the following piovisions. 

{a) The same law as to the composition of the jury shall 
apply to Indians and to Europeans that is the majority of the 
jury, if an Indian accused so desires, shall consist of persons 
who are not Europeans or Americans. 

(h) There shall be a right of appeal txjth on law and facts 
both from conviction and acquittal, in the case of Europeans 
and Indians alike, except where the jury are unanimous and 
the Judge agreed with the jury. 

The number of jury should not be less than five, and in 
murder trials, nine, if possible. 

Another difficulty arises from the fact that a European 
can claim a trial by jury in any case in a Court of Sessions, 
whereas a very large propoiticn of the cases in Courts of 
Session in which Indians are accused are tried with the aid 
of assessors. To meet this difficulty special provision was 
made for cases in a Court of Sessions in which racial considera- 
tions between Europeans and Indians are involved ; and also 
for the trial of Europeans by jury, in certain cases in Courts <rf 
Session where racial considerations do not arise was substi- 
tuted trial with the aid of European Assessors. 

The Proposals were: — 

{a) In any district in which f<ur any class of offenct 
are normally triable in a Court of Session by jury, the 
accused, whether Indian or European, shall be entitled to 
claim a mixed jury. 

(b) In any district in which for any class of offences 
ndians are normally triable in a Couii: of Session with the 
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aid of assessors, but in which racial considerations between 
Europeans and Indians are involved, the accused, whether 
Indian or European, shall be entilted to claim a mixed jury 
on the ground of the existence of such racial considerations. 
The Sessions Judge will decide the preliminary question 
whether in any particular case racial considerations are in- 
volved, and no appeal or re^dsion shaU lie against his decision 
on this prelimary point. Racial considerations shall be 
deemed to arise where the accused and the complainants are 
of different nationalities. 

(c) In any distnet in which for any class of offence Indians 
are normally triable in a Court of Sessions with the aid of 
assessors and in which no racial considerations are involved, 
the accused, whether Indian or European, shah be tried with 
assessors, who, if the accused so claims, siiall all be of the 
nationality of the accused. The assessors should be not less 
than three, and, if possible, should be four. 

It will be seen that so far as the European is concerned, his 
right of trial by jury will be taken away only in a limited 
number of cases in which no racial considerations are 
involved ; and in such cases, instead of being tried by a jury 
of five of which he can claim that mot less than three shall 
be Europeans, he will be tried probably with four and in 
any case with not less than three assessors, who will all, if he 
so claims, be Europeans. In the case of an Indian, he will 
be able to claim a mixed jury in any case where racial 
considerations are involved ; and in any case triable with 
assessors, there will be not less than three Indian assessors. 

There were two important departures from the recommen- 
i®lions of the Committee for which the Imperial Government 
was By a European British Subject was to fee 
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understood any subject of His Majesty, bom, naturalized ot 
domiciled in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Including a Colonial and any child or grand-child of any such 
person by legitimate descent. And a provision was also made 
that in the case of persons subject to the Naval Discipline Act, 
the Army Act, or the Air Force Act, when accused of certain 
offences, the Advocate-General would be bound, if instruct- 
ed by a competent authority, to move the High Court for the 
transfer of the case to that Court and that Court would be 
bound thereupon to transfer the case. 

It was not thought pmdent to press the opposition to these 
two points too far lest the whole Bill should come to griet 
The Bill was the result of the spirit of compromise displayed 
by the two communities and of the spirit of moderation 
which the President brought to bear upon the discussions of 
the Committee. 
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ARRANGEMENT OF SECTIONS. 

PART I. 

Home Government. 

The Crown, 

Section* 

I. Government of India by the Crown* 

The Secretary of State. 

The Secretary of State. 

The Council of India. 

3. The Council of India. 

4. Seat in Council disqualification for Parliament. 

5. Duties of Council. 

6. Powers of Council. 

7. President and vice-president of Council. 

8. Meetings of Council. 

9. Procedure at meetings. 

10. Committees of Council and business. 

Orders and Communications. 

ri. Correspondmce between Secretary of State and India. 
12 to 14 Omitted. 

15. Communication to Parliament as to c^cders for com- 

mencing hostilities. 

16. Omitted. 

Establishment of Secretary of State, 

17. Establishment of Secretary of State, 

18. Pensions and gratuities. 
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Military Appointments, 

19. Military appointments. 

Rdaxaiicn of control of Secretary of Stoic, 
19.A. Relaxation of control of Secretary of State. 


PART II. 

The Revenues of India. 

20. Application of revenues. 

21. Control of Secretary of State over expenditure of 

revenues. 

22. Application of revenues to military operations beyond 

tlie frontier. 

23. Accounts of Secretary of State with Bank. 

24. Powers of attorney for sale or purchase of stock and 
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PART III, 

Property, Contracts and Liabilities. 

28. Power of Secretary of State to sell, mortgage and buy 

property. 

29. Contracts of Secretary of State. 

29A. High Commissioner for India. 

30. Power to execute assurances, &c., in India. 

31- Power to dispose of escheated property, 

32. Rights and liabilities of Secretary of State in Council. 
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PART IV/ 

The Governor-General in Council. 

Cmeral Powers and Duties of Governor-General in Council. 

33. Powers of control of Governor-General in Council. 

The Governor-General, 

34. The Governor-General. 

The Govemor-GeneraV s Executive Council, 

35. Omitted, 

36. Members of Council. 

37. Rank and precedence of the Commander-in-Chief. 

38. Vice-president of CounciL 

39. Meetings. 

40. Business of Governor-General in Council. 

41. Procedure in case of difference of opinion. 
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of Council. 

43. Powers of governor-general in absence from coundL 
43A. Appointment of council secretaries. 

War and Treaties, 

44. Restriction on power of Governor-General in Council 

to make war or treaty. 


PART 

Local Governments. 

General, 

45. Relation of local Govemements to Govemoc-General m 

CounciL 

45A. Classification of central and provincial subjects. 
Governorships, 

46. Local government in govem<xs* provinces. 

47. Members of governor's executive counciis. 

48. Vice-president of council. 
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ministers. 
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PART VI. 

Indian Legislation. 
The Indian Legislature. 
63* Indian Legislature. 

63A« Council of State. 
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63B. Legislative Assembly, 

63C. President of Legislative Assembly. 

63D. Duration and sessions of Legislative Assembly anJ 
Council of State. * 

63E. Membership of both chambers. 

64. Supplementary provisions as to composition of Legisla^ 

tive Assembly and Council of State. 
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Provinces. 
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76. Constitution of L^islative Councils of Lieutenant- 

Governors and Chief Commissioners. 

77. Power to constitute local Legislatures in Lieutenant. 

Governors’ and Chief Commissioners’ provinces. 

78. Meetings of Legislative Councils of Lieutenant-Gover- 

nors and Chief Commissioners, 

79. Omitted. 

80. Business at meetings of Councils of Lieutenant-Gover 

nors and Chief Commissioners. 

(c) General, 

80A, Powers of local Legislatures. 

80B. Vacation of seats in Local Legislative Councils. 

80C. Financial proposals. 

81. Assent to Bills, 

81 A. Return and reservation of BiUs. 

82. Power of Crown to disallow Acts of local Legislatures. 

83. Omitted, 

Validity of Indian Laws. 

84. Removal of doubts as to validity of certain Indian 

laws. 


PART VI-A. 
Statutory Commission. 
84A. Statutory Commission. 


PART VII. 

Sailaries, Leave of Absence, Vacation of Office, 
Appointments, &c. 

85. Salaries and allowances of Governor-General and cer- 
tain other officials in India. 
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86. Leave of absence to members of executive Councils. 

87. Provisions as to absence from India- 
8^ Omitted . 

89. Power for Governor-General to exercise powers before 

taking seat. 

90. Temporary vacancy in office of Governor-General. 

91. Temporary vacancy in office of Governor. 

92. Temporary vacancy in office of member of an execu 

tive Council. 

93. Vacancy in Legislative Councils. 

94. Leave. 

95. Power to make rules as to Indian Military appointments. 
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birth. 

g6A. Qualification of rulers and subjects of certain states 
for office. 


PART VILA, 

The Civil Services m India. 
g6B. The Civil Service in India. 

96C. Public Service Commission. 
g6I). Financial Control. 

96E. Rule under Part VII-A. 


PART VIII. 

The Indian Civil Service. 

97. Rules for admission to the Indi^ Civil Service^ 

98. Offices reserved to the Indian CivO Service. 

gg. Power to appoint certain persons to reserved offices. 
100. Power make provisional appointments in certain 
cases- 
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PART IX. 

Tnhe Indian High Courts. 


Constitution, 

loi. Constitution of High Courts. 

1:02. Tenure of of6.ce of judges of High Courts. 

103. Precedence of judges of High Courts. 

104. Salaries &c., of judges of High Courts. 

103. Provision for vacancy in the office of Chief Justice of 
other judge. 

Jurisdiction. 

106. Jurisdiction of High Court. 

107. Powers of High Court with respect to subordinate 

courts, 

108. Exercise of jurisdiction by single judges or division 

courts. 

109. Power for Governor-General in Council to alter local 

limits of jurisdiction of High Courts, 
no. Exemption from jurisdiction of High Court. 

III. Written order by Governor-General justification for 
act in any court in India. 

Law to be administered, 

ri2. Law to be administered in cases of inheritance and 
succession. 

Additional High Courts, 

113. Power to establish additional High Courts. 

A dvocate-Generali 

Appcmtment and powers of Advocate-General. 
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PART X. 

Ecclesiastical Establishment. 

115, Jurisdiction of Indian bishops. 

116, Repealed. 

1 17, Consecration of person resident in India appointed to 

Bishopric. 

1 18- Salaries and allowances of bishops and archdeacons. 

119. Payments to representatives of Bishops. 

120. Pensions to Bishops. 

121. Furlough rules. 

122. Establishment of Chaplains of Church of Scotland. 

123. Saving as to grants to Christians. 

PART XL 

Offences, Procedure and Penalties; 

124. Certain acts to be misdemeanours : Oppression-^ 

Wilful disobedience — Breach of duty — Trading" 
Receiving presents. 

125. Loans to princes or Chiefs. 

126. Carrying on dangerous correspondence. 

126. Prosecution of offences in England. 

128. Limitation for prosecutions in Britidbi India. 

129. Penalties. 


PART xn. 

Supplemental. 
129A. Provision as to roles. 

130. Repeal. 
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131. Saving as to certain rights and powers. 

132. Treaties, contracts and liabilities of East India Com* 

pany. 

133. Orders of East India Company. 

134. Definitions. 

135. Short title. 


FIRST SCHEDULE. — ^Number of Members of Legisla- 
tive Councils. 

SECOND SCHEDULE.— Official Salaries, &c. 

THIRD SCHEDULE. — Offices Reserved to the Indian 
C rsTL Service. 

FOURTH SCHEULE.— Acts Repealed. 

FIFTH SCHEDULE. — ^Provisions of this Act which 

MAY BE Repealed or altered- 
BY THE Indian Legislature. 
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AN ACT TO CONSOLIDATE ENACTMENTS RELATING 
TO THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

Be it enacted by the King’s most Excellent Majesty, by 
and with the advice ajid consent of the Lords Spiritiiai and 
Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament assess- 
bled, and by the authority of the same, as follows : — 

The Crown, 

1 . Government of India by the Crown. — ^The territories 
for the time being vested in His Majesty in India are governed 
by and in the name of His Majesty the King Emperor of India,- 
and all rights which, if the Government of India Act, 1858 
had not been passed, might have been exercised by the East 
India Company in relation to any territories, may be exer- 
cised by and in the name of His Majesty as rights incidental 
to the Government of India. 

The Secretary of State. 

2. The Secretary of State. — (i) Subject to the prcyririons 
of this Act, the Secretary of State has and performs all srKii 
or the like powers and duties relatir^ to the government or 
revenues of India, and has all such or the like powers ovar 
ail o£&cers appointed or continued unckr this Act, as, ii the 

* Note : — ^The Act has been freely al>ridged for the Convenience 
of ordinary students. For more precise guidance reference should 
be made to iiie original Act. 
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Government of India Act, 1858, had not been passed, might 
or should have been exercised or performed by the East 
India Company, or by the Court of Directors or Court of 
Proprietors of that Company, either alone or by the direction 
or with the sanction or approbation of the Commissioners for 
the Affairs of India, in relation to that government or those 
revenues and the officers and servants of that Company, and 
also all such powers as might have been exercised by the said 
Commissioners alone. 

(2) In particular, the Secretary of State may, subjet to 
the provisions of this Act or rules made thereunder, super- 
intend, direct and control all acts, operations and concerns 
which relate to the government or revenues of India, and all 
grants of salaries, gratuities and allowances, and all other 
pa5n2ients and charges, out of or on the revenues of India. 

(3) The salary of the Secretary of State shall be paid out of 
moneys provided by Parliament, and the salaries of his under- 
secretaries and any other expenses of his department may be 
paid out of the revenues of India or out of moneys provided 
by Parliament, 

The Council of India. 

3 . The Coundl of India. — (i) The Council of India shall 
consist of such number of members, not less than [eight] and 
not more than [twelve], as the Secretary of State may deter- 
mine : 

(2) The right of filling any vacancy in the Council shall 
be vested in the Secretary of State. 

^ (3) Unless at the time of an appointment to fill a vacancy 
In the Coimcil one half of the then existing members of the 
€@encfl are persons who have served or resided in India for 
at ie^ ten years, and have not last left India more than five 
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years before the date of their appointment, the person 
appointted to fill the vacancy must be so qualified. 

(4) Every member of the Council shall hold office except as 
by this section provided, for a term of five years : 

(5) The Secretary of State may, for special reasons of pub- 
lic advantage, re-appoint for a further term of five years any 
member of the Council whose term of office has expired. In 
any such case the reasons for the re-appointment shall be set 
forth in a minute signed by the Secretary of State and laid 
before both Houses of Parliament. Save as aforesaid, a 
member of the Council shall not be capable of re-appoint- 
ment. 

(6) Any member of the Council may, by writing signed by 
him, resign his office. The instrument of resignation shall be 
recorded in the minutes of the Council. 

(7) Any member of the Council may be removed by His 
Majesty from his office on an address of both Houses of 
Parliament. 

(8) There shall be paid to each member of the Council of 
of India the annual salary of tw^elve hundred pounds. 

Provided that any member of the Council who was at the 
time of hs appointment domiciled in India shall receive, in 
addition to the salary hereby provided, an annual subsistence 
allowance of six hundred pounds. 

Such salaries and allowances may be paid mi of the re- 
venues of India or out of moneys povidt^ by Parliament- 

4 . Seat in Council disqualificaiton for Paiiiament. — No 
member of the Council of India shall be capable of sitting or 
"Voting in Parliament. 

5 . Duties of Council. — The Council of India shall, under 
the direction of the Secretary of State, and subject to the 
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provisions of this Act, conduct the business trans- 
acted in the United Kingdom in relation to the government 
of India and the correspondence with India. 

6. Powers of Council. — (i) All powers required to be ex- 
ercised by the Secretary of State in Council, and all powers of 
the Council of India, shall be exercised at meetings of the 
Council at which such number of members are present as 
may be prescribed by general direction of the Secretary of 
State. 

(2) The Council may act notwithstanding any vacancy in 
their number. 

7. President and Vice-President of Council. — (i) The 
Secretary of State shall be the president of the Council of 
India, with power to vote. 

{ 2 } The Secretary of State in Council may appoint any 
member of the Council to be vice-president thereof, and the 
Secretary of State may at any time remove any person so 
appointed. 

(3) At evuy meeting of the Council the Secretary oi Siate, 
or, in his absence, the Vice-President, if present, or, in the 
absence of both of them, one of the members of the Council, 
chosen by the members present at the meeting, shall preside. 

8. Meetings of Council, — ^Meetings of the Council of India 
shall be convened and held as and when the Secretaiy of State 
directs, hut one such meeting at ieast shall be held in e/ery 
month. 

9. Procedure at meetings. — (ij At any meeting of the 
Council ot India at which the Secretary of State is present, if 

^ difieseuce of opinion on any question, except a 
with respect 10 wliich a maje^ity of votes at a meet 
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iiig is &y this Act declared to be uecessary, the determitiation 
of Ae Secreton^ of State stiaU be fiaai. 

(2) 111 case of an equality of votes at any meeting of the 
Council, the person presiding at the meeting shall have a 
second or casting vote. 

;3) All acts done at a meeting of the Council in the absence 
of the Secretary of State shall require the approval in writing 
of the Secretary of State. 

14) In case of difierence of opinion on any question decided 
at a meeting of the Council, the Secxetar\^ of State may re- 
quire that his opinion and the reasons tor it be entered in the 
minutes of the proceedings, and any member of the Council, 
who has been present at the meeting, may require that hfe 
opinion, and any reasons for it that he has stated at the 
meeting, be also entered in like manner. 

10 . Committees of Council and business. — The Secretary 
of State may constitute Committees of the Council of India 
for the more convenient transaction of business, and direct 
what departments of business are to be under these commit- 
tees respectively, and generaliy direct the manner in which 
the business ot the Secretary of State in Council or the Coun- 
cil of India shall be transacted, and any order made or act 
done in accordance with such direction shall, subject to the 
provisions of this Art, treated as being an order oi the 
Secretary of State in Council, 

Orders md Cvmmumcatwns. 

11 . Conespondence between Secretary of State and 
India. — ^Suoject to the provisions of this Act, the procedure 
for the sending of orders and communications to India and 
in general for correspundence between the Secretary of State 
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and the Governor-General in Council or any local government 
shall be such as may be prescribed by order of the Secretary 
of State in Council. 

15. Communication to Parliament as to orders for com- 
mencing hostilities. — When any order is sent to India direct- 
ing the actual commencement of hostilities by His Majesty *s 
forces in India, the fact of the order having been sent shall, 
unless the order has in the meantime been revoked or sus- 
pended, be communicated to both Houses ot Parliament 
M’ithin three months after the sending of the order, or, ii 
Parliament is not sitting at the expiration of those three 
months, then within one month after the next meeting of 
Parliament. 

19 A. Relaxation of control of Secretary of State. — ^fhe 
Secretaiy of State in Council may, notwithstanding any- 
thmg in this Act, by rule regulate and restrict the exercise 
ot the powers of superintendence, direction and control, 
vested in the Secretaiy ot State and the Secretary of State m 
Council by this Act, or otherwise, in such manner as may 
appear necessary or expedient in order give effect to the 
purposes of the Government of India Act, 1919 . 

Before any rules are made under this section relating to 
subjects other than transferred subjects, the rules proposed 
to be made shall be laid in draft before both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and such rules shall not be made unless both Houses 
by resolution approve the draft either without modification 
or addition, or with modifications or additions to which both 
Houses agree, but upon such approval being given the 
Secretary of State in Council may make such rules in the form 
m which they have I/een approved, and such rules on being so 
^fpsideshall beof full force and effect. 
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Aliy rules relating to transferred subjects made under this 
section shall be laid before both Rouses of Parliament as soon 
as may be after they are made and if an address is presented 
to His Majesty by either House of Parliameat within the 
next thirt^^ days on which that House has sat after the rules 
are laid liefore it praying that the rules or any of them may be 
annulled, His Majesty in Council may annul the rules or any 
of them, and those rules shall thenceforth be void, but with- 
out prejudice to the validity of anything previously done 
thereunder. 


PART iL 

The Revenues of India. 

20. Application of revenues. — (i) The revenues of India 
shall be receii-^ed for and in the name of His Majesty, and shall, 
subject to the provisions of this Act, l>e applied foi the pur- 
poses of the government of India alone, 

21. Control of Secretary of State over expenditure of 

revenues. — Subject to the provisions of this Act, and rules 
made thereunder, the expenditure of tne revenues ot India, 
both in British India and elsewhere, shall he subject to the 
control of the Secretary of State in Council, and no grant 
appropriation of any part of those revenues, or of any other 
property coming into tl^ of the Secretary of State 

ill Council by virtue of the Gwerninent of India Act, 1 S 5 S,. 
or this Act, shall be made without the cosKurreiKe of a ma- 
joidiy of votes at a meeting of the Council of India : 

Provided that a grant or appropriation made in accord- 
ance with provisions or restrictions prescribed by the Secro 
tary of State in Council with the concurrence of a majority 
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of votes at a meeting of the Coiixscil shall be deemed to be 
made with the concurrence of a irajority of such votes. 

22. Application or revenues to Military Operations be- 
yond the Frontier. — Except for preventing or repelling actual 
invasion of His Majesty's Indian possessions, or under other 
sudden and urgent necessity, the revenues of India shall not, 
without the consent of both Houses of Parliament, be appli- 
cable to defraying the expenses of any military operations 
carried on beyond the external frontiers of those possessions 
by His Majesty s forces charged upon those revenues. 

26. Accounts to be annually laid before Parliament. — 
(i) The Secretaiy of State in Council shall, within the first 
twenty-eight days during which Parliament is sitting next 
after the first day of May in every year, lay before both 
Houses of Parliament. — 

{a) an account, for the financial year preceding that last 
completed, of the annual produce of the revenues 
of India. 

(3) The account shall be accompanied by a statement, pre- 
pared from detailed reports from each province, in such 
form as best exhibits the moral and material progress and 
condition of India. 

27. Audit of Indian accounts in United Kingdom. — (i) 
His Majesty may, by warrant under His Royal Sign Manual; 
countersigned by the Chancelior of the Exchequer, appoint 
a fit person tu be auditor of the accounts of the Secretary of 
State in Council, and authorise that auditor to appoint and 
remove such assistants as may be specified in the w^arrant. 

(5) ITie auditor shall report to the Secretary of Stare in 
approval or disapproval of the accounts aforesaid, 
remaxte arid observations in relation thereto, as 
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he thinks fit, specially noting cases \ii any) in which it ap- 
pears to him that any money arising out of the revenues of 
India has been appropriated to purpose other than thc^ to 
which they are applicable. 

^ 7 ) The auditor shall lay all his reports before both Houses 
of Parliament, with the accounts of the year to which the 
reports relate. 

( 8 ) The auditor shall hold office during good behaviour. 

( 9 ) There shall be paid to the auditor and his assistants, out 
of the revenues of India, or out of moneys provided by Par- 
liament, such salaries as His Majesty, by warrant signed and 
countersigned as aforesaid, may direct. 


PART III. 

29A. High Commissioner for India.— His Majesty may 
by Order in Council make provision for the appointment of a 
High Commissioner for India in the United Kingdom, and 
for the pay, pensions, powers, duties, and conditions of em- 
pio 5 unent of the High Commissioner and of his assistants ; 
and the Order may further pro'idde tor delegating to the High 
Commissioner any of the powers previously exercised by the 
Secretary of State or the Secretary of State in Council, whe- 
ther under this Act or otherwise, in relation to making con- 
tracts, and may j^escribe the conditions under which he shall 
act on behalf of the Governor-General in Council or any local 
goverMuent. 

S2. Rights and liabilities of Secretary of State in CounciL 
— The Secretary of State in Council may sue and be sued by 
the name of the ^cretary of State m Council as a body cor- 
pcHrate. 
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(2) Every person shall have the same remedies against 
the Secretary of State in Coimcil as he might have had against 
the East India Company if he Government of India Act, 
185S, and this Act had not been passed.. 

(3) The property for the time being vested in His 
Majesty for the pniposes of the government of India shah be 
liable to the same judgments and executions as it would have 
been liable to in respect of liabilities lawfully incurred by 
the East India Company it the Government of India Act, 
1838, and this Act had not been passed. 

(4) Neither the Secretary of State nor any member of the 
Council of India shall be personally liable in respect of any 
assurance or contract made by or on behalf of the Secretary 
of State in Council, or any other liability incurred by the 
Secretary of State or the Secretary of State in Council in his 
or theii official capacity, nor in respect of any contract, 
covenant or engagement of the East India Company ,* nor 
shall any person executing any assurance or contract on be- 
half of the Secretary of State in Council be personally liable 
in respect thereof ; but all such liabilities, and all costs and 
damages in respect thereof, shall be borne by the revenues ol 
India. 


part IV. 

The Governoe-General in Council. 

33 . Powers of control of Governor-General in Council. — 
Sul^ect to the provisions of this Act and rules made there- 
luider, the superintendence, direction and control of the 
civil and military government of India is vested in the Gover- 
in Council, who is required to pay due obedieiKe 
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to all such orders as he may receive from the Secretaxy of 
State. 

34. The Governor-General. — ^The Governor-General of 
India is appointed by His Majesty by warrant under the 
Royal Sign Manual. 

36. Members cf Council. — (i) The members of the Gover- 
nor-General's executive Council shall be appointed by His 
Majesty by warraiit under the Royal Sign Manual. 

(2) The number of the members of the council shall be 
such as His Majesty thinks fit to appoint. 

(3) Three at least of them must be persons who have been 
for at least ten years in ihe service of the Crown in India 
and one must be a barrister of England or Ireland, or a mem- 
ber of the Faculty of Advocates cf Scotland, or a pleader of 
a High Court of not less than ten years’ standing. 

(4) If any member of the council (other than the Commaa- 
der-in-Chief for the time being of His Majesty's forces in 
India) is at the time of his appointnient in the military’ ser- 
vice of the Crown, he shall not, during his continuance in 
office as such member, hold any military command or be 
employed in actual military duties. 

(5) Provision may be made by rules under this Act as to 
the qualifications to be lequired in respect of the members 
of the Governor-General's executive council in any case 
where such provision is not made by the foregoing provisions 
of this section. 

38* Vice-president of Council. — ^The Governor-General 
shall appoint a member of his executive council to be vice- 
president thereof. 

31 
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39 . Meetings. — (i) The Govemor-Generai's executive coun- 
cO shall assemble at such places in India as the Governor- 
General in Council appoints. 

( 2 ) At any meeting of the Council the Governor-General or 
other person presiding and one member of the council (other 
than the Commander-in-Chief) may exercise all the functions 
of the Governor-General in Council. 

40. Business of Governor-General in Council. — (i) All 
orders and other proceedings of the Governor-General in 
Council shall be expressed to be made by the Governor- 
General in Council, and shall be signed by a secretary to the 
Government of India, or otherwise, as the Governor-General 
in Council may direct and when so signed shall not be called 
into question in any legal proceedmg on the ground that they 
were not duly made hy the Governor-General in Council. 

( 2 ) The Governor-General may make rules and orders for 
the more convenient transaction of business in his executive 
council, and every order made, or act done, in accordance 
with such rules and orders, shall be treated as being the order 
or the act of the Governor-General in Council. 

41. Procedure in case of difference of opinion. — (i) If any 
difference of opinion arises on any question brought before 
a meeting of the Governor-General's executive council, the 
Governor-General in Council shall be bound by the opinion 
anddeciaon of the majority of those present, and, ff they 
are equally divided, the Governor General or other person 
presiding shall have a second or casting vote. 

. ( 2 ) Provided that whenever any measure is proposed before 

Govemor-Genaal in Council whereby the safety, tran- 
or interests of British India, or of any part thereof 
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are or may be, in the judgment of the Governor-General, 
essentially affected, and he is of opimon either that the meas* 
ure proposed ought to be adopted and carried into execution, 
or that it ought to be suspended or rejected, and the majority 
present at a meeting of the council dissent from that opinion, 
the Governor-General may, on liis own authority and respon- 
sibility, adopt, suspend or reject the measure, in whole or in 
part.* 

(3; In every such case any two members of the dissentient 
majority may require that the adoption suspension or re- 
jection of the measure, and the fact of Jthcir dissent, be 
reported to the Secretary of State, and the report shall be 
accompanied by copies of any minutes which the members of 
the council have recorded on the subject. 

{4) Nothing in this section shall empower the Govemcc- 
General to do anything which he could not lawfully have 
done with the concurrence of his council. 

42; Provision for absence of Governor-General from 
meetings of Council. — the Governor-General is obliged to 
al^ent himself from any meeting of the council, by indisposi- 
tion or any other cause, the \dce-president, or, if he is absent, 
the senior member (other than the Commander-in-Chkf) pre- 
sent at the meeting shall preside thereat, with th^ like powers 
as the Govemor-Genetai would have had if pr^ent • 

Provided that if the Governor-General is at the time resi- 
dent at the place where the meeting is assembled, and is rmfe 
prevented by indisposition from signing any act of cour^ 
made at the meeting, the act shall require his signature ; but, 
if he declines or refuses to sign it, the like provisions shall 
have effect as in cases where the Governor-General, when 
present, dissent from the majority at a meeting of the Council. 
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43. Powers of Governor-General in absence from Council, 
— (i) Whenever the Govcrnor*General in Council declares 
that it is expedient that the Governor-General should visit 
any part of India unaccompanied by his executive council, 
the (jovernor-Generai in Council may, by order, authorize 
the (xovemor-General alone to exercise, in his discretion, ail 
or any of the powers which might be exercised by the Gover- 
nor-General in Council at meetings of the council. 

(2) The Governor-General during absence from his execu- 
tive council may, if he thinks it necessary, issue, on his own 
authority and responsibility, any order, which might have 
been issued by the Governor-General in Council, to any local 
Government, or to an}^ officers or servants of the Crown 
acting under the authority of any local Government without 
previously communicating the order to the local Government ; 
and any such order shall have the same force as if made by 
the Governor-General in Council , but a copy of the order 
shall be sent forthwith to the Secretary of State and to the 
local Government, with the reasons for making the order. 

(3) The Secretary of State in Council may, by order, suspend 
until further order ail or any of the powers of the Governor- 
General under the last foregc-ing sub-section ; and those 
powers shall accordingly he suspended as from the time of 
the receipt by the Governor-General of the order of the Secre- 
tary of State in Council. 

43 A. Appointment of Council Secretaries. — (ij The Gov- 
. eraor-Generai may at his discretion appoint from among the 
. members of the Legislative Assembly, council secretaries who 
i. shall hold office during his pleasure and discharge such duti^ 
assisting the members of his executive council as he may 
to them. 
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{2) There shall be paid to council secretaries so appointed 
such salary as may be provided by the Indian legislature. 

(3) A council secretary shall cease to hold office if be ceases 
mere than s?x months to be a member of the Legislative 
Assembly.] 

PART V. 

Local Goverxwexis. 

45. Relation of local governments to Governot-Geneial in 
Council. 

Council. — { 1 ) Snbiect to the provisions of this Act and rules 
made thereunder every local government shall obey the orders 
of the Governor-General in Council, and keep him constantly 
and diligently informed of its proceedings and of all matters 
^vhich ought, in its opinion, to be reported to him, or as to 
which he requires information, and is under his superinten- 
dence, direction and control in all matters relating to the 
government of its province. 

^3) The authority of a local goveminent is not superseded 
by the presence in its province of the Governor-General, 

45A. Classification of central and provincial subjects — 
(i) Provision may be made by rules under this Act— 

{a) for the classification of subjects, in relation to the 
functions of govemraent, as central and provincial 
subjects, for the purpose of distinguishing the func- 
tions of local governments and local legislatures 
from the functions of the Governor-General in Coun- 
cil and the Indian ]egislaturc ; 

(b) for the devolution of authority in respect of pro\iiicial 
subjects to local governments, and for the alloca- 
tion of revenues or other moneys to those govern- 
ment ; 
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(c) for the use under the authority of the Governor- 
General in Council of the agency of local government 
in relation to central subjects, in so far as such 
agency may be found convenient, and for deter- 
mining the financial conditions of such agency ; and 

(d) for the transfer from among the provincial subjects 

of subjects (in this Act refeiTed to as ‘‘‘ transferred 
subjects *') to the administration of the governor 
acting with ministers appointed under this Act, 
and for the allocation of revenues or moneys for the 
purpose of such administration. 

{2) Without prejudice to the generality of the foregoing 
powers, niles made for the above-mentioned purposes may — 

{i; regulate the extent and conditions of such devolution,, 
allocation, and transfer ; 

(li) provide for fixing the contributions payable by local 
governments to the Governor-General in Council, 
and making such contributions a first charge on 
allocated revenues or moneys ; 

(iii) provide for constituting a finance department in any 
province, and regulating the functions of that 
department ; 

(iv) provide for regulating the exercise of the authority 
vested in the local government of a province over 
members of the public services therein ; 

(v) provide for the settlement of doubts arising as to 
whether any matter does or docs not relate to a pro- 
vincial subject or a transferred subject^ and for the 
treatment of matters which affect both a transferred 
subject and a subject which is not transferred : and 

(vi) make such consequential and supplemental provi- 
aons as appear necessary or expedient . 
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Provided that without prejudice to aii}^ general power of 
revoking or altering rules under this Act, the rules shall not 
authorise the revocation or suspension of the transfer of any 
subject except with the sanction of the Secretary' of State in 
Council, 

( 3 ) The powers of supenntendence, direction, and control 
over local governments vested in the Governor-General in 
Council under this Act shall, in relation to transferred subjects, 
be exercised only for such purpc^ses as may be specified in 
rules made under this Act, but the Governor-General in 
Council shall be the sole judge as to whether the purpose of 
the exercise of such powers in any i^articular case comes 
within the purposes so specified. 

( 4 ) The expressions rentral subjects '' and ‘‘ provincial 
subjects '' as used m this Act mean subjects so classified 
under the niles. 

Provincial subjects, other tiian transferred subjects, are 
in this Act referred to as ‘‘ reserved subjects/* 

Governorships. 

46. Local (xoveniment m Governors’ Provinces. — (i) The 
presidencies of Fort William in Bengal, Fort St. George, and 
Bomlmy and the provinces known as the United Provmce^ 
the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces, and 
Assam, shah each be governed, in relation to reserved sub- 
jects, by a governor m council, and in relation to transfdred 
subjects (save as othowise provided by this Act) by the 
governor acting with ministers appointed under this Act. 

The said preddencies and provinces are in this Act referred 
to as governors* provinces ” and tt^ two first named pre- 
sidencies axe ill this Act referred to as the presidencies of 
Bengal and Madras. 
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(2) The governors of the said presidencies are appointed by 
His Majesty by warrant under the Ro^^ai Sign Manual, and 
the governors of the said provinces shall be so appointed 
after consultation with the Governor-General. 

{3) The Secretary of State may. if he thinks fit, by order 
revoke or suspend, for such period as he may direct, the ap- 
pointment of a council for any or all of the governors' provin- 
ces ; and whilst any such order is in force the governor of the 
province to which the order refers shall have ail the powers 
of the Governor thereof in Council. 

47. Members of Governors’ executive councils.— (i) The 
members of a governor’s executive council shall be appointed 
by Kis Majest}' by warrant under the Royal Sign Manual, 
and shall be of such number, not exceeding four, as the 
Secretary of State in Council directs. 

(2) One at least of them must be a person who at the -time 
of his appointment has beem for at least twelve yedis in the 
service of the Crown in India. 

{3) Provision may be made by niles under this Act as to 
the qualifications to be required in respect of members or the 
executive council of the governor of a province in any case 
where such provision is not made by the foregoing provisions 
of this section. 

48. Vice-president of the Council.— Every governor of a 
province shall appoint a member of his executive council to 
be vice-president thereof. 

49. Business of Governor-in-Council and Governor with 
ministers. — (i) All orders and other proceedings of the govern- 
ment of a governor’s province shall be expressed to he made 
by tile government of the province, and shall he authenticated 
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as the governor ma.y by rule direct, so, however, that provi- 
sion shall be made by rule for distinguishing orders and other 
proceedings relating to transferred subjects from other orders 
and proceedings. 

Orders and proceedings authenticated as aforesaid shall 
not be called into question in any legal proceeding on the 
ground that they were not duly made by the government of 
the province. 

(2) The governor may inahe rules and orders for the uiore 
convenient transaction of business in his executive council 
and with his ministers, and every order made or act done 
in accordance with those rules and orders shall be treated as 
being the order or xhe act of the government of the province. 

The governor may also make rules and orders for regulating 
the relations between his executive council and his ministers 
for the purpose of the transaction of tlie business of the 
local government. 

Provided that any rules or orders made for the purposes 
specified in this section which are repugnant to the pru\nsions 
of any other rules made under this Act. sliail, to the extent 
of that repugnancy, but not otherwise, be void, 

50. (i) & (2), (4) same as 41. (i), {2), (4) mutalis 

mutandis, 

^3) In every such case the governor and the members of 
the council present at the meeting shall mutually exchange 
written comnmmcations (to be recorded at large in 
their secret proceedings) stating the gounds of their 
respective opinions, and the order of the governor shall be 
signed by the governor and by those members. 
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52 . Appointment of Ministers and Council Secretaries. — 

(i) The governor of a governor's province may, by notifica- 
tion, appoint ministers, not being members of his executive 
council or other officials, to admimster transferred subjects,^ 
and any ministers so appointed shall hold office during his 
pleasure. 

There may be paid to any minister so appointed in any 
province the same salary as is payable to a member of the 
executive council in that province, unless a smaller salary is 
provided by vote of the legislative council of the province. 

(2) No minister shall bold office for a longer period than six 
months, unless he is or becomes an elected member of the 
local legislature. 

(3) In relation to transferred subjects, the governor shall be 
guided by the advice of his ministers, unless he sees sufficient 
cause to dissent from their opinion, in which case he may 
require action to be taken otherwise than in accordance 
with that advice : 

Provided that rules may be made under this Act for the 
temporary administration of a transferred subject where, in 
cases of emergency, owing to 3 vacancy, there is no minister 
in charge of the subject, by such authority and in such man- 
ner as may be prescribed by the rules. 

(4) The governor of a governor's province may at his dis- 
cretion appoint from among the non-official members of the 
local legislature, council secretaries, who shall hold office 
during his pleasure, and discharge such duties in assisting^ 
members of the executive council and ministers as be may 
a^ign to them. 

Tliere shall be paid to council secretaries so appointed such 
as may be provided by vote of the legidative counciL 
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A council secretary shall cease to hold ofSce if he ceases for 
more than six months to be a member of the legislative council. 

52 A. Constitution of new provinces, &c., and provision 
as to backward tracts. — (i) The Governor-Genera! in Council 
may, after obtaining an expression cf opinion from the local 
government and the hxal legislature affected, by notification, 
with the sanction of His Majesty previously signified by the 
Secretary of State in Council, constitute a new governor’s 
province, or place part of a governor’s province under the ad- 
ministration of a deputy-governor to be appointed by the 
Governor-General, and may in such case apply, with such 
modifications as appear necessary or desirable, ail or any of 
the provisions of this Act relating to governor’s provinces or 
provinces under a lieutenant governor or chief commissioner, 
to any such new province or part ot a province. 

( 2 ^ The Governor-General in Council may declare any ter- 
ritory in British India to be a “ backward tract/" and may, 
by notification, wiih such sanction as aforesaid, direct that 
this Act shall appl}? to that territory subject to sucn except 
tions & modifications as ma^? be prescribed in the notification. 

Where the Governor-General in Council has, by notifica- 
tion, directed as aforesaid; he may, by the same or subse- 
quent notification, direct that any Act of the Indian l^bla- 
ture shall not apj^y to the territory in question car any j^rt 
thereof, or shall apply to the territory or any part thereof 
subject to such exceptions or modificatiOTS as the Governor- 
General thinks fit, or may authorise the governor in council 
to give similar directions as respects any Act of the local 
legislature. 

60. Power to declare and alter boundaries of provinces. — 
The Governor-General in Council may, by notification, de- 
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dare, app<^int or alter the boundaries of any of the provinces 
into which British India is for the time being divided, and 
distribute the territories of British India among the several 
provinces thereof in such manner as may seem expedient, 
subject to these qualifications, namely : — 

(1) an entire district may not be transferred from one 

province to another without the previous sanction 
of the Crown, signified by the Secretary of State in 
Council ; and 

( 2 ) any notification under tliis section may be disallowed 

by the Secretary of State in Council. 

PART VI. 

iKDiAX LeGISIATION. 

The Indian Legislature, 

63. Indian Legislature. — ^Subject to>the provisions of this 
Act, the Indian legislature shall consist of the Governor- 
General and two chambers, namely, the Council of State and 
the Legislative Assembly. 

Except as otherwise provided by or under this Act, a Bill 
shall not be deemed to have been passed by the Indian legis- 
lature unless it has been agreed to by both chambers, either 
without amendment or with such amendments only as may 
be agreed to by both chambers. 

63A. Council of State.— (i) The Council of State shall 
consist of not more than sixty members nominated or elected 
in accordance with rules made under this Act, of whom 
not more than twenty shall be official members. 

{ 2 ) The Governor-General shall have power to appoint, 
among the members of the Council of State, a president 
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and other persons to preside in such circumstances as he may 
direct. 

( 3 ) The Governor-General shall have the right of addrcssm<y 
the Council of State, and may for that purpose require the 
attendance of its members. 

63B. Legislative Assembly. — (i) The Legislative Assem- 
bly shall consist of members nominated or elected in accord- 
ance with rules made under this Act. 

{ 2 } The total number of members of the Legislative Assem- 
bly shall be one hundred and forty. The number of non- 
elected members shall be forty, of whom twenty-six shall 
be official members. The number of elected members shall 
be one hundred. 

Provided that ndes made under this Act may provide for 
increasing the number of members of the Legislative Assem- 
bly as fixed by this section, and may vary the proportion 
w'hich the classes of members bear one to another, so, 
however, that at least five-sevenths of the members of 
tke Legislative Assembly shall be elected members, and at 
least one-third of the other members shall be non-official 
members. 

( 3 ) The Govemor-Gcxieral shall have the right of addressing 
the Legislative Assembly, and may for that purpose require 
the attendance of its members. 

63C. President of Legislative Assembly. — (i) There shall 
be a president of the Legislative Assembi}', w'ho shall, 
until the expiration of four years from the hrst meeting 
thereof, be a person appointed by the Governor-General, and 
shall thereafter be a member of the Assembly elected bj 
the Assembly and approved by the Governor-General : 
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Provided that, if at the expiration of such period of four 
years the Assembly is in session, the president then in office 
shall continue in office until the end of the current session, 
and the first election of a president shall take place at the 
commencement of the ensuing session, 

(2) There shall be a deputy-president of the Legislative 
Assembly, who shall preside at meetings of the Assembly in 
the absence of the president, and who shall be a member of 
the Assembly elected by the Assembly and approved by the 

-Governor General. 

(3) The appointed president shall hold office until the date 
of the election of a president under this section, but he may 
resign his office by writing under his hand addressed to the 
Governor-General, or may be removed from office by order 
of the Governor-General, and any vacancy occurring before 
the expiration of his term of office shall be filled by a similar 
appointment for the remainder of such term. 

(4) An elected president and a deputy-president shall cease 
to hold office if they cease to be member.'s of the Assembly. 
The}' may resign office by writing under their hands ad. 
dressed to the Governor -General, and may be removed from 
office by a vote of the Assembly with the concurrence of the 
Governor General. 

(5) A president and deputy-president shall receive such 
■salaries as may be determined, in the case of an appointed 
president by the Governor-General, and in the case of an elec- 
ted president and a deputy-president by Act of the Indian 
legislature. 

Duration and sessions of Legislative Assembly and 
State. — (i) Every Council of State shall continue 
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for five years, and every Legislative Assembly for three years 
■from its first meeting : 

Provided that — 

(a) either chamber of the legislature may be sooner dis- 

solved by the Governor General and 

(b) any such period may be extended by the Governor 

General if in special circumstances he so thinks fit 
and 

(c) after the dissolution of either chamber the Goternor- 

General shall appoint a date not more than six 
months, or with the sanction of the S^ecretary of 
State not more than nine months, aftei the date of 
dk^sidution for the next session of that chamber. 

(2} The Governor-General may appoint such times and 
places for holding the sessions of either chamber of the Indian 
legislature as he thinks fit, and may from time to time, 
by notification or otherwise, prorogue such sessions. 

(3) Any meeting of either chamber of the Indian legislature 
may be adjourned by the person presiding. 

(4) All questions in either chamber shall be determined b 
a mafority of votes of members present other than the presi- 
ding member, who shall, however. Lave and exercise a casting 
vote in the case of an equahty of votes. 

(5) The powers of either chamber of the Indian l^islature 
may be exercised notwithstanding any vacancy m the cham- 
ber. 

63 E. Membership ot both Chambers.-— {i) An official shall 
not be qualified for election as a member of either chamber of 
the Indian legislature, and if any non-official member of either 
chamber accepts ^.ffice in the service of the Crown in India, 
his seat in that chamber shall become vacant. 
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(2) If an elected member of either chamber of the Indian 
legislature becomes a member of the other chamber his seat in 
such first — mentioned chamber shall thereupon become vacant, 

{3) If any person is elected a member of both chambers of 
the Indian legislature he shall., before he takes his seat in 
either chamber, signify in wntmg the chamber of which he 
desires to be a member, and thereupon his seat in the other 
chamber shall become vacant. 

(4) Every member of the Governor-Generars Executive 
Council shall be nominated as a member of one chamber of 
the Indian legislature, and shall have the right of attending 
Ml and addressing the other chamber, but shall not be a mcm^ 
her of both chambers, 

64 . Supplementary provisions as to composition of Legis- 
lative Assembly and Council of State.— (i) Subject to the pro- 
visions of this Act, provision may be made by niies under this 
Act as to — 

(a) the term of office of nominated members of the Coun- 

cil of State and the Legislative Assembly, and the 
manner of filling casual vacancies occurring by rea- 
son of absence of members from India, inability to 
attend to duty, death, acceptance of office, or resig- 
nation duly accepted, or otherwise ; and 

(b) the conditions under which and the manner in which 

persons may be nominated as members of the 
Council of State or the Legislative Assembly ; and 

(c) the qualification of electors, the constitution of con- 

stituencies, aiid the method of election for the 
Council of State and the Legislative Assembly (in- 
cluding the number of members to be elected by 
communal and other electorates) and any matters 
incidentiai or ancillary thereto : and 
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{d) the qualifications tor being or for being nominated or 
elected as members of the Council of State or the 
Legislative Assembly ; and 

[e) the final decision of doubts or disputes as to the vali- 
dity of an election ; and 

(/) the manner in which the rules are to be earned 
into effect. 

(2) Subject to any such rules, any person who is a ruler or 
subject of any state in India may be nommated as a member 
of the Council of State or the Legislative Assembly, 

65. Powers of Indian Legislature. — (i) The Indian legis- 
lature has power to make laws — 

(a) for all persons, for all courts, and for all places and 

things, within British India , and 

(b) for all subjects of His Majesty and servants of the 

Crown within other parts of India ; and 

(c) for all native Indian subjects of His Majesty, without 

and beyond as well as within British India f and 
{d} for the government officers, soldiers, airmen and fol- , 
lowers in His Majesty's Indian forces, wherever they 
are serving in so far as they are not subject to tt^ 
Army Act or the Air Force Act ; and 
{e) for all parsons employed or serving in or to 

the Royal Indian Marme Sarvice : mi 
if) for lepeaiiiig or altering any laws whkh kfr the time 
being are in force in any jmrt of Britfeh Iiniia or 
apply to persons for whom the Indian It^islature haj; 
power to make laws. 

( 2 ) Provided that the Indian legislature has iK)t, unless 
expressly so authorised by Act of Parliament, power to make 
any law repealing or affecting — 

32 
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(i) any Act of Parliament passed after the year one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty and extending 
to British India (including the Army Act, the Air 
Force Act and any Act amending the same) ; or 

{ii) any Act of Parliament enabling the Secretary of State 
in CoimcU to raise money in the United Kingdom 
for the government of India ; 

and has not power to make any law affecting the authority 
of Parliament, or any part of the unwritten laws or constitu- 
tion of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
whereon may depend in any d«^ree the allegiance of any 
person to the Crown of the United Kingdom, or affecting the 
sovereignty or dominion of the Crown over any part of Briti- 
sh India. 

( 3 ) The Indian legislature has not power without the pre- 
vious approval of the Secretary of State in Council, to make 
any law empowering any court, other than a high court, to 
sentence to the iiunishment of death any of His Majesty's 
§ub|ects bom in Europe, or the children of such subjects, or 
abolishing any high court. 

67. Business and proceedings in Indian Legislature. — 
( 1 } Provision may be made by rules under this Act for regu- 
lating the course of business and the preservation of order in 
the chambers of the Indian Legislature, and as to the persons 
to preside at the meetings of the Legislative Assembly in the 
absence of the president and the deputy-president ; and the 
rules may provide for the number of members^ required to 
constitute a quorum, and for prohibiting or regulating the 
asking of questions on, and the discussion of, any subject 
specified in the rules. 
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(2) It shall not be lawful, without the previous sanction of 
the Go'^’eraor-Goneral, to introduce at any meeting of either 
chamber of the Indian legislature any measure affecting — 

{a) the public debt or public revenues of India or impo- 
sing any charge on the revenues of India ; or 
(h) the religion or religious rites and usages of any class 
of British subjects in India ; or 
{c) the discipline or maintenance of any part of His 
Majesty's military, naval, or air forces ; or 
{d) the relations of the Ccovernment with foreign pnnees 
or states : 

or any measure— 

(z*) regulating any provincial subject, or any part of a 
provincial subject, which has not been declared by 
rules under this Act to be subject to legislation by 
the Indian legislature ; or 

(if) repealing or amending any Act of a kxral legislature ; 
or 

[in repealing or amending any Act or ordinance mads 
by the Governor-General, 

[ 2 a) Where in either chamber of the Indiati legislature any 
Bill, has been introduced, or is proposed to be introdiioed, or 
any amendment to a Bil* is moved, or proposed to be mo\'ed, 
the Governor-General may certify that the Bill, or any clause 
of it, or the amimdment, affects the safety or tranquiliu* :f 
British Imiia, or any part thereof, and may direct that no 
proceedings, or that no further proceedings, shall be tahen 
by the cliamber in relation to the Bill, clause, or amendment, 
and eftect shall be given to such direction, ^ 

(3) If any Bill which has been passed by one 
not, within six months after the passage of the 
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chamber, passed by the other chamber either without amend- 
ments or with such amendments as may be agreed to by the two 
chambers, the Governor-General may in his discretion refer 
the matter for decisnm to a joint sitting of both chambers : 
Provided that standing orders made under this section may 
provide for meetings of members of both chambers appointed 
fo3 the purpose, in order to discuss any difference of opinion 
which has arisen between the two chambers. 

{4) Without prejudice to the powers of the Governor- 
General under section sixty-eight of this Act, the Governor- 
General may, where a Bill has been passed by both chambers 
of the Indian legislature, return the Bill for reconsideration 
by either chamber. 

(5) Rules made for the purpose of this section may contain 
such general and supplemental provisions as appear neces- 
sary for the purpose of giving full effect to this section. 

(6) Standing orders may be made providing for the conduct 
of business and the procedure to be followed in either cham- 
ber of the Indian legislature in so far as these matters are not 
provided for by rules made under this Act. The first stand 
mg orders shall be made by the Governor-General in Council 
but may with the consent of tlie Governor-General be altered 
by the chamber to which they relate. 

Any standing order made as aforesaid which is repugnant 
to the profusion of any rules made under this Act shall, to the 
extent of that repugnancy but not otherwise ,be void. 

(7) Subject to the rules and standing orders affecting the 
chamber there shall be freedom of speech in b(;th chambers 
ol the Indian legislature. No person shall be liable to any 
proceedings in any court by reason of his speech or vote in 

chamber or by reason of anything contained in any 
teport of the proceedings of either chamber. 
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67 A. Indian budget. ~(i) The estimated annual exi^ndi- 
ture and revenue of the Governor-General in Council shall be 
laid in the form of a statement before both chambers of the 
Indian legislature in each year. 

(2) No proposal for the appropnat’on of any revenue or 
moneys for any purpose shall ne made except on the recom- 
mendation of the Governor-General. 

(3^ The proposals of the Governor-General in Comicil for 
appropriation of revenue or money relating to the following 
heads of expenditure shall not be submitted to the vote of 
the Legislative Ass-^mbly, nor shall they be open to discussk)« 
by either chamber at the time when the annual statement b 
under consideration, unless the Governor-General otherwise 
directs — 

(i, interest and sinking fund charges on loans ; and 
(ii) expenditure of which the amount is prescribed by or 
under any law ; and 

{jii) salaries and pensions of persons appointed by or 
with the approval of His Maje-ty or by the Secre- 
tary of State in Council ; and 
{iv) salaries of chief conmiissioneis and judicial commis- 
sioners ; and 

{v} expenditure classified by the order of the Governor- 
General in Council as — 

(u) ecclesiastical ; 

(h) political ; 

(c) defence. 

(4) If any question arises whether any proposed appropna- 
tion of revenue or moneys does or does not relate to the aoove 
heads, the decision of the Governor-General on the question 
shall be final. 
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(5) The proposals of the Governor-General in Council for 
the appropriation of revenue or moneys relating to heads of 
expenditure not specified in the above heads shall be submit- 
ted to the vote of the Legislative Assembly in the form of 
demands for grants. 

( 6 ) The Legislative Assembly may assent or refuse its assent 
to any demand or may reduce the amount referred to in 
any demand by a reduction of the whole grant. 

(7) The demands as tooted by the Legislative Assembly 
shall be submitted to the Governor-General in Council who 
shall, if he declares that he is satisfied that any demand 
which has been refused by the Legislative Assembly is essen- 
tial to the discharge of his responsibilities ,act as if it had 
been assented to, notwithstanding the withholding of such 
assent or the reduction of the amount therein referred to, by 
the Legislative Assembly. 

(8) Notwithstanding anything in this section the (jovernor- 
General shall have power, in cases of emergency, to authorise 
such expenditure as may, in his opinion, be necessary for the 
safety or tranquility of Britiah India or any part thereof. 

67B. Provision for case of failutre to pass legislation. — 
(i) V/here either chamber of the Indian legislature refuses 
leave to introduce, or fails to pass in a form recommended by 
the Governor-General, any Bill, the Governor-General may 
certify that the passage of the Bill is essential for the safety, 
tranquility, or interests of British India or any part thereof,, 
and thereupon-- 

(fl) If the Bill has already been passed by the other cham- 
ber, the Bill shall, on signature by the Governor-Gene- 
ral, notwithstanding that it has not been consented to 
by both chambers, forthwith become an Act of the In- 
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dian legislature in the form of the Bill as originally 
introduced or proposed to be introduced in the Indian 
legislature, or (as the case may be) in the form re- 
commended by the Governor-General ; and 
(b) If the Bill has not entirely been so passed, the Bill 
sliall be laid before the other chamber, and, if con- 
ed by the Governor-General, shall become an Act 
as aforesaid on the significdtion of the Govemor- 
GeneraVs assent, or, if not so consented to, shall, 
on signature by the Governor-General, become an 
Act as aforesaid, 

( 2 ) Every such Act shall be expressed to be made by the 
Governor-General, and shall, as soon as practicable after 
being made, be laid before both Houses of Parliainent, and 
shall not, have effect until it has received His Majesty's 
assent, and shall not be presented for His Majesty's assent 
until copies thereof have been laid before each House of Par- 
liament for not less than eight days on which that House has 
sat : and upon the significance of such assent by His Majesty 
in Councih and the notification thereof by the Governor- 
General, the Act, shall have the same force and effect as an 
Act passed by the Indian legislature and duly assented to : 

Provided that where in the opinion of the Governor-Gene- 
ral a state of emergency exists which justifies such action, 
the Governor-General may direct that any such Act shall 
come into operation forthwith, and thareupon the Act shall 
have such force and effect as aforesaid, subject, however, to 
disallowance by His Majesty in Council. 

68. Assent of Governor-General to Bills. — (il Wlxen a 
Bill has been passed by both chambers of the Indian legisla- 
ture, the Governor-General, may declare that he assents 
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to the Bill, or that he wthholds assent from the Bill, 
or that he reserves the Bill for the signitication of ilis Majesty's 
pleasure theron* 

( 2 ) A Bill passed by both chambers of the Indian legis- 
lature shall not become an Act until the Governor-General 
has declared his assent thereto, or, in the case of a Bill 
reserved for the signification of His Majesty’s pleasme, until 
His Majesty in Council has signified his assent and 
that assent has been notified by the Governor-General. 

69. Powers of Cro%vn to disallow Acts. — (t) When an Act 
of the Indian legislature has been assented to by the Cover" 
nor-General, he shall send to the Secretary of State an authen 
tic copy thereof, and it shall be lawful for His Majesty in 
Council to signify his disallowance of any such Act. 

( 2 ) V^Tiere the disallowance of any such Act has been so 
signified, the Governor- General shall forthwith notify the dis- 
allowance. and thereupon the Act, as from the date of the 
notification, shall become void accordingly. 

Regulations ani Ordinances. 

71 . Power to make regulations. — (i) The local Goveninient 
of any part of British India to which this section for the 
time being applies may propose to the Governor-General in 
Council the draft of any regulation for the peace and good 
govermiient of that part, with the reasons for proposing the 
regulations. 

(2) Thereupon the Governor-General in Council may take 
such draft and reason into consideration ; and when any 
j0ch draft has been approved by the Governor-General in 
gcTOCii and assented to by the Governor-General, it shall be 
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published in the Gazette of India and in the local official 
gazette, if any, and shall thereupon have the like force of law 
and be subject to the like disallowance as if it were an Act 
of the Indian legislature. 

(3) The Governor-General shall send to the Secretary of 
State in Council an authentic copy of every regulation to 
which he has assented under this section 

(4) The Secretary of State may, by resolution in council 
apply this section to any part of British India, as from a date 
to be fixed in the resolution, and withdraw the application 
of this section from any part to which it has been applied, 

72. Power to make ordinances in case of emergency. — 
The Governor-General may, m cases of emergency, make and 
promulgate ordinances for the peace and good government of 
British India or any part thereof, and any ordinance so made 
shall, for the space of not more than six months from its pro- 
mulgation, have the like force of law as an Act passed by the 
Indian legislature but the power of making ordinances under 
this section is subject to the like restrictions as the power of 
the Indian legislature to make laws; and any ordinance 
made under this section is subject to the like disallowance 
as an Act passed by the Indian legislature and may be con- 
trolled or superseded by any such Act. 

Total Legislatures. 

{a) Governor’s Provinces, 

72A. Composition of Governors' Legislative Councils. — 
(t' There shall be a legislative council in every governor's 
province, which shall consist of the members of the executive 
council and of the members nominated or elected as provided 
by this Act. 
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The governor shaii not be a member of the legislative 
council, but shall have the right of addressing the council, 
and may for that purpose require the attendance of its mem- 
bers. 

(2) The number of members of the governors' legislative 
councils shall be in accordance with the table set out in the 
First Schedule to this Act ; and of the members of each coun- 
cil not more than twenty per cent, shall be official members, 
and at least seventy per cent, shall be elected members : 

Provided that — 

[a] subject to the maintenance of the above proportions, 
rules under this Act may provide for increasing the 
number of members of any council, as specified in 
that schedule ; anti 

{b} the governor may, for the purposes of any Bill intro- 
duced or proposed to be introduced in this legisla- 
tive council, Tiominate, in the case of Assam one 
person, and in the case of other provinces not more 
than two persons, having special knowledge or ex- 
perience of the subject-matter of the Bill, and those 
persons shall, in relation to the Bill, have for the 
period for which they are nominated all the rights of 
members of the council, and shall be m addition, to 
the numbers above leferred to ; and 
(c; members nominated to the legislative coimcii of the 
Central Provinces by the governor as the result of 
elections held in the Assigned Districts of Berar shall 
be demeed to be elected members of the legislative 
council of the Central Prcvuices. 

(3) The powers of a governor's legislative council may be 
^cerdsed notwithstanding any vacancy in the Council. 
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, 4 ) Subject as aforesaid, provision may be made by rules 
under this Act as to— 

Same as 64 hz), {h), (r), [d\, (c), (/) muiatis mutandis^ 

Provided that rules as to anv such matters as aforesaid 
may pru\idc for delegating to tlie local government such 
power as may be specified in the rules of making subsidiary 
regulation affecting the same matters. 

(5) Subject to any such rules any person who is a ruler or 
subject ot any State in India may be nominated as a memter 
of a governor’s legislative council. 

72B. Sessions and duration of governors’ legislative 
councils. — (i) Every governor’s legislative council shall con- 
tinue for three years from its first meeting : 

Provided that — 

(£?) the council may be sooner dissolved by the governor ; 
and 

(d) the said period may be e::tended by the governor for 
a period not exceeding one year, by notification lU 
the officiai gazette of the province, if in special cir- 
cumstances (to be specified in the notification) he so 
think fit : and 

(c) after the dissolution of the council the governor shall 
appoint a date not more than six months or, with 
the sanction of the Secretary of State, not more than 
nine months from the date of di^lution for the 
next session of the council. 

(2) A governor may appoint such times and places for hold- 
ing the sessions of his legislative council as he thinks fit, and 
may also, by notification or otherwise, proregue the council. 

(3) Any meeting of a governor s legislative council may be 
adjourned by the person presiding. 
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(4) Ali questions in a governor’s legislative council shall be 
determined by a majority of votes of the members present 
other than the person presiding, who shall, however, have 
and exercise a casting vote in the case oi an equality of votes. 

72 C. Presidents of governor’s legislative councils. — (i) 
There shall be a president of a governor’s legislative Council, 
who shall, until the ex'piration of a period of four yeais from 
the first meeting of the council as constituted under this 
Act, be a person appointed by the governor, and shall there- 
after be a member of the council elected by the council and 
approved by the governor : 

Provided that, if at the expiration of such period of four 
years the council is in session, the president then in office 
shall continue in office until the end of the current session, 
and the first election of a president shall take place at the 
commencement of the next ensuing session. 

(2) There shall be a deputy-president of a governor’s legis- 
lative council who shall preside at meetings of the council in 
the absence of the president, and who shall be a member of 
the council elected by the council and approved by tbe 
governor. 

(3) The appointed president of a council shall hold office 
until the date of the first election of a president by the coun- 
cil under this section but he may resign office by writing 
under his hand addressed to the governor, or may be removed 
from office by order of the governor, and any vacancy oc- 
curring before the expiration of the term of office of an ap- 
pointed president shall be filled by a similar appointm-ent lor 
the remainder of such term. 

(4) An elected president and a deputy-president shall cease 
^ hold office on ceasing to be members ot the council. They 

resign office by writing under their hands addressed to 
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the governor, and may be removed from office by a vote of 
the council with the concurrence of the governor. 

(5) The president and the deputy president shall receive 
such salanes as may be determined, in the case of an appoint- 
ed president, by the governor, and in the case of an elected 
president or deputy-president, by Act of the local legisla- 
ture. 

72D, Business and procedure in governors' legislative 
councils.— (i) The provisions contained m this section shall 
have effect with respect to business and procedure m gover- 
nor's legislative councils. 

( 2 ) The estimated annual expenditure and revenue of the 
province shall be laid in the form of a statement before the 
council in each year, and the proposals of the local govern- 
ment for the appropriation of provincial revenues and other 
moneys in any year shall be submitted to the vote of the 
council in the form of demands for grants. The councils 
may assent or refuse its assent, to a demand, or may reduce 
the amount therein referred to either by a reduction of th.e 
whole grant or by the omission or reduction of any of the 
items of expenditure of which the grant is composed . 

Provided that — 

(a) the local government shall have power in relation to 

any such demand, to act as if it had been assented 
to, notwithstanding the withholding of such a^ent 
or the reduction of the amount therein referred to, 
if the demand relates to a reserved subfect. and the 
governor certifies that the expenditure provided 
for by the demand is essential to the discharge of 
his responsibility tor the subject ; and 

(b) the governor shall have power in cases of emergency to 

authorise such expenditure as may be in his opinion 
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necessary for the safety or tranquility of tho pro- 
vince, or for the carrying on of any department : and 
{c) no proposal for the appropriation of any such reve- 
nues or other moneys for any purpose shall be made 
except on the recommendation of the govertior, 
communicated to the council. 

(3) Nothing in the foregoing sub-section shall require pro- 
posals to be submitted to the c'.*un.cil relating to the follow- 
iiig heads of expenditure : — 

{%) contributions payable by the local government to the 
Governor-General in Council ; and 
(ii) interests and sinking fund charges on loans ; and 
[Hi) expenditure of which the amount is prescribed by 
or under any law ; and 

[iv) salaries and pensions of persons appointed by or 
with the approval of His Majesty or by the Secre- 
tary of State in Council ; and 
{v) salaries of judges of the high court of the provkice 
and of the advocate-general. 

{4) If any question arises whether any proposed appropria- 
iion of moneys does or does not relate to the above heads of 
expenditure, the decision of the governor shall be final. 

(5) Where any Bill has been introduced or is proposed to 
be introduced or any amendment to a Bill Is moved or pro- 
posed to be moved, the governor may certify that the Bill 
or any clause ot it or the amendment affects the safety or 
tranquility of its pro^dnce or any part of it or of another pro- 
vince, and may direct that no proceedings or no further pro- 
ceedings shall be taken by the council in relation to tiJe Bill, 
clause or amendment, and effect shall be given to any such 
4i^tion. 

|6) Provision may be made by ruies under this Act for the 
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purpose of carrying into effect the foro-going provisions of 
this section and for regulating the course of business in the 
council, and as to the persons to preside over meetings thereof 
in the absence of the president and deputy-president, and the 
preservation of order at meetings ; and the rules may provide 
for the number of members required to constitute a quorum 
and for prohibiting or regulating the asking of questions 
on and the discussion of any subject specified in trules. 

( 7 ) Standing orders may be made providing for the conduct 
of business and the procedure to be followed in the council, 
in so far as these matters are not provided for by rules made 
under this Act. The first standing orders shall be made by 
the governor in council, but may, subject to the assent of the 
governor, be altered by the local legislatures. Any standing 
order made as aforesaid, which is repugnant to the provisions 
of any rules made urder this Act, shall, to the extent of that 
repugnancy but not otherwise be void. 

( 8 ) Subject to the lules and standing orders affecting the 
council, there shall be freedom of speech in the governor's 
legislative councils. No person shall be liable to any pro- 
ceedings in any court by reason of his speech or vote in any 
gUcb council, or by reason of anything contained in any 
Q^icial report of the proceedings of any such coucii. 

72E. Provision for case of failure to pass legislation in 
governor's legislative councils. — (i) \VJiere a governor’s 
legislative council has refused leave to introduce, or has 
failed to pass in a form recommended by the governor, any 
Bill relating to a reserved subject, the governor may certify 
that the passage of the Bill is essential for the discharge of his 
responsibility for the subject, and thereupon the Bill shall, 
notwithstanding that the council have not consented thereto 
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be deemed to have passed, and shail on signature by the 
governor become an Act of the local legislature in the form of 
the Bill as originally introduced or proposed to be introduced 
in the council or (as the case may be) in the form recommend- 
ed to ihe council by the governor, 

(2) Every such Act shall be expressed to be made by the 
governor, and the governor shall forthwith send an authentic 
copy thereof to the Governor-General, w^ho shall reserve the 
Act for the signification of His Majesty’s pleasure, and upon 
the signification of such assent by His Majesty in Council 
and the notification thereof by the Governor-General, the 
Act shall have the same force and effect as an Act passed by 
the local legislature and duly assented to. 

Provided that where in the opinion .of the Governor-General 
a state of emergency exists which justifies such action, he 
may, instead of reser’vdng such Act, signify his assent thereto, 
and thereupon the Act shall have such force and effect as 
aforesaid, subject however to disallowance by His Majesty in 
Council. 

(3) An Act made under this section shall as soon 3„s practi- 
cable after being made be laid before each House of Parlia- 
ment, and an Act, v/hich is required to be presented for His 
Majesty’s assent shall not be so presented until copies thereof 
have been laid before each House of Parliament for not less 
t han eight days on which that House has sat, 

80 A. Powers of L,ocaL Legislatures.- *(i) The local legisla- 
ture of any province has power, subject to the provisions of 
this Act, to make laws for the peace and good government of 
the territories for the time being constituting that province. 

(2) The local legislature of any province may, subject to 
tite provisions of the sub-section next following repeal or 
alfeeias to that province any law made either before or after 
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the commencement of this Act Ly any authority in British 
India other than that local legist :.tiire. 

(3) The local legislature of any pro\dnce may not, withci t 
the previous sanction of the Go/ernor-General, make or take 
into consideration any law — 

{a) imposing or authorisirg the imposition of an)^ new 
tax unless the tax is a tax scheduled as exempted 
from this provision hy rules made onderithis Act ; or 
(6) affecting the public di^bt of India, or the customs 
duties, or any other tax or duty for the time being 
in force and imposed by the authority of the 
Governor-General in Council for the general purposes 
of the government of India, provided that the im- 
position or alteration of a tax scheduled as aforesaid 
shall not be deemed to affect any such tax or 
duty : or 

{c) aBecting the discipline or maintenance of any part of 
His Majesty's naval, militaiy, or air forces ; or 
{«i) affecting the relations of the government wtii foreign 
princes or states ; or 
(e) regulating any central subject ; or 
(/) regulating any provincial subject which has been 
declared rules under this Act to be, either in whole 
or in part subject to legislation by the Indian legis- 
lature, in respect of any matter to which such 
declaration applies ; or 

affecting any power expressly reserved to the Gover- 
nor-General in Council by any law for the time being 
in force ; or 

{b) altering or repealing the provisions of any law which 
hr.vhig been made before the commencement of the 
Government of India Act, 1919, by any authority 
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in British India other than that Ipcal legislature, is 
declared by rules under this Act to ,be a law which 
cannot be. rej>ealed or altered by the local legisla- 
ture without previous sanction ; or 
(?) altering or repealing any provision of an Act of the 
Indian legislature made after the fommencement of 
the Government of India Act, 1919, which by the 
provisions of such first-mentioned Act may not be 
repealed or altered by the local legislature without 
previous sanction : 

Pro\ided that an Act or a provision of an Act made by a 
local legislature, and subsequently assented to by the Gover- 
nor-General in pursuance of this Act, shall not be deemed 
Invalid by reason only of its requiiing the previous sanc- 
tion of the Governor-General under this Act. 

(4) The loeal legislature cf any province has not power to 
make any law affecting any Act of Parliament. 

81 A. Return and reservation of Bills. — (i) Where a Bill 
lias been passed by a local legislative council, the governor, 
lieutenant-governor or chief commissioner may, instead of 
declaring that he assents to or witholds his assent from the 
Bill, return the Bill to the council for reconsideration, either 
in whole or in part, together with any amendments which 
ie may recommend, or, in cases prescribed by rules under 
this Act, may, and if the rules so require, shall, reserve the 
BOl for the consideration of the Governor-General. 

(2) Wliere a Bill is reserved for the consideration of the 
^Governor-General, the ^o^o^ving provision .shall apply ; — 

{a} The governor, lieutenant-governor or chief Commis- 
' siqner may, at any time within six months from 
the date of the reservation, of the Bill, with the con- 
sent of the GovemorrGeneral, return the ‘Bill for 
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farther consideration by the cotincil a recom- 
.mendation that the council shall consider amend- 
ments thereto. 

.(h) After any Bill so returned has been further considered 
by the council, together with any recommendations 
made by the governor, lieutenant-governor or chief 
comniisbioner relating thereto the Bill, if re-afhnned 
with or without amendment, may be again present- 
ed to the governor, lieutenant-governor or cliief 
commissioner : 

(c) Any Bill rese^wed for the consideration of the Gover- 
nor-General shall, if assented to by the Governor- 
General within a period of six months from the date 
of such reservation, become law on due publication 
of such assent, in the same way as a Bill assented 
to by the governor, lieutenant-governor or chief 
commissioner, but if not, assented to by the Gover- 
nor-General within such period of six months, shall 
lause and be of no ehect unless before the expiration 
of that period either, 

ffj the Bill has been returned by the governor, 
lieutenant-governor or chief commissioner for 
further consideration by the council ; or 
(ii) in the case of the council not being in session, 
a notification has been published of an in- 
tention so to return the Bill at the commen- 
cement of the next session. 

(3) The Govemor-Generai may (except where the Bill 
lias been reserved for his consideration), instead of assenting 
to or witholding his assent from any act p&sed by a hxal 
!(^lature, declare that he reserves the Act for the signiti^' 
•tit'n of His Majesty’s pleasvre thereon, and in such case 
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Act shall not have validity until His Majesty in fxiuncil has 
signified his assent and his assent has been notified by the 
Governor-General. 

PART VIA. 

Statutory Commission. 

84 A. Statutory Commission. — (i) At the expiration of 
ten years after the passing of the Government of India Act- 
1919, the Secretary of Stat e with the concurrence of both 
Houses of Parliament shall submit for the approval of His 
Majesty the names of persons to act as a commission for the 
purposes of this section. 

(2) The persons whose names are so submitted, if approved- 
by His Majesty, shall he a commission for the the purpose of 
inquiring into the working of the system of government, the 
gro\\1:h of education, and the development of representative 
institutions, in British India, and mattres connected there 
with, and the commission shall report as to whether and to 
what extent it is desirable to establish the principle of respon- 
sible government, or to extend, modify or restrict the degree 
uf responsible government, then existing therein, including 
the question whether the establishment of second chambers 
ol the local legislatures is or is not desirable. 

(3) The commission shall also inquire into and report on 
any other matter afectmg British India and the provinces 
^hich may he referred to the commission by His Majesty. 

PART VIIA. 

Tip;, Civil Services in India. 

The Civil Service in Indiai — (i) Subject to the pro- - 
of this Act and of rules made thereunder, every per- - 
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€on in the civil service of the Crown in India bo!<fe office 
during His Majesry's pleasure, and may be employed in any 
manner requjred by a proper authority within the scope of 
his duty, but no person in that service may be dismissed by 
any authority subordinate to that by which he was appoint- 
ed. and the Secretary of State in Council may {except so far 
as he may provide by rules to the contrary) reinstate any 
person in that service who has been dismissed. 

If any such person appointed by the Secretary of State in 
Council thinks himself wxonged by an order of an official 
superior in a governor's province, and on due application 
made to that superior does not receive the redress to which 
he may consider himself entitled, he may, without prejudice 
to any other right of redress, complain to the governor of 
the province in order to obtain justice, and the governor is 
hereby directed to examine such complaint and requires such 
action to be taken thereon as may appear to him to be just 
and equitable. 

( 2 ) The Secretary of State in Council may make rules for 
regulating the classification of the civil sendees hi India, 
the methods of their recruitment, their conditions of service, 
pay apd allowances, and discipline and conduct. Such rules 
may, to such extent and in respect of such matters as may he 
prescribed, deflate the power of making rules to the Gover- 
nor-General in (rouncii or to local governments, or authorise 
the Indian legislature or local legislatures to make laws re- 
gulating the public services. 

96C. Public Service Commission* — ( 1 ) lh§re shall be esta- 
blished in India a public service commission, consisting of 
not more than five members, of whom one shall be chairman, 
appointed by the Secretary of State in Coundl. Each melti- 
ber shall hold office for five years, and may be re-appoint^^- 
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No .member shall be removed before the expiry of his term of 
office^ except by order of the Secretary of State in Council: 
The qualific-ations ,for appointment, and the pay and pen^ 
sion (if any) attacliing to the office of chairman and members 
shall be prescribed by rules made by the Secretary of State in 
Council 

(2) The public service commission shall discharge in regard 
to recruitment and control of the public services in India,, 
such functions as may be assigned thereto by rules made by 
the Secretary of State m Council. 

96D, Fiancial Control. -An auditor-general in India shall 
be appointed by the Secretary of State in Council, and shall 
hold office duirng His Majesty's pleasure. The Secretary of 
State m Council shall, by rules, make provision for Ins pay, 
powers,, duties, and conditions of employment, or for the 
discharge of his duties in the case of a temporary vacancy or 
absence from duty. 

By K. N. Dravid;, M.A., 

Professor of Sanskrit, Willmgdon College^ Sangli^ 

“Sanskrit Prose Selections” 

Prescribed by the Bombay University 
for the Intermediate Examination 
1925 & 1926. FuUy annotated. 
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